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THE DECLIfii AND FALL 


CHAP, their number and variety, unless he diligently se- 
parates from each other the scenes which are 
connected only by the order of time. He will 
describe the political institutions that gave 
strength and stability to the empire, before he 
proceeds to relate the wars and revolntions which 
hastened its decline. He will adopt the division 
unknown to the ancients of civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs: the victory of the Christians, and their, 
intestine discord, will supply copious and dis- 
tinct materials both for edification and for scan- 
dal. 


Design of After the defeat and abdication ofLicinius, liis 
pi'ul" victorious rival proceeded to lay the foundations 
A D. of a city destined to reign in future times, the 
mistress of the East, and to survive tlie empire 
and religion of Constantine. The motives, whe- 
ther of pride or of policy, which first induced 
Diocletian to withdraw himself from the ancient 


seat of government, had acquired additional weight 
by the example of his successors, and the habits 
of forty years. Koine was insensibly confounded 
with the dependent kingdoms which had once 
acknowledged lier supremacy ; and the country of 
the Caesars was view'ed with cold indifference by 


a martial prince, born in the neighbourhood of 
the Danube, educated in the courts and armies of 
Asia, and invested with the purple by the legions 
of Britain. The Italians, who had received Con- 
stantine as their deliverer, submissively obeyed the 
edicts wliich he sometimes condescended to ad- 


dress to the senate and people of Rome ; but they 
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were seldom honoured with the presence of their CHAP. 
vTiew sovereign. During the vigour of his age, 
Constantine, according to the various exigencies 
of peace and war, moved with slow dignity, or with 
active diligence, along the frontiers of his exten- 
sive dominions ; and was always prepared to take 
the field either against a foreign or a domestic 
enemy. But as he gradually reached the sumiiiit 
of prosperity and the decline of life, he began to 
meditate the design of fixing in a more perma- 
nent station the strength as well as majesty of the 
throne. In the choice of an advanlag('ous situa- 
tion, he preferred the confines of Europe and 
Asia; to curb, with a powerful arm, the barbarians 
Avho dwelt between the Danube and the Tanais ; 
to w^atch with an eye of jealousy the conduct of 
the Persian monarch, who indignantly supported 
the yoke of an ignominious treaty. With these 
views, Diocletian had selected and embellished 
the residence of Nicomeoia: but the memory 
of Diocletian was justly abhorred hy the' })ro- 
tcctor of the church; and Constantine was 
not insensible to the ambition of founding a city 
which njight perpetuate the glory of his owm 
name. During the late operations of the war ^uuation 
against Licinius, be had sufficient opportunity to 
contemplate, both as a soldier and as a statesman, 
the incomparable position of Byzantium ; and to 
observe how strongly it was guarded by nature 
against an hostile attack, whilst it was acces- 
sible on every side to the benefits of commer- 
cial intercourse. Many ages before Constan- 
tine, one of the most judicious historians of 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, antiquity^ had described the advantages of a situa- 
from whence a feeble colony of Greekv 
derived the command of the sea, and the honours 
of a flonrishing and independent republic 
Dt3cri[>- If we survey Byzantium in the extent which 
Co'nstah- acquired with the august name of Constanti- 
TiNOPLE. uople, the figure of the Imperial city may be 
represented under that of an unequal triangle. 
The obtuse point, which advances towards the 
east and the shores of Asia, meets and repels the 
waves of the Thracian Bosphorus. The northern 
side of the city is bounded by the harbour ; and 
the southern is washed by the Propontis, or sea 
of Marmara. The basis of the triangle is opposed 
to the wes^, and terminates the continent of 
Europe. But the admirable form and division of 
the circumjacent land and water cannot, without a 
more ample explanation, be clearly or sufficiently 
understood. 

The Bos- The winding channel through which the watei s 
phorus. Euxine flow with a rapid and incessant 

course towards the Mediterranean, received the 
appellation of Bosphorus, a name not less cele- 


’ Polybius, 1. iv. p. 423. edit, Casaubon. He observes that the 
peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbed, and the extent of 
their territory contracted, by the inroads of the wild Thracians. 

^ The navigator Byzas, who was styled the son of Neptune, 
founded the city 656 years before the Christian iEra. His followers 
were drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards 
rebuilt and fortified by the Spartan general Pausanias. See Scaliger 
Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 81. Ducange Conslantinopolis, 1. i. part 
j. cap. 15, if). With regard to the wars of the Byzantines against 
Philip, the Guuls, and the kings of Bithynia, wc should trust none 
but the ancient writers who lived before the greatness of the Imperial 
city had excited a spirit of flattery and fiction. 
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orated in the history, than in the fables, of an- CHAP, 
'tiquity’. A crowd of temples and of votive al- 
tars profusely scattered along its steep and woody 
banks, attested the unskilfulness, the terrors, and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after 
thfe example of the Argonauts, explored the dan- 
gers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these banks 
tradition long preserved the memory of the palace 
of Phineus, infested by the obscene harpies^; 
and of the sylvan reign of Amycus, who defied 
the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestus^ 

The streights of the Bosphorus are terminated by 
the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the de- 
scription of the poets, had once floated on the 
face of the waters ; and were destined by the gods 
to protect the entrance of the Euxine against the 
eye of profane curiosity'’. From the Cyanean 
rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium, 


Tile Bosphorus has been very minutely described by Dionysius 
of Byzaiiiiuin, wlio lived in the time of Domitiin (Hudson (Jeo- 
graph. Minor, tom. hi.), and by Gilles or (jyllius, j French Uatel- 
ler of the XViih century. Tournclort (Lcltrc XV .) seems to have 
used his own eyes, and the learning oi Ciyllius. 

'' There are very few conjectures so hajipy as that of Lc ('Icrc 
(Bihhotheque Universelle, tom. i. p. 148 .) who Mippo'.es that tli(‘ har- 
pies were only locusts, The Syriac or Phoenician name of those in- 
sects, their noisy flight, the stanch and devastation which they occa- 
sion, and the north wind which drives them into the sea, all contri- 
bute to form the striking resemblance. 

^ The residence of Amycus was in Ana, [ictwecn the old anti the 
new castles, at a place called Taurus Insana. 1 hat ol Phineus was 
in Europe, near the village (.4 Mauromnle and tlie Black Sea. Sec 
Oyllius de Bosph. 1. ii. c. QS. Tournefiarl, J^eUre XV. 

® The decejnion was occasionetl by several jiointed rocks alter- 
nately covered and abandoned by the wavcb. ^Vt presen i there arc 
two small islands, one towards either shore j that ol Europe is dis- 
linguiahed by the column of Pompey. 
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winding length of the Bosphorns extends 
about sixteen miles and its most ordinary breadth 
may be computed at about one mile and a half. 
The nm castles of Europe and Asia are con- 
structed, on either continent, upon the founda- 
tions of two celebrated temples, of Serapis and Of 
Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a work of the 
Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of 
the ehanne/, in a place where the opposite banks 
advance within five hundred paces of each other. 
These fortresses were destroyed and strengthened 
by Mahomet the Second, when he meditated the 
siege of Constantinople® : but the Turkish con- 
queror was most probably ignorant, that near two 
thousand years before his reign, Darius had cho- 
sen the same situation to connect the two conti- 
nents by a bridge of boats ". At a small distance 
from the old castles we discover the little town of 
Chrysopoli.s, or fscntari, which may almost be con- 
.sidered as the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. 
The Ijosphorus, as it begins to open into the Pro- 
pontis, passi's between Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
The latter of those cities was built by the Greeks, 

’ 'file ancitnls computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fif- 
teen Roman miles. They measured only from the new castles, but 
they carried the streights as far as tlie town of Chalcedon. 

' Ducas. Hist, c. Si. Leimclavius Hist. Turcia Musulmanica, 

]. \v. p. 577. Under the Greek empire these castles were used as 
state prisons, under the tremendous name of I.aithe, or towers of 
oblivion. 

Darius engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters, on two marble 
coKimns, the names of his subject nations, and the amazing numbers 
ot his land and sea forces. The Byzantines afterwards transported 
these columns into the city, and used them for the allais of their tu- 
telar deities. Herodotus, I. i\. e. 87 . 
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a few years before the former; and tbe blindness CHAP, 
of its founders, who overlooked the superior 
advantages of the opposite coast, has been 
stigmatised by a proverbial expression of con- 
tempt^’. 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may be The port, 
considered as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, 
in a very remote period, the denomination ot the 
(i olden Horn. The curve which it describes might 
be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should 
seem, with more propriety, to that of an ox‘\ 

The epithet oi golden was expressive of the riches 
wliicli every wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of 
Constantinople. Tiie river Lyeus, formed by 
the conflux of two little streams, pours into the 
harbour a jicrpetual supjdy of fresh water, which 
serves to cleanse tbe bottom, and to invite tlie 
periodical shoals of fish to book tlnn'r r(‘lreat in 
that eonvf'nient recess. As the vicissitudes of tidies 
are scarct ly felt in those si'as, the eonstaiit dej)tli 
of tljc biuhoui' allows goods to be landed on tin' 

(juays witliont the assistance of boats ; and it has 
been observed, that in many jilaees tbe largest 
vessels may rest their ju'ows against the houses, 


Namque avLi.ssimo iiitf i Kuropam Asianiquc divorlP) Hyzaiilium 
ju cxtrem& Europfi posuerc Greoi, quihus, Pythium Apctllincni coii- 
eulentibus ubi conderent uibt'in, rcddiimn oracnluni cst, fjujercrrnt 
sedem ffpcorum terris advt rsam. EA and).’^e Chalcedoini iiioFislra- 
bantiir, quod priores illuc advccti, pracAisa locoruin utililatc ppjora 
legisseiit. Tacit. Aniial. xii. 62. 

'* Strabo, 1.x. p. 492 . Most of the antlers are now broke off ; 
or, to speak less figuratiN ely, most of the recesses of liie harbour arc 
tilled up. isec Gill, dc .iiosphoro Thracio, 1. i. c. b. 
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CHAP, while their sterns ai'e floating in the water “ 
From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the 
harbour, this arm of the Bosphorus is more 
than seven miles in length. The entrance is 
about 6ve hundred yards broad, and a strong 
chain could be occasionally drawn across it, to 
guard the port and city from the attack of an hos- 
stile navy^’. 

The Pro Between the Bosphorus an^ the Hellespont, 
the shores of Europe and Asia receding on either 
side inclose the sea of Marmara, which was 
known to the ancients by the denomination of 
Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is 
about one hundred and twenty miles. Those who 
steer their westward course through the middle of 
the Propontis, may at once descry the high lands 
of Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose sight of 
(he lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered 
with eternal snows'*. They leave on the left a 
deep gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia was 
seated, the imperial residence of Diocletian ; and 

Procopius de iEdificiis, 1 i. c. 5, II is description is conBnn- 
cd by puodern travellers. See Thevenot, part, i- J. i. c. 15. Tourne- 
lort, Lettrc XIJ. ISiebuhr Voyage d’Arabie p. 22. 

St-e Ducange, C. P. I. i. part i. c. l6. and his Observations sur 
Villeliardoujo, p. 289. The chain was drawn from the Acropolis 
near the iitodcrn Kiosk, to the tower of Galata j and was supported 
at convenient distances by large wooden piles. 

Thevenot (Voyages au Levant, part i. 1. i. c. 14.) contracts 
liic measure to 125 small Greek miles. Belon (Observations, •!. ii. 
c. 1.) gives a good description of the Projiontis, but contents himself 
with the vague expression of one day and one nighfs sail. When 
Sandys (Travels, p. 21) talks of 150 furlongs in length, as well as 
breadth, we can only suppose some mistake of the press in the- text 
of that judicious traveller. 
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they pass the small islands bf Cyzicus and Pro- CHAP, 
connesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli ; 
where the sea, which separates Asia from Europe, 
is again contracted into a narrow channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful The ll. 
Accuracy, have surveyed the form and extent ' 
the Hellespont, assign about sixty miles for the 
winding course, and about three miles for the 
.ordinary breadth of those celebrated streights 
But the narrowest part of the channel is found to 
the northward of the old Turkish castles between 
the cities of Cestus and Abydus. It was here that 
the adventurous Leander braved the passage of 
the flood for the possession of his mistress It 
was here likewise, in a place where the distance 
between the opposite banks cannot exceed five 
hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats, for the j)nrpose of transporting 
into Europe an hundred and seventy myriads of 
barbarians A sea contracted within such nar- 


See an admirable disserLatioii ol M. d’AuviDe upon the Helle- 
spont or Dardanelles, ill the Mt'inmres de I'Acadennc dcs Inscrip- 
tions, torn, xxviii. p. 318 — 34(). \ cLeven llial ingcniouB [itocraphci 

IS too fond of sup|)osing new, and perhaps imaginary foi 

the purpose of rendering ancient writers os accurate as liim'^ell. I'hc 
stadia employed by Herodotus in ihe description of the Huxme, the 
Bosphorus, &:c. (1. iv. c, 83.) must undoubtedly be all of thr same 
species j but it seem* impossible to reconcile them cither with irutli 
or with each other. 

The oblique distance between Sestus and Abydus was thirtv 
stadia. The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed by M 
Mahudel, but is defended on the authority of poets and medalh by 
M. de la Nauze. See the Academic des Inscriptions, tom, vil. 
Hist. p. 74. Mem, p 240. 

See the seventh book ofHerodotus, who has erected an elegant 
trophy to his own fame and to that of his country. The review ap- 
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CHAP, row limits, may seem’ but ill to deserve the singu- 
lar epithet of broad, which Homer, as well as 
Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the Helle- 
spont. But our ideas of greatness are of a re- 
lative nature: the traveller, and especially the 
poet, who sailed along the Hellespont, who pur- 
sued the windings of the stream, and contemplated 
the rural scenery, which appeared on every side 
to terminate the prospect, insensibly lost the re- 
membrance of the sea ; and his fancy painted 
those celebrated streights, with all the attributes 
of a mighty river flowing with a swift current, in 
the midst of a woody and inland country, and at 
length, through a wide mouth, discharging itself 
into the /Egcan or Archipelago Ancient Troy 
seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount 
Ida, overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, 
which scarcely received an accession of waiters 
from the tribute of those immortal rivulets 
the Simois and Scamander. The Grecian 


]K?ars t(^ have been made with tolerable accuracy ; but the t anity, 
iirst ot the Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks , was interested to 
mapnily the armament and the victory, i should much doubt whe- 
ther tlic invadtrs have ever outnumbered the mni t'f any country 
wlilch they a Hacked, 

'' See ood’s Observatmns on Homer, p. 320. I have, with 
pleasure, scleetcd this remark from an author who in general seems 
to have clisapjjointed the expectation of tlie public as a critic, and 
still more as a traveller. He had visited the banks of the Hellespont j 
he had read Strabo; he ought to ha\e consulted the Roman itine- 
raries ; how was it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexan- 
dria Troas (Observations, p. 340,341.), two cities which were sixteen 
miles distant from each other? 

Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Ho- 
mer’s catalogue. The Xlllth Book of Strabo is sufficient fur 
curiosity. 
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camp had stretched twelve miles along the shore CHAP, 
from the Sigeean to the Rhaeteau promontory ; 
and the flanks of the army were guarded by the 
bravest chiefs who fought under the banners of 
Agamemnon. The first of those promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invincible 
Myrmidons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his 
tents on tlie other. After Ajax had fallen a sa- 
crifice to his disappointed pride, and to the 
ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre w^as 
erected on the ground where he had defended 
the navy against the rage of Jove and of Hector ; 
and the citizens of the rising town of Rheeteuni 
celebrated his memory with divine honours'’. 

Before Constantine gave a just preference to the 
situation of Byzantium, he had conceived the 
design of erecting the seat of empire on this 
celebrated spot, from whence the Romans de- 
rived their fabulous origin. The extensive plain 
wdiich lies belo\v ancient Troy, towards the 
llliietean promontory and the tomi) ol Ajax, 
was first choseji for his new ca])ilal , and though 
the undertaking was soon reliii([uished, the stately 
remains of unfinished walls and towers attracted 
the notice of all who sailed through the streights 
of the Hellespont b 

Slrdbo, I. xiii. p. 595. 'J’lu* di^[)o^iuo]i of ilie ships which 
were drawn upon dry land, and the pu t? of Aj i\ atul AcIhIIls, arc 
very clearly described !)y Homer. See Iliad jx. C2M. 

‘‘ Zosim. ]. ii. p. 105. Sozomeii, 1. ii. c. 3. Thcijphanes, 
p. 18. Nicephoros Callistus, 1. vii. p. 48. Zonaras, tom. n. L xiii, 

}i h. Zosinuis places the new ciiy between Ihuni and .\lexandna, 
but tins ajiparcnt (liPerer}ce may be reconciled by the large extent 
of its cir( umferciiec, Belorc tlic founddlton ol C’oriblantiiiople, 
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chap. We are at present qualified to view the advan- 
^ tageous position of Constantinople ; which appears 

Advan- to have been formed by Nature for the centre and 
ConstaL capital of a great monarchy. Situa'ted in the 
tinople. forty-first degree of latitude, the Imperial city 

commanded, from her seven hills'', the opposite 
shores of Europe and Asia ; the climate was 
healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the harbour 
secure and capacious ; and the approach on the 
side of the continent was of small extent and easy 
defence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may 
be considered as the two gates of Constantinople ; 
and the prince who possessed those important 
passages could always shut them against a naval 
enemy, and open them to the fleets of commerce. 
The preservation of the eastern provinces may, in 
some degree, he ascribed to the policy of Con- 
stantine, as the barbarians of the Euxine, who in 
the preceding age had poured their armaments 
into the heart of the Mediterranean, soon desisted 
from the exercise of piracy, and despaired of 
forcing this insurmountable barrier. Wlien the 
gates of the Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, 
the capital still enjoyed within their spacious in- 
closure, every production which could supply the 
wants, or gratify the luxury, of its numerous in- 


Thessalonica is mentioned by Cedrenus (p. 283.)* and Sardica by 
Zonarai, as the intended capital. They both suppose, with very 
liitle probability, that the emperor, if he had not been prevented 
by a prodigy, would have repeated the mistake of the blind Chalce- 
douians. 

Pocock's Description of the East, vol. ii. part ii. p. 127 . His 
(dan of the seven hills is clear and accuiate. That traveller is seldom 
^0 satisfactory. 
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habitants. The sea coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, CHAP, 
which langnish under the weight of Turkish op- 
pression^ still exhibit a rich prospect of vineyards, 
of gardens, and of plentiful harvests ; and the Pro- 
pontis has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible 
' store of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in 
their stated seasons^ without skill, and almost 
without labour But when the passages of the 
Streights were thrown open for trade, they alter- 
nately admitted the natural and artificial riches oi' 
the north and south, of the Euxinc, and of th(' 
Mediterranean. Whatever rode commodities were 
collected in the forests of Germany and Scythia, 
as far as the sources of the Tanais and the Borys- 
thenes ; whatsoever was manufactured by the skill 
of Europe or Asia ; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the farthest India, were brought 
by the varying winds into the port of Constan- 
tinople, which, for many ages, attracted the com- 
merce of the ancient world 

The prospect of beauty, of safety,’ and of Founria- 
wealth, united in a single spot, was sufficient to 
justify the choice of Constantine. But as some 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, iu every 


“ See Belon. Observations, c. 72 — 70. Among a variety of dif- 
ferent species, the Pelaniides, a sort of Thuiinies, were the most 
celebrated. We may learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, 
that the profits of the fishery constituted the princijial revenue ol 
Byzantium. 

** See the eloquent dencription of Busbequius, epistol. i. p. 64. 
Est in Europa j habet in conspcctu Asiam, Egyptum, Africanique 
a dextr&: quae Lametsi contiguae non sunt, main tamen navigan- 
dique commoditate veluli junguntur. A sinistra vtTo Pontus csi 
Euxinus, &c. 
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CHAP. 

XVII. 


ngCj been supposed to reBect a becoming nmjesty 
on the origin of great cities the emperor wiis 
desirous of ascribing his resolution, not so much 
to the uncertain counsels of human policy, as to 
the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wis- 
dom. In one of his law^s he has been careful to 
instruct posterity, that, in obedience to the com- 
mands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations 
of Constantinople^^': and though he has not con- 
descended to relate in what manner the coelestial 
inspiration was communicated to his mind, the 
defect of his modest silence luis been liberally 
supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding writers ; 
who describe the nocturnal vision which appeared 
to the fancy of Constantine, as he slept within the 
walls of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the 
city, a venerable matron sinking under the weight 
of years and infirmities, w^as suddenly transformed 
into a blooming maid, whom Ins own hands 
adorned with all the symbols of Imperial great- 
Jiess The monarch awoke, interpreted the 
auspicious omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, 
the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to 
a city or colony was celebrated by the Romans 
with such ceremonies as had been ordained by a 

^ Datur haec venia anliquitati, iit misccntlo humana divinis, pri- 
mordia urbium augustiora facial. T. 1/iv. in proem. 

^ He says, in one of his laws, pro commoditalc Urbls quam 
seterno non.inc, jubente Deo, donavimus. Cod. Theodos. 1. xiii. 
tit. V. leg. 7- 

^ The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and the Author of the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, confine themselves to \agae and general ex- 
pressions. For a more particular account of the vision, we are ob- 
liged to have recourse to such Latin writers as William of Malmes- 
bury, See Ducange, C. P. 1. i. p. 24, 23. 
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^nerons superstition'^; and though Constantine 
inii^ht omit some rites which savoured too strongly 
of their Pagan origin^ yet he was anxious to leave 
a deep impression of hope and respect on the 
minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance in 
his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn pro- 
cession ; and directed the line, which was traced 
as the boundary of the destined capital : till the 
growing circumference was observed with astonish- 
ment by the assistants, who, at length, ventured to 
observe, that he had already exceeded the most 
ample measure of a great city. I shall still ad- 
“ vanee,” replied Constantine, till iik, the in- 
visible guide who marches before me, tliiuKs 
proper to stop Without presuming to inves- 
tigate the nature or motives of this extraordinary 
conductor, we shall content ourselves with the 
more humble task of describing the extent and 
limits of Constantinople 

Ill the actual state of the city, the ])alaee and 
gardens of the Seraglio occupy the eastern 
niontory, the first of the seven bills, and cover 

- See Plutdrch in Romul. tom. i. p. aj. edit. Bryan. Ainniij^ 
olIkt ceremonies, a large Indc, winch had been dug lor that j)ur- 
pose, was filled up with handfuls ol earth, whicli each o( the sctllerr. 
brought from the place of his birth, and thu'. adupled his new 
country. 

Philostorglus, I. il. c- 9. 'Phis incident, though borrowed frrjm 
a suspected writer, is characteristic and probable. 

See in the Memones de I’Academie, tom. xxxv. p. 7 17 — 7''fh 
a dissertation of M. d’Anvillc on the extent of ( ’onstantinople. He 
takes tlie plan inserted m the Imperluin Orientalc of Bandun <ks the 
most complete , but, by i series of \cry nice observations, he reduces 
the extravagant proportion of the scale, and instead (*f 95(JO, de- 
termines the circumference of the city as consisting of about 7bOU 
h^eneh foisei 
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CHAP, aboat one hundred and fifty acres of our own 
measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and de- 
spotism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian 
republic; but it may be supposed that the By- 
zantins were tempted by tbe conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitations on that side 
beyond the modern limits of the Seraglio. The 
new walls of Constantine stretched from the port 
to tbe Propontis across the enlarged breadth of 
the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the ancient fortification ; and with the city of 
Byzantium they inclosed five of the seven hills, 
which, to the eyes of those who approach Con- 
stantinople, appear to rise above each other in' 
beautiful order’‘. About a century after the 
death of the founder, the new buildings, extend- 
ing on one side up the harbour, and on the other 
along the Propontis, already covered the narrow 
ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the 
seventh hill. The necessity of protecting those 
suburbs from the incessant inroads of the bar- 
barians, engaged the younger Theodosius to sur- 
round bis capital with an adequate and permanent 
inclosure of walls’*. From the eastern promon- 
tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 


Codinus Antiquitat. Const, p. ]3. He assigns the church of 
St. Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbour. It is men- 
tioned in Ducange, I. iv. c. 6 ; but I have tried, without success, to 
tliscover the exact place where it was situated. 

“ The new wall of Theodosius was constructed in the year 413. 
In 447 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three 
months by the diligence of the praefcct Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Blachcrnae was first taken into the city in the reign of Heraclius 
Ducange Const. 1. i. c. 10, 11. 
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Constantinople was about three Roman miles"’; chap. 
the circumference measured between ten and 
eleven ; and the surface might be computed as 
equal to about two thousand English acres. It is 
impossible to justify the vain and credulous ex- 
aggerations of modern travellers, who have some- 
times stretched the limits of Constantinople over 
the adjacent villages of the European, and even 
•of the Asiatic coast^^ But the suburbs of Pera 
and Galata, though situate beyond the haibour, 
may deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city^^; and this addition may perhaps authorise 
the measure of a Byzantine bistoriijii^ who assigns 
sixteen Greek (about fourteen Rom^) miles for 
the circumference of his native city^. Such an 
extent may seem not unworthy of an Imperial 

" The raeasurement is expressed in the Notitia, by 14,075 feet. 

It is reasonable to supjwse that these were Greek feet; the pro- 
portion of which has been ingeniously determined by iM. d’Anville. 

He compares the 180 feet wiih the 73 Hashemite cubits, which in 
different writers are assigned for the height of St. Sojihia. ‘ Hach of 
these cubits w'as equal to 27 French inches. 

The accurate The\cnot Cb i. c. J5.) walked in one hour and 
three quarters round two of the sides of the triangle, from the Kiosk 
of the Seraglio to the seven towere. D’Anville examines with care, 
and receives with confidence this decisive testimony, which gives 
a circumference of ten or twelve miles. The extravagant compu- 
tation of Tournefort (Lett’-e XI.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, 
without including Scutari, is a strange departure from iiis usual 
character, 

“ The sycae, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and wttc 
very much embellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names 
of Pera and Galata. The etymology of the former is obvious ; that 
of the latter is unknown. Sec Ducange Const. 1. i. c. 22. and 
Gylllas de Byzant. 1. iv. c. 10. 

* One hundred and eleven stadia, which may be translated into 
modem Greek miles each of seven stadia, or 660 , sometimes only 
f>00 French toises. See D’Anville Mesures Itineraires, p. 53. 

VOL. ITI. C 
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CHAP, residence. Yet Constantinople mast yield to 
1 Babylon and Thebes”, to ancient Rome, to Lon- 
don, and even to Paris*. 

P/ogreasof The master of the Roman world, wbo aspired 
the work. eternal monument of the glories of 

his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that 
great work the wealth, the labour, and all that 
yet remained of the genius of obedient millions. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expence 
bestowed with Imperial liberality on the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, by the allowance of 
about two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticoes, 
and the aqueducts The forests that over- 
shadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the cele- 
brated quarries of white marble in the little island 
of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock 
of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conve- 
nience of a short water-carriage, to the harbour 
of Byzantium'^. A multitude of labourers and 


When the nneient texts, which describe the size oi Babylon 
andTliebes, arc settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the measures 
ascertained, wc find that those famous cities filled the great but not 
incredible circumference of about twenty five or thirty miles. Com- 
^'ure D’Anville Mem. de I’Acadcmie, tom. xxviii. p. 235. with Ids 
Defcrlplion d’ I’Egypte, p, 201, £02. 

Jf we divide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of 50 
I'rencli toises^ the former contains 850, and the latter IlOO of those 
divisions. 

^ Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds weight of 
gold. This sum is taken from Codinus Anliquiu Const, p. 11. ; but 
unless that contemptible author had derived his information from 
some purer sources, he would probably have been unacquainted with 
so obsolete a mode of reckoning. 

^ For the fdrests of the Black Sea, consult Toumefort, Lettre 
XYI. for the marble quarrici of Proconnesus, see Strabo, 1. xiii. 
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artificers urged the conclusion of the work with CHAP. 

” . Y V T I 

incessant toil : but the impatience of Constantine 
soon discovered, that, in the decline of the arts, 
the skill as well as numbers of his architects bore 
a very unequal proportion to the greatness of his 
designs. The magistrates of the most distant 
provinces were therefore directed to institute 
schools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes 
■ of rewards and privileges, to engage in the study 
and practice of architecture a sufficient number 
of ingenious youths, who had received a liberal 
education The buildings of the new city were 
executed by such artificers as the reign of Con- 
stantine could afford ; but they were decorated 
by the hands of the most celebrated masters of 
the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive 
the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassed 
indeed the power of a Roman emperor ; but the 
immortal productions which they had bequeathed 
to posterity were exposed without defence to the 
rapacious vanity of a despot. By his commands 
the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of 
their most valuable ornaments^*. The trophies 


j). 58 B. Tlic latter had already furnished the materials of the stately 
buildings of Cyzicus. 

See the ( odex Theotlos. 1. xiii. tit. iv. leg. 1. This law is 
dated in the year 334, and was addressed to the prsefect of Italy, 
whose jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commentary of Godc- 
froy, on the whole title well deserves to be consulted. 

Con£tantinopoli3 dedicator jioene omnium iirhlum nudiutc. 
Hieronym. Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. 8,9. The author of 
the Antlquitit. Const. 1. lii. (apud Banduri Imp. Orient, torn. i. 
p- 41.) enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens, and a long list 
of other cities. The prov mceS of Greece and Asia Minor njay be 
supposed to have yielded the richest booty- 
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CHAP, of memorable wars, the objects of religious ve- 

, neration, the most finished statues of the gods and 

heroes, of the sages and poets, of ancient times, 
contributed to the splendid triumph of Constan- 
tinople ; and gave occasion to the remark of the 
historian Cedreuus*’, who observes, with some 
enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting except 
the souls of the illustrious men whom those ad- 
mirable monuments were intended to represent. 
But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the 
declining period of an empire, when the human 
mind w'as depressed by civil and religious slavery, 
that we should seek for the souls of Homer and 
of Demosthenes. 

Edifices. During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueror 
had pitched his tent on the commanding eminence 
of the second hill. To perpetuate the memory of 
his success, he chose the same advantageous posi- 
tion for the principal Forum which appears to 
have been of a circular, or rather elliptical form. 
The two opposite entrances formed triumphal 
arches ; the porticoes, which inclosed it on every 
side, w'ere filled with statues; and the centre of 
the Forum was occupied by a lofty column, of 
w'hich a mutilated fragment is now degraded by 
the appellation of the burnt pillar. This column 


^ Hist. Com|)cnd. p. 369 . He describes the statue, or rather 
bust of Homer with a degree of taste which plainly indicates that 
Cedrenus copied the style of a more fortunate age. 

Zosim. 1. ii. p. 106 . Chron. Alexandrin. vel Paschal, p. 284. 
Ducange Const. 1. i. c. 24. Even the last of those writers seems to 
confound the Forum of Constantine with the Augusteum, or court 
of the palace. I am not satisfied whether I have properly distin- 
,<uiihed what belongs to the one and the other. 
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Was erected on a pedestal of white marble twenty CHAP, 
feet iiigh; and was composed of ten pieces of 
poipbyry, each of which measured about ten feet 
in height, and about thirty*three in circumference ‘ 

On the summit of the pillar above one hundred 
and twenty feet from the ground, stood the colos- 
sal statue of Apollo. It was of bronze, had been 
transported either from Athens or from a town of 
Phrygia, and was supposed to be the work of 
Phidias. The artist had represented the god of 
day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the em- 
peror Constantine himself, with a sceptre in his 
right hand, the globe of the world in his left, and 
a crown of rays glittering on his head^". The Cir- 
cus, or Hippodrome, was a stately building about 
four hundred paces in length, and one hundred 
in breadth The space between the two indu' 
or goals was filled with statues and obelisks ; 
and w'c may still remark a very singular frag- 
ment of antitjuity; the bodies of three serpents, 
twisted into one pillar of brass. Their triple 
beads Ijad once supported the golden tripod 
wb it'll, after the defeat of Xerxes, was conse- 
crated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious 


The most tolerable accoiiutof this column is given by I’ocock. 
Description of the East, voL ii. part ii. jt. 131. But it is still iii 
many instances perplexed and unsatisfactory. 

Ducange Const. 1. i. c. 24. p. 70\ and liis notes ad Alexiad. 
p. 382. The statue of Ctmstantine or Apollo was thrown down 
under the reign of Alexis Comnenus, 

Tournefort (Letlre Xll ) computes the Atmeidan it lijur hun- 
dred paces. If he means geometrical paces (T five li eL each, it 
was three hundred ioists, m length, about forty more than the great 
Circus of Rome, bee d’Anville Mcsurcs Itineraires, p. 73. 
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CHAP. Greeks^. The beauty of the Hippodrome has 
been long since defaced by the rude hands of the 
Turkish conquerors; but, under the similar ap- 
pellation of Atraeidan, it still serves as a place 
of exercise for their horses. From the throne, 
whence the emperor viewed the Circensian games, 
a winding staircase*® descended to the palace ; a 
magnihcent edihce, which scarcely yielded to the 
residence of Rome itself, and which, together with 
the dependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, 
covered a considerable extent of ground upon 
the banks of the Propontis between the Hippo- 
drome and the church of St. Sophia '''. We might 


** The guardians of the most holy relics would rejoice if they 
were able to produce such a chain of evidence as may be alleged on 
this occasion. See Bandurl ad Antiquitat. Const, p. 068. Gyllius 
de Byzant. 1. ii. c. 13. 1. The original consecration of the tripod 

and pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotus 
and PoLisanias. 2. The Pagan Zosimus agrees with the three eccle- 
siastical historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that the sacred 
ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople 
by the order of Constantine; and among these the serpentine pillar 
ol the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. 3. All the European 
travellers who have visited Constantinople, from Buondelmontc to 
Pocock, describe it in the same place, and almost in the same 
manner ; the differences between them are occasioned only by the 
injuries which it has sustained from the Turks. Mahomet the 
Second lyoke the under-jaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of 
Ills battle-axe. Thevenot, 1. i, c. 17. 

^ The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and very 
frequently occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducange Const. I. ii. 
c. 1. p. 104. 

There are three topographical points which indicate the situ- 
ation of the palace. 1. The staircase which connected it with the 
Hippodrome or Atraeidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Pro- 
|>ontis from whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight of marble 
steps, to the gardens of the palace. 3. The Augustcum was a spa- 
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likewise celebrate the baths,' which still retained CHAP, 
the name of Zenxippns, after they had been en- , / 

riched, by the muniScence of Constantine, with 
lofty columns, various marbles, and above three- 
score statues of bronze But wc should deviate 
from the design of this history, if we attempted 
minutely to describe the different buildings or 
quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that whatever could adorn the dignity of a 
great capital, or contribute to the benefit or plea- 
sure of its numerous inhabitants, wfl^ contained 
within the walls of Constantinople. A particular 
description, composed about a century after its 
foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of 
learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public, and 
one hundred and fifty-three private, baths, fifty- 
two porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or 
reservoirs of water, four spacious halls for the 
meetings of the senate or courts of justice, 
fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, 
which, for their size or beauty, deserved to be 


cious court, one side of which was occupied by the front of the 
palace, and another by the church of St. Sophia. 

Zeuxlppus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a 
[^art of old Ryzantiura. The difficulty of assigning their true situa- 
tion has not been felt by Ducange* History seems to connect them 
with St. Sophia and the palace; but the original plan inserted in 
Banduri, places them on the other side of the city, near the harbour. 
For their beauties seeChroii. Paschal, p. 285. and Gyllius dc Byzant. 
1. ii. c. 7. Christodorus (sec Antiquitat. Const. I. vii.) composed in- 
scriptions in verse for each of the statues. He was a Theban poet in 
genius as well as in birth ; 

Baeolum in crasiO jurarcs acre nalum. 
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CHAP, distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habi- 
tations - 

Popuia- The populousness of his favoured city was 
the next and most serious object of the attention 
of its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, the remote and the 
immediate consequences of that memorable event 
were strangely confounded by the vanity of the 
Greeks, and the credulity of the Latins It was 
asserted, and believed, that all the noble families 
of Rome,^ie senate, and the equestrian order, 
with their innumerable attendants, had followed 
their emperor to the banks of the Propontis ; that 
a spurious race of strangers and plebeians was left 
to possess the solitude of the ancient capital ; and 
that the lands of Italy, long since converted into 
gardens, were at once deprived of* cultivation 
and inhabitants*^*. In the course of this history, 
such exaggerations will be reduced to their just 

See' the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large liouses, 
domus ■, but the word must have had a more dignified signification. 
No insulce are mentioned at Constantinople. The old capital con- 
sisted of 424 streets, the new of 322. 

Liutprand Legatio ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 153. The mo- 
dern Greeks have strangely disfigured the antiquities of Constanti- 
nople. We might excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian 
writers j but it is some*what astonishing, that the Greeks, who had 
access to the authentic materials preserved in their own language, 
should prefer fiction to truth, and loose tradition to genuine history. 
In a single page of Codinus we may deted^ twelve unpardonable mis- 
takes y the reconciliation of Severus and Kiger, the marriage of their 
son and daughter, the siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, 
the invasion of the Gauls, which recalled Severus to Rome, the 
siv/y years which elapsed from his death to the foundation of Con- 
stanfinople, kc, 

Montesquieu, Grandeur et Dccadciiec des Romains, c. 17 . 
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\alno; yet, since the growth of Constantinople 
cannot be ascribed to the general increase of man- , 

kind and of industry, it nmst be admitted, that 
this artificial colony was raised at the cxpcncc of 
the ancient cities of the empire. Many opulent 
senators of Rome, and of the Eastern provinces, 
were probably invited by Constantine to adopt 
for their country the fortunate spot which he had 
chosen for his own residence. The invitations 
of a master are scarcely to be distinguished from 
commands ; and the liberality of the emperor ob- 
tained a ready and cheerful obedience. Me be- 
stowed on his favourites the palaces which he had 
built in the several quarters of the city, assigned 
them lands and pensions for the support of their 
dignity^, and alienated the demesnes of. Pontus 
and Asia to grant hereditary estates by the easy 
tenure of maintaining a house in the capital’ 

But these encouragements and obligations soon 
became superfluous, and w'ere gradually abolish- 
ed. Wherever the seat of government is’fi.xed, a 

TKcmist. Oral. iil. p. 48. edit. Hdrdouin. Sozoincii, 1. il. c. ,1. 

Zosiin. 1. u. p. 107. Anonym, Valesian. p. 715. If wc could 
credit Codinus (p. 10.), Constantine built houses for the senators on 
the exact model of their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well 
as himself, with the pleasure of an agreeable siir[)nsc ; but the whoh- 
story is full of fictions and inconsistencies. 

The law by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 
abolished this tenure, may be found among the Novellaeof that cin- 
j)cror at the head of the Theodosian C ode, tom. vi. nov. 12 . M. dc 
Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom iv. p. 371.) has e\ideraly mis- 
taken the nature of these esUtes. With a grant from the Imperial 
demesnes, the same condition was accepted as a favour, Inch would 
justly have been deemed a hardship, if it had been iinposcei Mj>oii 
priiate property. 
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CHAP, considerabie part of the public revenue will be 
expended by the prince himself, by bis ministers, 
by the officers of justice, and by the domestics of 
the palace. The most wealthy of the proTincials 
will be attracted by the powerful motives of inte- 
rest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A 
third and more numerous class of inhabitants will 
insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, 
and of merchants, who derive their subsistence 
from their own labour, and from the wants or 
luxury of the superior ranks. In less than a cen- 
tury, Constantinople disputed with Rome itself 
the pre-eminence of riches and numbers. New 
piles of buildings, crowded together with too 
little regard to health or convenience, scarcely 
allowed, the intervals of narrow streets for the 
perpetual throng of men, of horses, and of car- 
riages. The allotted space of ground was insuf- 
ficient to contain the increasing people ; and the 
additional foundations, which, on either side, 
were advanced into the sea, might alone have 
composed a very considerable city^k 
Privilego. "^ be frequent and regular distributions of wine 

and oil, of corn or bread, of money or provi- 
sions, had almost exempted the poorest citizens of 
Rome from the necessity of labour. The mag- 
nificence of the first CiEsars was in some measure 

The passages of Zosimus, of Eunapius, of Sozomen, and of 
Agathius^ which relate to tlie increase of boildings and inhabitant* 
at Constantinople, are collected and connected by Gyllius de Byzant. 

1* i. c. 3. Sidonius Appollinaris (in Panegyr. Anthem. 56. p. 2g0, 
edit. Sirmond) describe* the modes that were pushed forwards into 
the sea, they consisted of the famous Puziolan sand, which hardens 
in the wj^tcr. 
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imitated bv the founder of Constantinople^: bat CHAP, 
his liberality, however it might excite the ap- . 

plaiise of the people, has incurred the censure of 
posterity. A nation of legislators and conquerors 
might assert their claim to the harvests of Africa, 
which had been purchased with their blood ; and 
it was artfully contrived by Augustus, that, in 
the enjoyment of plenty, the Romans should lose 
the memory of freedom. But the prodigality of 
Constantine could not be excused by any con- 
sideration either of public or private interest; and 
the annual tribute of corn imposed upon Bgypt 
for tl 1C benefit of his new capital, was applied to 
feed a lazy and indolent populace, at the expcncc 
of the husbandmen of an industrious province^"'. 

Some other regulations of this emperor are less 
liable to blame, but they are less deserving of no- 
tice. He divided Constantinople into fourteen 
regions or quarters dignified the public council 


Sozomen, I. ii. c. o. Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 9 . Cndin. Antiquiut. 
Const, p. K. Jt appears by Socrates, I. il. c. 13. that the daiiy 
allowances of the city consisted of eight myriads of which wc 
may either translate with Valesius by the w'ords inodii of corn, or 
consider as cx[)ressive of the number of loaves of bread. 

See Cod. Theodos. 1. xiii, and xiv. and Cod, Justinian. Edict. 
\ii- tom. ii. p. 648. edit Genev. See the beautiful complaint ol 
Rome in the poem of Claudian de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 40 — Ol. 

Cum subiit par Ro.ma mihi, divisaque summit 
iEquales aurora togas j iEgyplia rura 
In partem cessere novam. 

The regions of Constantinople arc mentioned in the cckIc of 
Justinian, and particularly described in the Notitia of the younger 
ThetKloslus j but as the four last of them are not ineludctl within 
the wall of Conslantinc, it may be doubled whether tliio divbioii of 
the city should be releiicd to tlic founder. 
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CHAP, with the appellation’ of senate communicated to 
the citizens the privileges of Italy®, and bestowed 
on the rising city the title of Colony, the first and 
most favoured daughter of ancient Rowe, The 
vencwble parent still waiutained tl)e legal and 
acknowledged supremacy, which was due to her 
age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of her 
former greatness*”. 

Dcdica- As Constantine urged the progress of the work 
tion, A D. jjjg impatience of a lover, the walls, the por- 

ii30ori)34. * 1 1 ■ r* 1 j 

ticoes, and the principal edifices were completed 
in a few years, or, according to another account, 
in a few months^: but this extraordinary dili- 


Senatum constituit secundi ordinis; C/aro5 vocavit. Anonym. 
Valcsian. p. 715. The senators of old Rome were styled darissmi. 
See a curious note of Valcsius ad Ammian. Marcellin, xxii. 9. 
From the eleventh epistle of Jtilian, it should seem that the place of 
senator was considered as a burthen, rather than as an honour ; but 
the Abbe dc la Bleterie (Vic dc Jovien, tom. ii. p. 371») has shewn 
that this epistle could not relate to Constantinople. Miglit we not 
read, instead of the celebrated name of Bv^amot;, the obscure hut 
more probable word Btaav^rjwn^ Bisanthe or Rheedestus, now llho- 
dosto, w'as a small maritime city of Thrace. See Stephan. Byz. de 
Urbibus, p. 225. and Cellar. Geograph, tom. i. p. Clf). 

Cod. Theodos. 1. xiv. 13. The commentary of Godefroy 
(tom. V. p. 220.) 13 long, but perplexed j nor indeed is it easy to as- 
certain in what the Jus itaheum could consist, after the freedom of 
the city had been communicated to the whole empire. 

“ Julian (Orat. i, p, H.) celebrates Constantinople as not less su- 
perior to all other cities, than she was inferior to Rome itself. His 
learned commentator (Spauheim, p. 75, 76.) justifies this language 
by several parallel and contemporary instances. Zosimus, as well as 
Socrates and Sozomcn, flourished after the division of the empire 
between the two sons of Theodosius, which established a perfect 
tqualiiy between the old and the new capital. 

^ Codinus (Antiquitat. p. 8.) affirms, that the foundations of 
Constantinople w^ere laid in the year of the world 5837 (A.D. 329 -), 
on llic 2hlh of September, and that the city was dedicated the llth 
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ecnce should excite the less admiration, since CHAP, 
o ^ ^ ^ XVII 

many of the buildings were finished in so hasty 

and imperfect a manner, that, under the succeed- 
ing reign, they were preserved with difficulty from 
impending ruin“ But while they displayed the 
vigour and freshness of youth, the founder pre- 
pared to celebrate the dedication of his city"’. 

The games and largesses which crowned the pomp 
of this memorable festival may easily be sup- 
posed : but there is one circumstance of a more 
singular and permanent nature, which ought not 
entirely to be overlooked. As often as the birtli- 
day of the city returned, the statue of Constantine, 
framed by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing 
in his right-hand a small image of the genius of 
the place, was erected on a triumphal car. Tlie 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in 
their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn 
procession as it moved through the Ilippodrome. 


of May 5038 (A. D. 330.). He connects these dates with several 
characteristic epochs, but they contradict each other; the authority 
of Codinus is of little weight, and the space w'hich he assigns must 
appear insufficient. The term of ten years is given us by Julian 
(Oral. 1. p. 8.); and Spanheim labours to establish the truth of it 
(p. Go — 75.), by the help of tv^o passages from Themistius (Orat. iv. 
p. 58.) and of Philostorgius (I. ii. c. 9.), which form a period from 
the year 324 to the year 334. Modern critics are divided concern- 
ing this point of chronology, and their diflereni sentiments arc very 
accurately described by Tillemont, Hist, des Empcrcurs, tom. iv 

p. 619 — 62 .). 

^ 'riicmistius, Orat. iii p. 47 . Zosini. 1 ii. p. 108. Constan- 
tine himself, in one of his laws (Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. i.). betra)s 
his impatience. 

Cedrenus and Zonarai, faithful to the mode of superstition 
which prevailed in their own times, assure us that Constantinople 
w'as consecrated to the virgm Mother of God. 



CHAP. When it was opposite to the throne of the rcign- 
ing emperor, be rose from bis seat, and with 
grateful reverence adored tlie memory of his pre- 
decessor At the festival ^f the dedication, an 
edict, engraved on a column of marble, bestowed 
the title of Second or New Rome on the city of 
Constantine®**. But the name of Constantinople®'^ 
has prevailed over that honourable epithet ; and 
after the revolution of fourteen centuries, still 
perpetuates the fame of its author’”. 

Form of The foundation of a new capital is naturally 
mfia,''' connected with the establishment of a new form 
of civil and military admipistration. The distinct 
view of the complicated system of policy, intro- 
duced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine, 
and completed by his immediate successors, may 


The earliest and most complete account of this extraordinary 
ceremony may be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. i?85. Til- 
lemont, and the other friends of Constantine, who are offended with 
the air of Paganism which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, 
liad a right to consider it as doubtful, but they were not aLilhonscd 
to omit the mention of it. 

Sozomen, 1, ii. c. 2. Ducange C. P. 1. i. c. G. Velut ipsius 
Romae flliam, is the expression of Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 1. v. c. 25. 

“ Eutropius, 1. X. c. 8. Julian. Oral. i. p. 8. Ducange C. P. 
1. i. c. 5. The name of Constantinople is extant on the medals of 
Constintine. 

^ The lively Fontcnelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii.) affects to 
deride the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the 
disappointmenfof Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in 
the vulgar appellation of Istambol, a Turkish corruption of k; t»;» 
troA/v, Yet the original name is still preserved, 1. By the nations of 
Europe. 2. By the modern Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, whose writ- 
ings are diffused over the wide extent of their conquests in Asia and 
Atrica. See D'Hcrbelot Biblioth^ue Orien tale, p. 275. 4. By the 
more learned Turks, and by the emperor himself in his public man- 
dates. Canterair’s History of the Olhman Empire, p. 51. 
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not only amuse the fancy by the singular picture CHAP, 
of a great empire, but will tend to illustrate the ^ 
secret and internal causes of its rapid decay. In 
the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we 
may be frequently led into the more early or the 
more recent times of the Roman history ; but the 
proper limits of this enquiry will be included 
within a period of about one hundred and thirty 
years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
publication of the Theodosian code ' ‘ ; from 
which, as well as from the Notitia of the east 
and west'\ we derive the most copious and au- 
thentic information of the state of the empire. 

This variety of objects will suspend, for some 
time, the course of the narrative; but the inter- 
ruption will be censured only by those readers 
who are insensible to the importance of laws and 
manners, while they peruse, with eager curiosity, 
the transient intrigues of a court, or tlic accidental 
event of a battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with Hierarchy 
s\djstanti;d power, had left to the vanity of the ,taie. 
East the forms and ceremonies of ostentatious 
greatness"’. But when they lost even the sem- 

The Theodosian code was promulgated A. D. 438. See the 
Troleguinena of Godefroy, c. i. p. 183. 

'* Pancirohis, in his elaborate Commentary, assigns to the No- 
taia, a date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code ; but his 
proofs, or rather coDjecture.s, are extremely feeble. 1 should be 
rather inclined to place this useful work between the final division of 
the empire (A. D. 395.), and the succesifiil invasion of Gaul by the 
Barbarians (A. D. 407 ) Sec Histoire des ancicns Peuplcs de I'Eu- 
rope, tom. vii. p, 40. 

^ Scilicet externae superhiae -sueto, non inerat notitia nostri (per- 
haps nostrct)‘j apud quos vis Imperii valet, inauia transmittuntur 
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CHAP, blance of those virtues which were derived from 

XV"11. 

^ their ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman 
manners was insensibly corrupted by the stately 
affectation of the courts of Asia. The distinc- 
tions of personal merit and influence, so conspi- 
cuous in a republic, so feeble and obscure under 
a monarchy, were abolished by the despotism 
of the emperors ; who substituted in their room 
a severe subordination of rank and office, from 
the titled slaves who were seated on the steps 
of the throne, to the meanest instruments of 
arbitrary power. This multitude of abject de- 
pendents was interested in the support of the 
actual government, from the dread of a revo- 
lution, which might at once confound their 
ho))cs, and intercept the reward of their ser- 
vices. In this divine hierarchy (for such it is 
frequently styled), every rank was marked wuth 
the most sciiipulous exactness, and its dignity 
was displayed in a variety of trifling and so- 
lemn ceremonies, which it was a study to learn, 
and a sacrilege to neglect^^ The purity of the 
Latin language was debased, by adopting, in 
the intercourse of pride and -flattery a pro- 
fusion of epithets, which Tally would scarcely 
have understood, and which Augustus would 


Tacit, Annal. xv. 31. The gradation from the style of freedom and 
simplicity, to that of form and servitude, may be traced in the Epis^ 
ties of Cicero, of Pliny, and of Symraachus. 

The emperor Gratian, after confirming a law of precedency 
published by Valeutinian, the father of his Dmnxty^ thus continues: 
Siquis igitur indebitum sibi locum usurpaverit, nulla se ignoratione 
defendat ; sitque plane jacrilegii reus, qni diuina prflecepta neglexerit. 
Cod. Theod. 1. vi, tit, v. leg. 2. 
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liavc rejected with indignation. The principal CHAl\ 
officers of the empire were sainted, even by the 
sovereign himself, with the deceitful titles of your 
Sincerity^ your Gravity^ your Ed'ccllany^ your 
Emimiicc^ your sublime and wonderful Magriitude, 
your illustrious and magnificent ///g7ozovj‘\ I’lie 
codicils or patents of their office were curiously 
emblazoned with such emblems as were best 
•adapted to explain its nature and liigli dignity; 
the image or portrait of the reigning emperors ; a 
triumphal car; the book of mandates placed on a 
table, covered with a rich carpt^t, and illuminated 
by four tapers ; the allegorical figures of the piaj- 
vinccs which they governed ; or the appellations 
and standards of tlie troops whom they com- 
manded. Some of these official ensigns were really 
exhibited in their hall of audience ; others pre- 
ceded their pompous march wdiencver they ap- 
peared in public; and every circumstance of their 
denjcanour, their dress, their ornaments, and 
tJjeir train, was calculated to inspire a deep 
reverence for the i cj)resentatives of supreme ma- 
jesty. By a philosophic observer, the system Of 
tlie Roman government might liave been mis- 
taken for a splendid theatre, tilled with players of 
every character and degree, who repeated the lan- 
guage, and imitated the passions, ol their original 
modef^ 


Consult the Noliiia Digiiitatwn Jt. the ciul oi the 1 tieodosiciu 
Code, to[ii. vi. j). C 1 G. 

Pancirolus ad Notitiein ulriusfjue p. SO Hut his ex- 

planations are obscure, and lie docs not sullu’ienlly disluiguish the 
jjainted etnblcins from the eftective ensigns ol olhee. 

VOL. IIJ. D 
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CHAP. All the magistrates of sufficient importance to 
^ place in the general state of the empire, 

Three Were accurately divided into three classes. 1. The 
hoiiour.*^ Jlhtairiom. 2. The Spcctahiles, or Respect abk : 
And, 3. The Clarissimi ; whom we may translate 
by tlie word Honourable. In the times of Roman 
simplicity, the last-mentioned epithet was used 
only as a vague expression of deference, till it 
became at length the peculiar and appropriated 
title of all who were members of the senate”, 
and consequently of all who, from that vener- 
able body, were selected to govern the pro- 
vinces. The vanity of those who, from their 
rank and office, might claim a superior distinc- 
tion above the rest of the senatorial order, was 
long afterwards indulged with the new appella- 
tion of Respectable: but the title of Illustrious 
was always reserved to some eminent personages 
who were obeyed or reverenced by the two sub- 
ordinate classes. It was communicated only, 
I. To the consuls and patricians; II. To the 
Praetorian praefects, with the praefects of Rome 
and Constantinople ; III. To the masters general 
of the cavalry and the infantry ; and, IV. To 
the seven ministers of the palace, who exercised 
their sacred functions about the person of the 
emperor'”. Among those illustrious magistrates 
who were esteemed co-ordinate with each other. 


III the Pandects, which may be referred to the reigns of the 
Antonines, Clarissimus is the ordinary and legal title of a senator. 

Pancirol. p. \2 — 17- I have not taken any notice of the two 
inferior ranks, Per/ectissimui, and Eg^egiuSf which were given to 
many persons, who were not raised to the senatorial dignity. 
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the seniority of appointment gave place to the CHAP, 
union of dignities^*'. By the expedient of ho- 
norary codicils, the emperors, who were fond of 
multiplying their favours, might sometimes gratify 
the vanity, though not the ambition, of impatient 
courtiers 

T. As long as the Roman consuls were the first The 
magistrates of a free state, they derived their right 
■to power from the choice of the peo])le. As long 
as the emperors condescended to disguise the ser- 
vitude which they imposed, the consuls were still 
elected by the real or apparent suffrage of the 
senate. From the reign of Diocletian, even these 
vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the success- 
ful candidates who were invested with the annual 
honours of the consulship, affected to deplore the 
humiliating condition of their predecessors. Tlie 
Scipios and the Catos had been reduced to solicit 
the votes of plebeians, to pass through the tedious 
and expensive forms of a popular e^tion^ and to 
expose their dignity to the sljamc of a public 
retusal ; while their own happier fate had reserved 
them for an age and government in which tlie 
rewards ot virtue were assigned by the unerring 
wisdom of a gracious sovereign'b In the epistles 
which the emperor addressed to the two consuls 
elect, it was declared, that they were created by his 


Cod. Thcodos. 1. vi. ti vi. Ibe rules of [)rcccdency arc ascer- 
tained with the most minute accuracy by the emperors, and illustrated 
with equal prolixity by their learned interpreter. 

“ C^. Theodos. 1. vi. tit. xxii. 

Ausonins (m Gralianim Actiouc) basely cxjialiates on this un- 
vvortiiy topic, w'hich is managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. 
10. 19.) with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 
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CHAP, sole anthority*®. Tlieir names anti portraits, en- 
graced on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed over 
the empire as presents to the provinces, the cities, 
the magistrates, the senate, and the people Their 
solemn inauguration was performed at the place 
of the Imperial residence ; and during a period ot 
one hundred and twenty years, Rome was con- 
stantly deprived of the presence of her ancient 
magistrates'^*. On the morning of the first of 
January, the consuls assumed the ensigns of their 
dignity. Their dress was a robe of purple, em- 
broidered in silk and gold, and sometimes orna- 
mented with costly gems“. On this solemn 

” Cum de Consulibiis iu annum creandis, solus mecum voluta- 
rem . . . te Consulem ct designavi, et declaravi, et priorem uuii- 
cupavl ; are some of the expressions employed by llie emperor Cra- 
tian to his preceptor the poet Aiisonius. 

^ immanesque .... dentes 

Qui sect! ferro in tabulas auroque micantet, 

Inscripti rutilum coelato Consule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant. 

Claud, in ii Cons. Stilichon. 

Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets or dyptick^ , see 
Supplement a I’Antiqultti eipliqude, tom. iiL p. 220. 

Consule Iffitatur post plurima secula viso 
Pallanteus apex : agnoscunt rostra curules 
Auditas quondam proavis : desuetaque cingit 
Regius aurata Fora fascibus Ulpia lictor. 

, Claudian in vi Cons. Honorli, 645. 

From the reign of Carus to the sixth consulship of Honorius, there 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the 
emperors were always absent from Rome on the first day of January. 
See the Chronologie de Tillcmont, tom. iii. iv. and v. 

“ See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii 178, &c. ; and iu 
iv Cons. Honorii, 585, &c. ; though in the latter it is not easy to 
separate the ornaments of the emperor frefm those of the consul. 
Ausonius received from the liberality of Gratian, a vesiis palma^a, or 
robe of state, in which the figure of the emperor Cooitantius was 
embroidered. 
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occasion they were attended by the most eminent CHAP 
officers of the state and array, in the habit of 
scnatoirs ; and the useless fasces, armed with the 
once formidable axes, were borne before them by 
the lictors“. The procession moved from the 
palace*^ to the Forum, or principal square of the 
city; where the consuls ascended their tribunal, 
and seated themselves in the curule chairs, which 
.were framed after the fashion of ancient times. 

They immediately exercised an act of jurisdiction, 
by the manumission of a slave, who was brought 
before them for that purpose ; and the ccKunony 
was intended to represent the celebrated action of 
the elder Brutus, the author of liberty and of the 
consulship, when he admitted among his fellow- 
citizens the faithful Vindex, who had revealed the 
conspiracy of the Tarquins®. The public festival 
was continued during several days in all the prin- 
cipal cities ; in Rome, from custom ; in Constan- 
tinople, from imitation ; in Carthage, Antioch, 


Cernis ct annoruni proceres legumque |>otcr(tes ; 

Palricios suiiiunt habitus j et mo/e Crabino 
Discolor iiicedil Icgio, positisque parumper 
Bcllorimi signis, sequilur vexilla Quirinl. 

Lictori cecluiit aquilae, ndetque togatus 
Miles, et in metliii effulget curia castris* 

Claud, in iv Cons, llonorii, 5. 
— sirictasque procu] radiare secures. 

In Cons. Prob. 

See Valesins ad Ammisn. Marcellin. J. xxii. c. 7 . 

^ Auspice mox laeto sonuil clamore tribunal ^ 

'Pc fastos ineunte quater ; solcmnia ludit 
Omnia liberlas : deducium vmdice morem 
Lex servat, famulusque jugo laxatui herili 
DuCitur, ct grato remeat sccurior ictu. 

Claudiau in iv Cons. Honoiii* Oil. 
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CHAP, and Alexandria, from the love of pleasure and the 
y superfluity of wealth"®. In the two capitals of 
the empire the annual games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre^ cost four thousand 
pounds of gold, (about) one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling: and if so heavy an 
expence surpassed the faculties or the inclina- 
tion of the magistrates themselves, the sum was 
supplied from the Imperial treasury®". As soon 
as the consuls had discharged these customary 
duties, they were at liberty to retire into the 
shade of private life, and to enjoy during the 
remainder of the year, the undisturbed contem- 
plation of their own greatness. They no longer 
presided in the national councils ; they no longer 
executed the resolutions of peace or war. Their 
abilities (unless they were employed in more 
effective offices) were of little moment; and 
their names served only as the legal date of the 
year in which they had filled the chair of Ma- 
rius and of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and 
acknowledged, in the last period of Roman ser- 
vitude, that this empty name might be com- 
pared, and even preferred, to the possession of 


” Celebrant quidem solemncs istos dies, omnes ubique urbes quGe 
sub legibus agunt; et lloraa de more, et Constantinopolis de imita- 
tione, cL Antiochia pro luxu, ct discincta Carthago, et doraus 
fluminis Alexandria, sed Treviri Principis beneficio. Ausonlus in 
Grat. Actione. 

Claudian (in Cons. Mall. Theodori, 279 — 331.) describes, in 
a lively and fanciful manner, the various games of the circus, the 
theatre, and the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul. The 
sanguinary combats of gladiators had already been prohibited. 

Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 2(). 
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substantial power. The title of consul was still chap. 
the most splendid object of ambition, the noblest > . 

reward of virtue and loyalty. The emperors 
themselves, who disdained the faint shadow of 
the republic, were conscious that they acquired 
an additional splendour and majesty as often as 
they assumed the annual honours of the consular 
dignity'-^'. 

The proudest and most perfect separation The pain- 
which can he found in any age or country, between 
the nobles and the people, is perhaps that of the 
Patricians and the Plebeians, as it was established 
in the first age of the Roman republic. Wealth 
and honours, the offices of the state, and the cere- 
monies of religion, were almost exclusively pos- 
sessed by the former; who preserving the purity 
of their blood with the most insulting jealousy 
held their clients in a condition of specious vas- 
salage. But these distinctions, so incompatible 
with the spirit of a free people, were removed, 
after a long struggle, by the persevering efforts of 
the Tribunes. The most active and successful of 
the Plebeians accumulated wealth, aspired to ho- 

” In Consulalu honos sine laborc suscipitur. (Maincrtin. in 
Panegyr. Vet. xi. C.) This exaltcxl idea of llie consulsliip is bor- 
rowed from an Oration (iii. p. 107-) pronounced by Julian in the scr- 
mIc court of Constantiug. See the Abb<5 de la lileterie (Meinoirc$ 
de I’Academic, tom. xxiv. p. i'89.), who delights to pursue the ves- 
tiges of the old constitution, and who lomctimes hndi them in his 
copious fancy. 

Intermarriages l)ctwccii the Patricians and Plebeians were pro- 
hibited by the laws of the Tables; and the uniform tiperations 
of human nature may attest that the custom survived the law. See 
in Livy (iv. i — (j.) the pride of family urged by the consul, and the 
nghu of mankind aoserted bv the tribune Camilcius. 
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CHAP, nonrs, deserved triumphs, contracted alliances, 
, and, after some generations, assumed the pride of 
ancient nobility^. The Patrician families, on the 
other hand, whose original number was never re- 
cruited till the end of the commonwealth, either 
failed in the ordinary course of nature, or were ex- 
tinguished in so many foreign and domestic wars, 
or, through a want of merit or fortune, insensibly 
mingled with the mass of the people'*^. Very few 
remained who could derive their pure and genuine 
origin from the infancy of the city, or even from 
that of the republic, when Csesar and Augustus, 
Claudius and Vespasian, created from the body 
of the senate a competent number of new Pa- 
trician families, in the hope of perpetuating an 
(»rdcr, which was still considered as honourable 
and sacred'"’. But these artilicial supplies (in 


See the animated pictures drawn by Sallust, in the Jugurlhiiic 
war, of the |)ride of the nobles, anti even of the virtuous Alelcllus, 
who Was unable to brook the idea that the honour of the coiisulslup 
should be bestowed on the obscure merit of his lieutenant 
(c. 04.). 'bno hundred years before, the race of the iMelelli them- 
selves were confounded among the Plebeians of Ptome ; and Irom 
the etymology of their name of Ciicilius, there is reason to belit\e 
Out those haughty nobles derived their origin from a sutler. 

In the year of Rome 800, very few remained, not only of the 
old P<itrjciaii families, but even of those which had been created by 
(’.Tsar and Augustus. (Tacit. Anna], xl. gf).) The family of 
Scaurus (a branch of the Patrician iEmilii) was degraded so low 
Hut his fell her, who exercised the trade of a charcoal-merchant, 
Icti him only len slaves, and somewhat less than three hundred 
pounds sterling. (Valerius Maxmnis, 1. iv. c. 4. n. 11., Anrel. 
\ H lor in Scauro.) 1 he family was sa\ed from oblivion by the 
iiiirit ol the son. 

l.tfu, Aiiiul. M. > Dion C’assius, 1, ui. j). Hoo. Tiic vir- 
tues (j 1 A^oieula, who \va: eicattii a I'aUkian by the cm[reror \'*c- 
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^Vliicb the reigning house was always included) 
were rapidly swept away by the rage of tyrants, 
by frequent revolutions, by the change of manners, 
and l)y the intermixture of nations’”. Little more 
was left when Constantine ascended the throne, 
than a vague and imperfect tradition, that the 
Patricians had once been the first of the Romans. 
To form a body of nobles, whose influence may 
restrain, while it secures the authority of the mo-- 
narch, would have been very inconsistent with the 
character and policy of Constantine ; but had he 
seriously entertained such a design, it might have 
exceeded the measure of his power to ratify, by an 
arbitrary edict, an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and of opinion. He revived, 
indeed, the title of Patiucian.s, but he revived it 
as a personal, not as an hereditary distinction. 
They yielded only to the transient superiority of the 
annual consuls ; hut they enjoyed the j)re-cminenee 
over all the great officers of state, with the most 
familiar aceess to the person of the prince. This 
lionourable rank was bestowed on th('m for life; 
and as they were usually favourites, and ministers 
who had grown old in the Imperial court, the true 


s|)3sian, reflected honour on that ancient order j hut his aiiceatoi. 
liad not any claim beyond an Etjuestrian nobility. 

rhi3 failure would havcl)een almost im|)Ossible if it were true, 
as Casaubon compels Aurelius V^ictor to afhrni (adSuclon. in( ars.ir. 
c. 42 . Sec Hist. August, p. 203 . and Casaulion T'ornment. p ), 
that Ves[)a5iaii created at orce a thousand Patrician families. But 
this extravagant number is loo much even for the whole Senatorial 
order, unless we should iiulude all the Roman who were 

^lislinguioheti f>y the ftennisbion of wearing the Liiitlnvc. 
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CHAP. 

XVH. 


The Prae- 
tor i in 
[)r3efecli. 


etymology of the word was perverted by igno- 
, ranee and flattery ; and the Patricians of Con- 
stantine were reverenced as the adopted Fathers 
of the emperor and the republic®®. 

II. The fortunes of the Prsetorian preefects 
were essentially difierent from those of the consuls- 
and patricians. The latter saw their ancient great- 
ness evaporate in a vain title. The former, rising 
by degrees from the most humble condition, were 
invested with the civil and military administration 
of the Roman world. From the reign of Severus 
to that of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, 
the laws and the finances, the armies and the pro- 
vinces, were entrusted to their superintending care; 
and, like the Vizirs of the East, they held with one 
hand the seal, and with the other the standard, of 
the empire. The ambition of the praefects, always 
formidable, and sometimes fatal to the masters 
whom they served, was supported by tbe strength 
of the Praetorian bands; but after those haughty 
troops had been weakened by Diocletian, and 
finally suppressed by Constantine, the praefects, 
who survived their fall, were reduced without diffi- 
culty to the station of useful and obedient minis- 
ters. When they were no longer responsible for 
the safety of the emperor’s person, they resigned 
the jurisdiction which they had hitherto claimed and 
exercised over all the departments of the palace. 
They were deprived by Constantine of all military 
command, as soon as they had ceased to lead into 

^ Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 118.; and Godefroy ad Cod. Thcodoi. I, ti. 
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the field, ander their immediate orders, the flower 
of the Roman troops; and at length, by a singular 
revolution, the captains of the guards were trans- 
formed into the civil magistrates of the provinces. 
According to the plan of government instituted 
by Diocletian, the four princes had each their 
Praetorian praefect ; and after the monarchy was 
once more united in the person of Constantine, he 
still continued to create the same number of jour 
PR/EFECTS, and entimsted to their care the same 
provinces which they already administered. l.Thc 
preefect of the East stretched his ample jurisdic- 
tion into the three parts of the globe which were 
subject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the 
Nile to the banks of the Phasis, and from the 
mountains of Thrace to the frontiers of Persia. 
2. The important provinces of Pannonia, Dacia, 
Macedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the 
authority of the prajfect of Illyricum. 3. The 
power of the prsefect of Italy was not confined 
to the countiy fiom whence he derived bis title ; 
it extended over the additional territ(ny of IlhtTtia 
as far as the banks of the Danube, over the de- 
pendent islands of the Mediterranean, and over 
that part of the continent of Africa which lies be- 
tween the confines of Cyi'cne and those of Tingi- 
tania. 4. The prsefect of the Gauls comprehended 
under that plural denomination the kindred pro- 
vinces of Britain and Spain, and his authority was 
obeyed from the wall of Antoninus to the loot of 
Mount Atlas'*’. 

" Zosiinus, 1. ii. p. 109, 110. If we liad noi fortunately poi- 
sc 65 t<l this salnhciory accounl of the (hvisioii of «hr j>owcr anfl pro- 
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CHAP. After the Prietorian praefects had been disniFs- 
sed from all military command, the civil func- 
tions which they were ordained to exercise over 
so many subject nations, were adequate to the 
ambition and abilities of the most consummate mi- 
nisters. To their wisdom was committed the su- 
preme administration of justice and of the finances, 
the two objects which, in a state of peace, com- 
prehend almost all the respective duties of the 
sovereign and of the people; of the former, to 
ju'otect the citizens who are obedient to the 
Jaws ; of the latter, to contribute the share of 
their property which is required for the expcnces 
of the state. The coin, the highways, the posts, 
the granaries, the manufactures, whatever could 
interest the public prosperity, was moderated by 
the authority of the Praetorian prsefects. As the 
immediate representatives of the Imperial ma- 
jesty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, 
and on some occasions to modify, the general 
edicts by their discretionary proclamations. They 
watched over the conduct of the provincial go- 
vernors, removed the negligent, and inflicted 
punishments on the guilty. From all the inferior 
jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of im- 
portance, either civil or criminal, might be 
brought before the tribunal of the praefect ; but 
/lis sentence was final and absolute ; and the em-- 
perors themselves refused to admit any complaints 
against the judgment or the integrity of a magi- 

viiicesof the Pfa?tojian prefects, wt* should frequently have been 
perplexed amidst the copious details of the Code, and the circum- 
"^lantial niiiiutenc^'S of the Notitu. 
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strate whom they honoured with such unbounded CHAi*. 
confidence His appointments were suitable 
to his dignity"”; and if avarice was his ruling 
passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of 
perquisites. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of their prncfects, they wen; 
attentive to counterbalance the power of this great 
office by the uncertainty and shortness of its dura- 
tion . 

From their superior importance and dignity, riic pr«- 
Rome and Constantinople were alone excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Pnetorian pra.feet8. t '"'satnu- 
The immense size of the city, and the experience " 
of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, had 
furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious 
pretence for introducing a new magistrate, wlio 
alone could restrain a servile and turbulent popn- 


Sec a law of Constantine himself. A pra?fectis autem praeto- 
no provocarc, non sinimus. Cod. Justinian. L\ii lit lx.ii’. leg. K^. 
(diarisius, a lau'yer of the Lime of Constantine (lleinec. lli?t. Juris 
Uomani, p. 349.), who admits this law a fund unental jiriiiciple 
of jurisprudence, compares the Praetorian pra^fects to the masters ot 
tile horse of the ancient dictators. Pandect. 1. i. tit \i. 

When Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, 
instituted a Praetorian pracfcct for Africa, he allowed lum a salary 
of one hundred pounds of gold. ■'Cnd. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xxvn. 
leg 1. 

For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be 
suflRcient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and 
Godefroy, who hare diligently collected and accurately digested m 
their proper order all the legal and historical materials. From those 
authors, Dr, Howell (History of the World, \oi. u. p 21—77.) 
has deduced a very distinct abridgment of the state ol the Koman 
empire. 
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CHAP. lace by the strong arm of arbitrary power 

Valerius Messalla was appointed the 6rst prsefcct 
of Rome, that bis reputation might countenance 
so invidious a measure : but, at tlie end of a few 
days, that accomplished citizen’"^ resigned bis 
office, declaring with a spirit worthy of the friend 
of Brutus, that he found himself incapable of ex- 
ercising a power incompatible with public free- 
dom As the sense of liberty became less ex- 
quisite, the advantages of order were more clearly 
understood ; and thepraefect, who seemed to have 
been designed as a terror only to slaves and va- 
grants, was permitted to extend his civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over the equestrian and noble fa- 
milies of Rome. The praetors, annually created as 
the judges of law and equity, could not long dis- 
pute the possession of the Forum with a vigorous 

Tacit. Annal. vi. ll. Eiiseb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion Cassius 
in the oration of Maecenas O- vii. p. 675.), describes the j)rerogativcs 
of the pra?fect of the city as they were established ir] his own lime. 

The fame of Messalla has been scarcely equal to his riurit. 
In the earliest youth he was recommended hy Cicero to the fnend- 
sliip of Brutus. He followed the standard of the republic till it was 
broken in the fields of Philippi : he then accepted and deserved the 
favour of the most moderate of the conquerors ; and uniformly 
asserted his freedom and dignity in the court of Augustus. The 
triumph of Measalla was justified by the conquest of Aquitain. As 
an orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero him- 
self. Messalla cultivated every muse, and was the patron of every 
man of genius. He spent his evenings in philosophic conversation 
with Horace ; assumed his place at table between Delia and Tibul- 
lus; and amused his leisure by encouraging the poetical talents of 
young Ovid. 

Incivilem esse potestatem contestans, says the translator of 
Eusebius. Tacitus cxprcMcs the same idea in other words: fluiii 
ncscius exercendi. 
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and permanent magistrate, who was usually ad- CHAl> 
initted into the C0n6dence of the prince. Their , 
courts were deserted, their number, which had once 
fluctuated between twelve and eighteen was 
gradually reduced to two or three, and their im- 
portant functions were conflned to the expensive 
obligation of exhibiting games for tbe amuse- 
ment of the people. After the office of the Roman 
oonsnls had been changed into a vain pageant, 
which was rarely displayed in the capital, the 
praefects assumed their vacant place in the senate, 
and were soon acknowledged as the ordinary pre- 
sidents of that venerable assembly. They receiv- 
ed appeals from the distance of one hundred miles ; 
and it was allowed as a principle of jurisprudence, 
that all municipal authority was derived from them 
alone In the discharge of his laborious em- 
ployment, the governor of Rome was assisted by 
fifteen officers, some of whom bad been originally 
his e([uals, or even bis superiors. The principal 
departments were relative to the command of a 
numerous watch, established as a safeguard against 

See Lijjslu?, Excursus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit. Anrial. 

}{eineccii iLlemcnt. Juub Civllls secund. ordinciu Pandect, 
tom. i. p. 70. See likewiEe S|;.inhclm de Usu Nunnsmdlum, torn, 
li. dissertat. x. p. IIQ. In the year 4,')0, Marcian published a law, 
that tliref citiiens should be annually created Praetors of ConsUnii- 
nople by the choice of the senate, but with their own consent. Cod. 
Justinian. I. i. tit. xxxix. leg. 2. 

Quidquid igitur intra urbem adniittitur, ad P.C. vjdciiir per- 
tinerej sed ct siquld intra cenUsimum milliariuin. Ulpian in Pan- 
dect. l.i. tit. xiii. n. 1. He proceeds to eiiunieratc the various ofhees 
of tbe pra feet, who, in the cede of Justinian (1. i. tit. xxxlx. leg. ^5.), 
i« declared to precede and command all city luagistrarcs aine injuri^i 
ac delriuiefito honoris alieni. 
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CHAP, fires, robberies, and nocturnal disorders ; the cus- 
tody and distribution of the public allowance of 
corn and provisions ; the caje of the port, of tlie 
aqueducts, of the common sewers, and of tlic 
navigation and bed of the Tyber; the inspection 
of the markets, the theatres, and of the private as 
well as public works. Their vigilance ensured the 
till •ee principal objects of a regular police, safety, 
plenty, and cleanliness; and as a proof of the at- 
tention of government to preserve the splendour 
and ornaments of the capital, a particular inspector 
was appointed for the statues ; the guardian, as it 
were, of that inanimate people, which, according 
to the extravagant computation of an old 
writer, was scarcely inferior in number to the 
living inhabitants of Rome. About thirty years 
after the foundation of Constantinople, a similar 
magistrate was created in that rising mctrojiolis, 
for the same uses and with the same powers. A 
perfect equality was established between the dig- 
nity of the ixi'o municipal, and that of the J’tiar 
pratorian, prasfects 

I'he pro- Those who, in the Imperial hierarchy, were 
™a;-prje. distinguished by the title of Respectable, formed 
fects, &c. an intermediate class between the illustrious 
praefects, and the honourahk magistrates of the 
provinces. In this class the proconsuls of Asia, 
Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, 

Bcbidcs our usual guides, we may observe that Felix Caute- 
lorius has written a separate treatise, De IVsefecto Urbisj and that 
many curious details concerning the police of Home and Constanti- 
nople arc contained in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code. 
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which was yielded to the remembrance of their cil \P, 
ancient dignity ; and the appeal from their tribn- 
iial to that of the prffifects was almost the only 
mark of their dependence “'I But the civil govern- 
ment of the empire Avas distributed into thirteen 
great dioceses, each of which equalled the [list 
measure of a powerful kingdom. The firstof these 
dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the count 
t'l the cast ; and we may convey some idea of flic 
importance and variety of his functions, by ob- 
serving, that six hundred apparitors, who Avonid be 
styled at present cither secretaries, or clerks, or 
ushers, or messengers, were employed in bis im- 
mediate ollice"'. The place of Auguslal pruj’cet 
of Egypt was no longer filled by a Roman knight ; 
hut the name was retained; and the extraordi- 
nary powers which the situation of the country, 
and the temper of the inbaliitants, had once made 
indispensable, were still continued to the governor. 

The eleven remaining dioceses, of Asiana, l*onlica, 
and Jiiraee; ol Macedonia, Dacia, and I’annonia, 
or AVcslern lllyrieum ; of Italy and Africa; ol 
(hiul, Spain, and Biitain; Avere governed by 
tW( Ive vicars, or via-])ruj’ecls"\ Avhosc name snf- 


Knnajiiiis affirms, that the jjroeonsttl of Asia was indeptmtleiii 
of the pro? fret ; which must, however, he utulrr^lood wiili mi , up j|- 
lowaiice ; the jurc^clictlou ol ilu* Mcc-pripferi he most j' -mtoHy dis. 
( lalnicd l^ancirohis, p. Kil. 

The jirocon'^ul of .\lrKd ijutl hiur hi.utiriMl appariHMs, ,iml 
they all rerened lar^e ‘Salaries, ntlitT frtim llw iria'^ury ni tin jtro- 
vmce. Sec Paucirol p VD. and Cod. JnsDnuji I. xii tit hi Ivn. 

In Italy there was jll cwise lh<- / am ol l\uv t ll has been 
much disputed, whether his jtn isthcliou measured oiu hundred miles 
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CHAP. 

XVJL 


Tbe go- 
vernors of 
ihe pro- 
vinces. 


ficiently explains the nature and dependence of 
their office. It may be added, that the lieutenant- 
generals of the Roman armies, the military 
counts and dukes, who will be hereafter men- 
tioned, were allowed the rank and title of He- 
spectabk. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation pre- 
vailed in the councils of the emperors, they pro- 
ceeded with anxious diligence to divide tbe sub. 
stance and to multiply the titles of power. The 
vast countries which the Roman conquerors had 
united under the same simple form of administra- 
tion, were imperceptibly crumbled into minute 
fragments ; till at length the whole empire was 
distributed into one hundred and sixteen provinces, 
each of which supported an expensive and splendid 
establishment. Of these, three were governed 
by proconsuls, thirty-seven by consulaj's, five by 
correctors, and seventy-one by presidents. Tbe 
appellations of these magistrates were different ; 
they ranked in successive order, the ensigns of their 
dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, 
from accidental circumstances, might be more or 
less agreeable or advantage'ous. But they were all 
(excepting only the proconsuls) alike included 
in the class of honourable persons; and they 
were alike entrusted, during the pleasure of the 
prince, and under the authority of the prafects or 
their deputies, with the administration of jus- 
tice and the finances in their respective districts. 
The ponderous volumes of the Codes and 


from tbe city, or whether it stretched over the ten JOttthern proviit- 

ces of Italy. 
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Pandects"’ would furnish ample materials for a CHAF. 
minute enquiry into the system of provincial 
government, as in the space of six centuries it was 
improved by the wisdom of the Roman statesmen 
and lawyers. It may be sufficient for the histo- 
rian to select two singular and salutary provisions, 
intended to restrain the abuse of authority. 1 . For 
the preservation of peace and order, the governors 
<)f the provinces were armed with the sword of 
justice. They inflicted corpora) punishments^ and 
they exercised^ in capital ^ifTences, the power of ]if(‘ 
and death. But they were not authorised to in- 
dulge the condemned criminal witli tlie choice of 
his own execution, or to prououuce a sentence of 
the mildest and most honourable kind of exile. 

Tliese prerogatives were reserved to the praefects, 
who alone could impose the heavy fine of fifty 
pounds of gold : their vicegerents were confined 
to the trifling weight of a few ounces This dis- 
tinction, which seems to grant the larger, while it 
denies the smaller degree of authority, was founded 
on a very rational motive. The smaller degree 
was infinitely more liable to abuse. The passion.s 
of a provincial magistrate might frecjueiUly pio- 
voke him into acts of oppression, which affected 
onlv the freedom or th(' fortunes of the subje el ; 


Among the works of the celebrated Lllpian, there wa:- one in 
U n bonko, concerning llie oftice ot i j-ii* ‘on^ul, whose diil ics jn iIh 
111' 'St essential articles were the siinc as tliwse <>.' an ordin ir) go\ n no: 
oi a province. 

Idle [iresideiiw, or eonsniart), could impo:e onlv luo ounces , 
the vice^prcpiecls, ihiee , the protonsuK, count oi iht east, and 
praefcct of Et^ypt, six See Heineeen Jui. (.ml loin. i. p. 7.y 
Pandect. I lit, xix n. 8 ( od. dnstinian 1. i tit hv. leg, 1. h 
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CHAP, tliougb, from a principle of prudence, perhaps ol 
* liumanity, be might still be terrified by the guilt 

of innocent blood. It may likewise be considered, 
that exile, considerable fines, or the choice of an 
easy death, relate more particularly to the rich 
and the noble ; and the persons the most exposed 
to the avarice or resentment of a provincial ma- 
gistrate, were thus removed from bis obscure per- 
secution to the more august and impartial tribunal 
of the Praetorian prasfect. £. As it was reasonably 
apprehended that the integrity of the judge might 
be biassed, if bis interest was concerned, or his 
affections were engaged ; the strictest regulations 
were established, to exclude any person, without 
the special dispensation of the emperor, fi om the 
government of the province where he was horn"^; 
and to prohibit the governor or his son from con- 
tracting marriage with a native, or tm inhabi- 
tant*"’; or from purchasing slaves, lands, or 
houses, within the extent of his jurisdiction “b 
Notwithstanding these rigorous precautions, the 

Ut nulli patrise suae admiuistratio sine speciali principis per- 
missu pcrmiUatur. Cod, Justinian. 1. i. (it. xli. This law was hist 
enacted by the emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Cassius (Dion. 
1 . Ixxi.). The same rcj^ulation is obscn^cd in China, with equal strict- 
ness, and with equal effect. 

Pandect. 1. xxiii. tit. li. n. 38. 57. 6v3. 

Jn jure continetur, nc quis in administratione constltutus ali- 
quid com[)Ararct. Cod. Tlicod 1. elii. tit. xv. leg. 1. This maxim 
of common law v\as enforced hy a series of edicts (see the remainder 
ol the title) froiri ('onslantine to Jnstm. From tins prohibition, 
which is cxiciuKi! o the meanest olTicers of the governor, they 
except only cliftlics . Old piovisions. The purrliasc tb lthin five years 
may be recf'veretl , altci which, on information, it derolves to the 
treat'll ry 
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oiupcior (Constantine, after a iifeigEpf twenty- 
five years, still deplores the vena| oppressive 
administration of justice, and expfesieg the warm- 
er indignation that the andiencei o/the judge^ his 
dispatch of business, his seasop^^blc delays, and 
his final sentence, were publicly ^old, either by 
himself or by the officers of his^com-t. The con- 
tinuance, and perhaps the i^nounity, nf these 
frimes, 'is attested by the repigtition of impotent 
laws, and incffectlial menaces 

All the civil magistrates y^rgre drawn from the I’hr i'n>- 
jn ofe^sion of the law. Th(|| celebrated Institutes the law. 
of Justinian arc addressed to me"youvAl> of^ his 
dominions, who had devoted themselves to the 
study of Roman jurisprudence ; and the sovereign 
condescends to animate their diligence, by the 
assurance that their skill and ability would in time 
1)0 rewarded by an adef(uate share in the govern- 
ment of the republic'". The rudiments of this 
lucrative science were taught in all the copsider- 
iblc cities of the east and west ; but the most fa- 
mous school was that of Berytus“\ on the coast 


Ccssentrd|)accs jam nunc ofl'icialiuni manus ; cessent, int^uam ; 
iia.ii si moniti non cessavennt^ giadiis pracidcniur, &c. Cod.Theod. 
1. i. tit -^ii. kg. 1, Zeno enacted, that all governors should remain 
ill the piovince, to answer any accusations, fifty days after the cxjii- 
lation oftlieir power. Cod. Justinian. I. h. tit. xlix. leg. 1. 

Suinm{i Igitur ope, et alacri studio has leges nostras accipite , 
et vosinctips<}B sic eruditos ostendite, iit spes vos pulcherrinia foveat ; 
loto Icgitimo opere perfecto, }>osse ctiam nostram rempublicam in 
]Kirtibus cjus vohis credendis gubernari. Justinian, in proem. Insti- 
ttuiouLim. 

J'hc splendor of the school ol Berytus, which preserv^ed in the 
tasL ihe language and jurisprudena' of the Romans, may be com- 
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^xvi^r Phoenicial which flourished above three ccn- 
turies from time of Alexander Sevcrus, the 
author perha^ ^f an institution so advantageous 
to his native country. After a regular course of 
education, which lasted five years, the students 
dispersed themsellves through the provinces, in 
search of fortune\^ and honours ; nor could they 
want an inexhausti\ble supply of business in a great 
empire, already coBTupted by the multiplicity of 
laws, of arts, and of 'vices. The court of the 
Praetorian praefect o^ the east could alone furnish 
employment for one |hondred and fifty advocates, 
whom were distinguished by peculiar 
privileges, and two were annually chosen with a 
salary of sixty pounds of gold, to defend the 
causes of the treasury. The first experiment was 
made of their judicial talents, by appointing them 
to act occasionally as assessors to the magistrates ; 
jVoin thence they were often raised to preside in 
the tribunals before which they had pleaded. 
They obtained the government of a province ; 
and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of fa- 
vour, they ascended, by successive steps, to the 
iHiistrlous dignities of the state^^^^ In the practice 


puled to have lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. Heiuecc. Jur. Kom. Hist. p. 35l — 356. 

in a former period 1 have traced the civil and military pro- 
motion of Pertinax, I shall here insert the civil honours of Mallius 
I'heodorus. 1. He was distinguished by his eloquence, while he 
pleaded as an advocate in the court of the Praetorian prsefect. 3. He 
governed one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or con- 
suhr, and deserved, by his administration, the honour of a brass 
statue. 3. He was appointed vicar, or vice-pra:?rect of ]\Iacedonia. 
4. Quaestor. 5. Count of the sacred largesses. C. Praetorian praefect 
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of the bar, these men had considered reason as the chap. 
instrument of dispute ; they interpreted the laws 
according to the dictates of private interest ; and 
the game pernicious habits might still adhere to 
their characters in the public administration of 
the state. The honour of a liberal profession has 
indeed been vindicated by ancient and modern 
advocates, who have filled the most important 
stations, with pure integrity, and consummate 
wisdom ; but in the decline of Roman jurispru- 
dence, the ordinary promotion of lawyers was 
pregnant with mischief and disgrace. The noble 
art, which had once been preser^'ed as the sacred 
inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the 
hands of freedmen and plebeians***, who, with 
cunning rather than with skill, exercised a sordid 
and pernicious trade. Some of them procured ad- 
mittance into families for the purpose of foment- 
ing differences, of encouraging suits, and of pre- 
paring a harvest of gain for themselves or their 


ol the Gauls; whilst he might yet be rtpre*entrtl as a young mdo. 
7 After a retreat, perhaps a disgrace, of many years, which Malhns 
(confounded by srune critic^i with the poet Manihus, see Fabrlcios 
Bibliothec. Latin. Fdit. Frnesl. tom. i. c. 18. p. 601.) emjiloyed in 
the study of the Grecian phihisophy, he wai named Prtptorian prse- 
feet of Italy, in the year 397. 8. While he still exercised that great 

office, he was created. In the year 39^, coniul for the \\ ost; and 
his name, on account of tlic infamy of his colleague, the eunuch 
Eutropius, often stands alone in the Fasti. Q. In the year loii, 
Mallius was appointed a second lime Prsetonan praefect fif haly. 
Even in the venal panegyric of Claudian, we may discover tin mciit 
of Mallius Theodorui, who, by a rare felicity, was the iiiiini.itc friend 
both of Symmachus and of St. Augustin. See Tillemont, Jlisi. dc? 
Emp. tom, V. p, 1110 — IIU. 

Mamertinus in Panegyr, Vet. xi. *0. Asterms apud Pho 
tium, fv 1 bOO. 
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CHAP, brethren. Others, recluse in their chambers, main- 
tained the dignity of legal professors, by fiiniish- 
ing a rich client with subtleties to confound the 
plainest truths, and with arguments to colour the 
most unjustifiable pretensions. ITje splendid and 
popular class was composed of the advocates, who 
filled the Forum with the sound of their turgid 
and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of fame and ol 
justice, they are described, for the most part, as 
ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted 
their clients through a maze of expence, of delay, 
and of disappointment; from whence, after a 
tedious scries of years, they were at length dis- 
missed, when their patience and fortmie were al- 
most exhausted 


III. In the system of policy introduced by Au- 
gustus, the governors, those at least of the Impe- 
rial provinces, were invested with the full powers 
of the sovereign himself. Ministers of ])cace and 
war, the distribution of rewards and punishments 
depended on them alone, and they successively 
appeared on their tribunal in the robes of civil 
magistracy, and in complete armour at the head 
of the Roman legions The influence of the 


The curious passage of Ammianus (l.xxx. c. 4.), in which he 
paints the manners of contemporary lawyers, affords a strange mix- 
ture of sound sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire* Godefroy 
(Prolcgom- ad Cod. Thcod. c. i. p. 185.) supports the historian by 
similar complaints, and authentic facts. In the fourth century, many 
camels might have been laden wdth law books. Euna[)ius in \^et. 
Edesii, p. 7 2. 

See a very splendid example in ihe Life of Agricola, particii- 
Iculy c. 20, 21. The lieutenant ol lirilain was entiuslcd with ihe 
same powers which (^icero, j'>roconsirl ofCihcia, hatl exercised in ihc 
name oi the senate and peojdc 
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rcTennc, the authority of hw, and the com- rnvr>. 
mand of a military force, concurred to render their 
])ower supreme and absolute ; and whenever they 
were tempted to violate their allegiance, the loyal 
province which they involved in their rebellion, 
was scarcely sensible of any change in its political 
state. From the time of Commodus to the reign 
of Constantine, near one hundred governors might 
he enumerated, who, with various success, erected 
the standard of revolt ; -and though the innoc('nt 
were too often sacrificed, the guilty might he 
sometimes prevented, by the suspicions cruelty 
of their master'^. To secure his throne and the 
public tranquillity from these formidable servants, 
Constantine resolved to divide the military from 
the civil administration ; and to establish, as a per- 
manent and ])rofessional distinction, a practice 
which had been adopted only as an occasional ex- 
pedient. The supreme jurisdiction exercised by 
the Prsetorian preefects over the armies of the 
empire, was transferred to the two mastci'a i^cncrdl 
Avhom he instituted, the one for the vcrcaln/, the 
other for the ivfanti'y; and though each of these 
illustrious officers w:is more peculiarly responsible 
for the discipline of those troops which v\('ie 
under bis immediate inspection, they both indil- 
ferently commanded in the field the several bodies, 
whether of horse or foot, which were united in 

The Abbe Dubos, wlio has cxaraliiL-d with jcc.iricy scr 
Hist, de la Monarchic Fran9oise, tom. 1. p. 41 — UK) cdil the 

institutions of Augustus and of ( onstanlinc, observes, t!i it if Otlip 
had been juil to tlcalli ihc d.iy bcliiic he cxccuied his cniibjurac) , 

Otho would lunv ..j pL if hi hinocciit ab ( orhulo. 
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CHAP, the same army’^. Their number was soon doubled 
by tlic division of the east and west ; and as se- 
parate generals of the same rank and title were 
appointed on the four important frontiers of the 
Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Danube, and 
of the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman em- 
pire w'as at length committed to eigfit masters 
general of the cavalry and infantry. Under their 
orders, thirty-five military commanders were sta- 
tioned in the provinces ; three in Britain, six in 
Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on the 
Upper, and four on the Lower Danube ; in Asia 
eight, three in Egypt, and four in Africa. The 
titles of counts, and dukes^”, by which they were 
properly distinguished, have obtained in modern 
languages so very different a sense, that the use 
of them may occasion some surprise. But it 
should be recollected, that the second of those 
appellations is only a corruption of the Latin 
word, which was indiscriminately applied to any 
military chief. All these provincial generals w ere 
therefore dukes; but no more than ten among 
them were dignified with the rank of counts or 
companions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, 
which had been recently invented in the conrt of 


Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 110. Before the end of the reign of Con- 
bUntius, the mQ^stri miiUum were already increased to four. See 
Valcsius ad Aramian. 1. xvi. c. 7- 

Though the military counts and dukes are frequently men- 
tioned, both in history and the codes, we must have recourse to the 
Notitia for the exact knowledge of their number and stations. For 
the institution, rank, privileges, &c. of the counts in general, 
see Cod. ITeod. 1. vi. tit. xii — xx. with the Commentary of Godc- 
froy. 
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Constantine. A gold belt was the ensign which CHAP, 
distinguished the office of the counts and dukes ; v ^ ' 

and besides their pay, they received a liberal 
allowance sufficient to maintain one hundred 
and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty- 
eight horses. They were strictly prohibited from 
interfering in any matter which related to the 
administration of justice or the revenue; but 
ihe command which they exercised over the 
troops of their department, was independent of 
the anthority of the magistrates. About the 
same time that Constantine gave a legal sanction 
to the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the 
Roman empire the nice balance of the civil and 
the military powers. The emulation, and some- 
times the discord, which reigned between two 
professions of opposite interests and incompatible 
manners, was productive of beneficial and of 
pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be 
expected that the general and the civil gpvernor 
of a province should either conspire for the dis- 
turbance, or should unite for the service, of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the as- 
sistance which the other disdained to solicit, the 
troops very frequently remained without orders 
or without supplies ; the public safety was betray- 
ed, and the defenceless subjects were left exposed 
to the ftiry of the Barbarians. The divided ad- 
ministration, which had been formed by Constan- 
tine, relaxed the vigour of the state, while it 
secured the tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been deserv- Distinc- 
edly censured for another innovation which cor- 
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CHAP, mptcd military discipline, and prepared the ruin 
^ empire. The nineteen years which pre- 

ceded his final victory over Licinius, had been a 
period of licence and intestine war. The rivals 
who contended for the possession of the Roman 
world, had withdrawn the greatest part of their 
forces from the guard of the general frontier ; 
and the principal cities which formed the boun- 
dary of their respective dominions were filled with 
soldiers, who considered their countrymen as their 
most implacable enemies. After the use of these 
internal garrisons had ceased with the civil war, 
the concjucror wanted either wisdom or firmness 
to revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and 
to suppress a fatal indulgence, which habit bad 
endeared and almost confirmed to the military 
order. From the reign of Constantine a popular 
and even legal distinction was admitted between 
the Palutines^^ and the Borderers ; the troops of 
the court, as they were improperly styled, and the 
troops of the frontier. The former, elevated by 
the superiority of their pay and privileges, were 
])crmitted, except in the extraordinary emergen- 
cies of war, to occupy their trancjuil stations in 
the heart of the provinces. The most flourishing 
cities were oppressed by the intolerable weight of 
quarters. The soldiers insensibly forgot the vir- 


Zosimus, 1. ii. p. ill. The distinction between the two 
classes of Roman troops is vciy darkly expressed in the historians^ 
the laws, and the Notitia. Consult, howev er, the copious paratitlon 
or abstract, which Godeffoy has diawti up of tlie seventh book, dc 
RcVJibtaii, of the Thcodosian Code, 1. \n. tit. i. leg. 18. ^ 1. viii. 
til. i. leg. 10. 
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Ancs of their profession, and contracted only the ctlAP. 
vices of civil lil’e. They were either degraded 
by the industry of mechanic trades, or enervated 
hy the luxury of baths and theatres. They soon 
became careless of their martial exercises, curious 
in their diet and apparel ; and while they inspired 
terror to tlic subjects of the empire, they trembled 
at the hostile approach of the Barbarians ' The 
chain of fortifications which Diocletian and his 
colleagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, was no longer maintained with the 
same care, or defended with the same vigilance. 

The numbers which still remained under the 
name of the troops of the frontier, might be suf- 
ficient for the ordinary defence. But their spirit 
Wiis degraded by the humiliating reflection, that 
i/uy who were exposed to the hardships and dan- 
gers of a perpetual warfare, w'erc rewarded only 
with about two-thirds of the pay and emoluments 
which were lavished on the troops of the court. 

Even the bauds or legions that were raised the 
nearest to the level of those unworthy favourites, 
were in some measure disgraced by the title oi' 
honour which they were allowed to assume. It 
was in vain that Constantine repeated the most 
dreadful menaces of fire and sword against the 
Borderers who should dare to desert their colours, 
to connive at the inroads of the Barbarians, or to 


** Ferox erat in suos miles et rapax, ignavus vero in liosies et 
fractus. Ammian. I. xxii. c.4. He ohseixTs that they lovid downy 
beds and houses of marble and that their rupb wen. hcjvier than 
their swords. 
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participate iu the spoil The mischief's which 
flow from injudicious counsels are seldom re- 
moved by the application of partial severities : and 
though succeeding princes laboured to restore the 
strength and numbers of the frontier garrisons, 
the empire, till the last moment of its dissolution, 
continued to languish under the mortal wound 
which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted 
by the hand of Constantine. 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever 
is united, of reducing whatever is eminent, of 
dreading every active power, and of expect- 
ing that the most feeble will prove the most 
obedient, seems to pervade the institutions of 
several princes, and particularly those of Con- 
stantine. The martial pride of the legions, whose 
victorious camps had so often been the scene of 
rebellion, was nourished by the memory of their 
past exploits, and the consciousness of their actual 
strength. As long as they maintained their an- 
cient establishment of six thousand men, they 
subsisted, under the reign of Diocletian, each of 
them singly, a visible and important object in the 
military history of the Roman empire. A few 
years afterwards, these gigantic bodies were 
shrunk to a very diminutive size; and when 
sefvcn legions, with some auxiliaries, defended 
the city of Amida, against the Persians, the total 


Cod. Theod. 1. vii. lit. i. leg. 1.; til..xii. leg. 1. Sec Howell’s 
Hist, of the World, vol. ii. p. 19. That learned historian, who is 
not jufficiently known, labours to justify the character and policy of 
Constanlluc. 
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garrison, with the inhabitants of both sexes, and c hap. 
the peasants of the deserted country, did not ex- 
ceed the number of twenty thousand persons^ ‘ 

From this fact, and from similar examples, there 
is reason to believe, that the constitution of the 
Jegionary troops, to which they partly owed their 
valour and discipline, was dissolved by Constan- 
tine ; and that the bands of Roman infantry, 
which still assumed the same names and the same 
honours, consisted only of one thousand or fifteen 
hundred men^^^ The conspiracy of so many se- 
parate detachments, each of which was awed by 
the sense of its own weakness, could easily be 
checked ; and the successors of Constantine might 
indulge their love of ostentation, by issuing their 
orders to one hundred and thirty-two legions, 
inscribed on the muster-roll - of thejr numerous 
armies. The remainder of their troops was dis- 
tributed into several hundred cohorts of infantry, 
and squadrons of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, w^re calculated to inspire terror, and 
to display the variety of nations who marched 
under the Imperial standard. And not a vestige 
was left of that severe simplicity, which, in the 
ages of freedom and victory, had distinguished the 
line of battle of a Roman army from the confused 
host of an Asiatic monarch A more particular 

Ammian. 1. xlx. c. 2. He observes (c. 5.) that the desperate 
sallies of two Gallic legions v^erc like a handful of water thrown on 
a great conflagration. 

Pancirolm ad Notitiara, p.<j6. Memoircs de I’Acadcrnie dc* 
Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 491. 

Romana acics unius pi ope formae eratet hominum tt armoruin 
gencfc.— .Regia acie^ \aiii magh multis geiitibus dissimihtudine 
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CHAl\ enameration, drawn' from the Notiiia, inifrht rx- 

XVII . . . . ^ 

ercise the diligence of an antiquary ; but the 
historian will content himself with observing, 
that the mimber of permanent stations or gar- 
risons established on the frontiers of the einpiie, 
amounted to five hundred and eighty-three; and 
that, under the successors of Constantine, the 
complete force of the military establishment was 
computed at six hundred and forty-five thousand 
soldiers*’^. An effort so prodigious sur])assed tin' 
wants of a more ancient, and the faculties of a 
later, period. 

l)i(ii(uliy In the various states of society, armies are re- 
cruited from very dilfcient motive's. Barbarians 
are urged by the love of war ; the citizens of a 
free republic may be prompted by a principle of 
duty ; the subjects, or at least the nobles of a 
monarchy, are animated by a sentiment of ho- 
nour; but the timid and luxurious iidjabitaiits of 
a declining empire must be; allured info the ser- 
vice by the hopes of profit, or eoinpellcd by the 
dread of punishment. The resources of the Bo- 
man treasury were exhausted by the increase of 
])ay, by the repetition of donatives, and by the 
invention of new emoluments and indulgences, 
which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, 
might compensate the hardships and dangers of 
a military life. Yet, although the stature was 

firmoruni aiixiJionimque erat. T. Llv. ]. xxxvii. c. 3g, 40, 
rianiinius, even before the event, had compared the army of Aii- 
tioebus to a supper, in which the flesh of one vile animal was di- 
versified by the skill of the cooks. See the Life of Flaminius in 
Plutarch. 

Agathias, I, v- p. 1^7. edit, Louvre, 
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lowered although slaves, at least by a tacit con- chap. 
nivance, were indiscriminately received into the i , 
ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of procuring a 
regular and adequate supply of volunteers, obliged 
the emperors to adopt more effectual and coercive 
methods. The lands bestowed on the veterans, as 
the free reward of their valour, were henceforward 
granted under a condition, which contains the first 
rudiments of the feudal tenures ; that their sons, 
who succeeded to the inheritance, should devote 
themselves to the profession of arms, as soon as 
they attained the age of manhood ; and their 
cowardly refusal was punished by the loss of ho- 
nour, of fortune, or even of life^’®. But as the 
annual growth of the sons of the veterans bore a 
very small proportion to the demands of the ser- 
vice, levies of men were frequently required from 
the provinces, and every proprietor was obliged 
either to take up arms, or to procure a substitute, 
or to purchase his exemption by the puymcot of a 
heavy fine. The sum of forty-two pieces of gold, 
to which it was reduced, ascertains the exorbitant 
price of volunteers, and the reluctance with which 


Valcntinian (Cod. Tbcodos^ 1. yi’i. tit. xiif. leg. 3.) fixes ibe 
standard at fire feet sev^n inchw, about five feet four inches and a 
half English measure. It had formerly been five feet ten inches, and 
in the best corps Roman feet. Sed tunc erat amplior multitudo, 
et plures sequebantur roUiliatn armatam. Vegetius dc Re Mihiari, 
h i. c. 5. 

See the twO tides, Dc ^ eteranis, and De Fill is Vcieranorum, 
,in the seventh book of the Theodosia n Code. The age at which 
their military icrviw^waa required, varied from twenty-five to six- 
teen. If the sons of the veterans appeared with a horse, they had a 
right to serve in the cavalry ; two horses gave them some valuable 
privileges. 

VOL. III. 
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CHAP, the government admitted of this alternative^’’ 

XVII ’ o 

Such was the horror for the profession of a soldier, 
which had affected the minds of the degenerate 
Romans, that many of the youth of Italy, and the 
provinces, chose to cut off the hngers of their right 
hand to escape from being pressed into the ser- 
vice ; and this strange expedient was so commonly 
practised, as to deserve the severe animadversion 
of the Iaws^“, and a pectiliar name in the Latin 
language 

Incretieof The introdoction of Barbarians into the Roman 

Barbarian . , , . 

auxiliaries, armies became every day more universal, more 

necessary, and more fetal. The most daring of 

the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, 

who delighted in war, and who found it more 

Cod. Theod. I. vii. tit xiii. leg. 7 . According to the historian 
Socrates (see Godefroy ad loc.)> the same emperor Valens sometimes 
required eighty pieces of gold for a recruit. In the followiDg law it 
i* faintly expressed, that ^vcs shall not be admitted inter optimas 
lectissimorum militum tuhnas. 

T)ie person and property of a Roman knight, who had muti- 
lated his two sons, were sold at public auction by order of Augustus. 
(Sueton. in August c. 27.) The moderation of that artful usurper 
proves, that this cxanlplc of severity was justified by the spirit of the 
times. Ammianus makes a diitinction between the eflfeminatc 
Italians and the hardy Gaols. (L. xr. c* 12.) - Yet only fifteen 
years afterwards, Valentihian, in, a law addressed to the praefect of 
Gaul, Is obliged to enact that these 'cowardly ^eserter^ shall be burnt 
alive. (Cod. Theod. I. -vfi. tit. xiii. kg. 6.) Their numbers in Illy- 
ricum were so considemblc, that the province complained of a 
scarcity of recruits. (Id- leg. 10.) 

They were called Murd, Mttrddut is found in Plautus and 
Festus, to denote a laiy and cow^ly who, according to 

Arhobius and Augustin, waa imi^iadiate protection of the 

goddess Murcia. From this partlcSai pf cowardice, jW- 

core is used as synonimous to mutilare, by tbe'writers of the middle 
Latiaity. See tdndcnlirogius, rad Valesiui ad Ammian. Marcellin. 

I. XT. C.'l2. 
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profifaWe to defend than to ravage the provinces, CHAP, 
were enrolled, not only in the auxiliaries of their 
respective nations, bnt in the l^ons themselves, 
and among the most distingnished of the Palatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the subjects 
of the empire, they gradually learned to despise 
their manners, and to imitate their arts. Tliey 
abjured the implicit reverence which the pride of 
Rome had exacted from their ignorance, while 
they acquired the knowledge and possession of 
those advantages by which alone she supported 
her declining greatness. The Barbarian soldiers, 
who displayed any military talents, were advanced, 

'without exception, to the most important com- 
mands; and the names of the' tribnnes, of the 
counts and dukes, and of the generals themselves, 
betray a foreign origin, which they no longer con- 
descended to disguise. They vCere often entrusted 
with the conduct of a war against their country- 
men ; and though most of them preferred the ties 
of allegiance to those of blood, they did not always 
avoid the guilt, or at least the suspicion, of bold- 
ing a treasonable correspondence with the enemy, 
of inviting his invasion, or of sparing his retreat. 

The camps, and the palace of the son of Constan- 
tine, were governed by the powerful faction of the 
Franks, who preserved the strictest connexion with 
each other, and with their country, and who re- 
sented every personal affront as a national indig- 
jpity* . When the tyrant Calignla was suspected 

^ MalanthtJ*-— adbriwtii Fratitii quorum ea tcmpeitate in pa- 
Jatk) Dtuliihrfo ftorebar, crtciiu* jam loqucbatUr tumultaabilittTr^ 

Ammian. I. xv*c, 5. 
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CHAP, of an intention to invest a very extraordinary can- 
XVJl. * . ^ . . 

1 ^ didate with the consular robes, the sacrilegious 

profanation would have scarcely excited’ less 
astonishment, if, instead of a horse, the noblest 
chieftain of Germany or Britain had been the 
object of his choice. The revolution of three 
centuries had produced so remarkable a change 
in the prejudices of the people, that, with the 
public approbation, Constantine shewed his suc- 
cessors the example of bestowing the honours of 
the consulship on the Barbarians, who, by their 
merit and services, had deserved to be ranked 
among the first of the Romans'". But as these 
hardy veterans, who had been educated in the 
ignorance or contempt of the laws, were incapable 
of exercising any civil offices, the powers of the 
human mind were contracted by the irreconcile- 
able separation of talents as well as of professions. 
The accomplished citizens of the Greek and 
Rom^n republics, whose characters could adapt 
themselves to the bar, the senate, the camp, 
or the schools, had learned to write, to speak, 
and to act with the same spirit, and with equal 
abilities. 

Seren mi- IV. Besides the magistrates nnd generals, who 
a distance from the court diffiued their dele- 


^ Barbarot omnium primus^ ad usque fascea auxerat et trabeas 
conaulares. Ammian. ]. xx. c. lO. Eoaebim (in Vit. Constantin. 
1. iv* c. 7.) and Aurclios Victor tttm to confinn the truth of this 
assertion ; yet in the thirty-two ooniular Fasti of the reign of Con- 
stantine, I cannot discorer the name of a single Barbarian. 1 should 
therefore interpret the liberality of that prince, as rclatiTe to the or- 
naments, rather than to the office, of the consulship. 
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j;ated authority over the provinces and armies, CHAP 
the emperor conferred the rank of Illustrious on 
seven of his more immediate servants, to whose 
fidelity he entrusted his safety, or his counsels, or 
his treasures. 1. The private apartments of the 
■palace were governed by a favourite eunuch, who, 
in the language of that age, was styled the prce- Thecbam- 
positus or praefect of the sacred bed-chamber. His 
duty was to attend the emperor in his hours of 
state, or in thosa of amusement, and to perform 
about his person all those menial services, which 
can only derive their splendor from the influence 
of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to 
reign, the great chamberlain (for such we may 
call him) was an useful and bumble domestic ; but 
an artful domestic, who improves every occasion 
of unguarded confidence, will insensibly acquire 
over a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh 
wisdom and uncomplying virtue can seldom ob- 
tain. The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, 
who were invisible to their subjects, and con- 
temptible to their enemies, exalted the praefects 
of their bed-chamber above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace and even his deputy, 
the first of the splendid train of slaves who waited 
in the presence,, was thought worthy to rank be- 
fore the respectable proconsuls of Greece or Asia. 

The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknow- 
ledged by the counts^ or superintendents, whb re- 
gulated the two important provinces, of the mag- 
nificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of 


Cod. Theod. ]. vi. tit. 8. 
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CHAP, the Imperial table 2. The principal adminis- 

tration of public aflFairs was committed to the dili- 

The mas- gencc aud abilities of the imster of the offkes^^, 
ter of the 1 J JJ 

offices. He was the supreme magistrate of the palace, 

inspected the discipline ot the civil and military 
fickools^ and received appeals from all parts of the 
empire; in the causes which related to that nu- 
merous army of privileged persons, who, as the 
servants of the court, had obtained, for them- 
selves and families, a right to decline the autho- 
rity of the ordinary judges. The correspondence 
between the prince and his subjects was managed 
by the four sorima^ or oflSces of this minister of 
state. The first was appropriated to memorials, 
the second to epistles, the third to petitions, and 
the fourth to papers and orders of a miscellaneous 
kind. Each of these was directed by an inferior 
Tiwi&ter of respectable dignity, and the whole busi- 
ness was dispatched by an hundred and forty-eight 
secretaries, chosen for the most part from the 
profession of the law, on account of "^the variety 
of abstracts of reports and references which fre- 

By a very singular metaphor, borrowed from the military 
character of the first eihpcrora, the steward of their household was 
styled the count of their camp (comes oastreosis). Casiiodorus very 
seriously represents to him, that his own fame, and that of the em- 
pire, must depend on the opinion which foreign ambassadors may 
conceive of the plenty and magnificence of the royal table. (Variar. 

1. vi, epistol. 9.) 

Gutherius (de Officiis DomAs Augusta, J. ii. c. 20. J. iii.) 
has very accurately explained the functions of the master of the 
offices, and the constitution of hia subordinate Krinia. But he 
vainly attempts, on the i^ost doubtful authotityi, to deduce from 
the time of the Antonines, or even of Nero, the origin of a ma- 
gistrate who cannot be found in history before the reign of Con- 
stantine. 
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qaently occnired in the exercise of their several chap. 
fiinctions. From a condescension, which in former 
ages would have been esteemed unworthy of the 
Roman majesty, a particular secretary was allowed 
for the Greek language; and interpreters were 
•appointed to receive the am^ssadors of the Bar- 
barians ; but the department of foreign affairs, 
which constitutes so essential a part of modern 
policy, seldom diverted the attention of the master 
of the offices. His mind was more seriously en- 
gaged by the general direction of the posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty-four 
cities, fifteen in the east, and nineteen in the west, 
in which regular companies of workmen were per- 
petually employed in fabricating defensive armour, 
offensive weapons of all sorts, and military engines, 
which were deposited in the arsenals, and occa- 
sionally delivered for the service of the troops. 

3. In the course of nine centuries, the office of The 
quastor had experienced a very 
In the infancy of Rome, two inferior magistrates 
were annually elected by the people, to relieve the 
consuls from the invidious management of the 
public treasure a similar assistant was granted 
to every proconsul, and to every prsetor, who ex- 
ercised a military or provincial command ; with 
the extent of conquest, the two quaestors were 


ingular revolution. 


TaciluB (Aliml. xi. 32.) says, that the first quaestors were 
elected by the people, sixty-tour years after the foundation of the 
republic ; but he is of opinion, that they had, long before that 
period, been annually appointed by the consuls, and even by the 
kings. But this obscure point of antiquity is contested by other 
writers. 
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CHAP, gradually multiplied- to the number of ibur, of 
eight, of twenty, and, for a short time, perhaps, of 
forty and the noblest citizens ambitiously so- 
licited an office which gave them a seat in the 
senate, and a just hope of obtaining the honours 
of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected to 
maintain the freedom of election, he consented to 
accept the annual privilege of recommending, or 
rather indeed of nominating, a certain proportion 
of candidates ; and it was his custom to select one 
of these distinguished youths, to read his orations 
or epistles in the assemblies of the senate The 
practice of Augustus was imitated by succeeding 
princes ; the occasional commission was established 
as a permanent office; and the favoured quaestor, 
assuming a new and more illustrious character, 
alone survived the suppression of his ancient and 
useless colleagues As the orations, which he 

Tacitus (Annal. li. 22.) seems to consider twenty as the 
highest number of qoajstors ; and Dion (1. xliii. p. 374) insinuates, 
that if the dictator Csesar once created forty, it was only to' facilitate 
the payment of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet the augmenution 
which he made of praetors subsisted under the succeeding reigns. 

Sueton. in August, c. 65, and Torrenu ad loc. Dion. Cas. ■ 
p. 755. 

The youth and inexperience of the quaestors, who entered on 
that important office in their twenty-fifth year (Lips. Excurs. ad 
Tacit. 1. iii. D.), engaged Augustus to remove them from the ma- 
nagement of the treasury; and though they were restored by Clau- 
dius, they seem to have been finally dismissed by Kero. (Tacit. 
Annal. xxii. 29. Sueton. in Aug, c. 36. in Claud, c. 24. Dion. 

р. 696. q61j &c. Plin. Epistol. x. 20. & alibi.) In the provinces of 
the Imperial division, the place of the qiisstors was more ably sup- 
plied by thr /?rocura^s (Dion. Cas. p. 70?. Tacit, in Vit Agricol. 

с. 15.); or, as they were afterwards called, ra/tana/ft. (Hist. August, 
p. 130.). But in the provinces of the senate we may still discover a 
scries oi quaestors till the reign of Marcus Antoninus. (See the In- 
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composed in the name of the emperor acquired CHAP, 
the force, and, at length, the form of absolute 
edicts, hh was considered as the representative of 
the legislative power, the oracle of the council, 
and the original source of the civil jurisprudence. 

-He was sometimes invited to take his seat in the 
supreme judicature of the Imperial consistory, with 
the Praetorian prsefects, and the master of the 
offices ; and he was frequently requested to resolve 
the doubts of inferior judges : but as he was not 
oppressed with a variety of subordinate business, 
his leisure and talents were employed to cultivate 
that dignified style of eloquence, which, in the cor- 
ruption of taste and language, still preserves the 
majesty of the Roman laws In some respects, 
the office of the Imperial quaestor my be compared 
with that of a modern chancellor ; but the use of 
a great seal, which seems to have been adopted by 


scriptions of Gruter, the Epistles of Pliny, and a deceive fact in the 
Auguitan History, p. 64.) From UJpian we may learn, ^Pandect. 
1. i. tit. 13.) that under the govcrnmcDt of the house of Seyerus, their 
provincial administration was abolished ; and in the subsequent 
troubles, the annual or triennial elections of quaestors must have 
naturally ceased. 

Cura patris nomine et epiatolas ipse dictarel, ct edicta conscri- 
berot, orationciquc in aenatu xccitaret, eUwn quaestoris vice. Sucton. 
in Tu. c. 6 . The office must have acquired new dignity, which was 
occasionally executed by the heir apparent of the empire. Trajan 
entrusted the same care to Hadrian his quaestor and cousin. See 
Dodwell Preelection. Cambden. x. xi. p. 362 — 394, 

— ■■■ Terris cdicta daturui ; 

Supplicibus responsa^— Oracula regis 
Elo(iuio crevcrc too j nep dignius unquam 
Majcstai meminit sese Romana locutam. 

Claudian in Consulat* Mall. Theodor. 33. See likewise Symmachus 
(^Epistol. i. 17 .) and Cassiodcrus (Variar. vi. 5,). 
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CHAP, the illiterate Barbarians, Was never introduced to 
attest the public acts of the emperors. 4. The ex- 
The pub- traordioary title of count of the sacred largesses, was 
jic^rea- {jggjQjygj qq (jjg treasqrer-gencral of the revenue, 
with the intention perhaps of inculcating, that 
every payment floWed from the voluntary bounty 
of the monarch. To conceive the almost inbnite 
detail of the annual and daily expence of the civil 
and military administration in every part of a great 
empire, would exceed the powers of the most 
vigorous imagination. The actual account em- 
ployed several hundred persons, distributed into 
eleven different offices, which were artfully con- 
trived to examine and cdntrbl their respective 
operations. The multitude of these agents had 
a natural tehdency to increase ; and it was more 
than once thought expedient to dismiss to their 
native homes the useless supernumeraries, who, 
deserting their honest labours, had pressed with 
too much eagerness into the lucrative profession 
of the finances^*. Twenty-nine provincial re- 
ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with 
the title of count, corresponded with the trea- 
surer ; and he extended his jurisdiction over the 
mines from whence the precious metals were ex- 
tracted, over the mints, in whitih they were con- 
verted into the current coin, and over the public 
treasuries of the most important cities. Where they 
were deposited for the' Service of the state. The 
foreign trade of the empire was regulated by this 
minister, who directed likewise all the linep and 


Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. 30. Cod. Justiaian. J. xii. tit. 24. 
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woollen marrafactores, in which the successive chap. 
operations of spinning, weaving, and dyeing were 
executed, chiefly by women of a servile con- 
^dition, for the use of the palace and army, ^wenty- 
l six of these institutions are enntnerated in the west, 
where the arts had bean more recently introduced, 
and a still larger proportion may he allowed for 
the industriouB provinoes of the east^®. 5. Be- The pti- 
sides the public revenue, which an absolute monarch 5^^! 
might levy and expend according to bis pleasure, 
the emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, 
possessed a very extensive property, which was 
administered by the county or treasurer of the 
vatt estate. Some part had perhaps been the 
ancient demesnes of kings and republics ; some 
accessions might be derived from the families 
which were successively invested with the purple; 
but the most considerable portion flowed from the 
impure source of confiscations and forfeitures. 

The Imperial estates were scattered through 
the provinces, from Mauritania to Britain ; bat 
the rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted 
the monarch to acquire in that country his 
fairest possessions^, and either Constantine or 
his successors embraced the occasion of jnstify- 
ing avarice by religious zeal. They suppressed 


In the dcpartmeati of the two coonto of the treasury, the east- 
ern part of the Notitia bappeaii to be very defective. It may be ob- 
served, that we had a UeabUrj chest in London, and a gyneceum or 
manufacture at Wincbotcr. But Britain was not thought worthy 
cither of a. mint c»: of an anenaJ, Gaul alone possessed three of the 
former, and eight of the ItUer. 

Cod. llieod. L vi. tit. ^xx..leg. 3. and Godelioy ad loc. 
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CHAP the rich temple of Cbmana, where the high-priest 
of the goddess of war supported the dignity of a 
sovereign prince; and they applied to their private 
nse the consecrated landsj which were iohabited^ 
by six thousand subjects or slaves of the deity and. 
her ministers Bnt these were not the valnable 
inhabitants : the plains that stretch from the foot 
of Mourft Argaens to the banks of the Saras, bred 
a generous race of horses, renowned above all 
A)ther8 in the ancient world for their majestic shape 
and incomparable swiftness. These sacred ani- 
mals, destined for the service of the palace and 
the Imperial games, were protected by the laws 
from the profanation of a vulgar master The 
demesnes of Cappadocia were important enough 
to require the inspection of a count ^ officers 
of an inferior rank were stationed in the other 
parts of the empire ; and the deputies of the 
private, as well as those of the public, trea- 
surer, were maintained in the exercise of their 
independent functions, and encouraged to con- 


Strabon. Geograph, l.xii. p. 8 O 9 . The other temple of Coma- 
na, in' Pontua, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 1. xii. p. 825. 
The president Des Brosses (see his Saluste, tom. ii. p. 21.) conjecr 
tures that the deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, the Venus 
of the east, the goddess of generation j a very different being indeed 
from the goddess of war. 

Cod. TheotL 1, X. tit, vi. de Gfcge Dominico. Godcfroy has 
collected every circhmstance of antiquity relative to the Cappadocian 
horses. One of the finest breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture 
of a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen miles from Tyana, near 
the great road between Constantinople and Antioch. 

Justinian (Novell. 30.) subjected the profincc of the count of 
Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, who 
presided over the sacred bcd<haDQber. 
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trol the authority of the provincial magistrates*’^, chap. 
6, 7. The chosen bands of , cavalry and infantry, 
which guarded the person of the emperor, were The 
\ under the immediate command of the counts ihe <io- 
of the dotmestics. The whole number consisted of 
Uhree thousand five hundred men, divided into 
seven schools, or troops, of five hundred each; 
and in the east, this honourable service was al- 
most entirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
Whenever, on public ceremonies, they were 
drawn up in the courts and porticos of the 
palace, their lofty stature, silent order, and splen- 
did arms of silver and gold, displayed a maVtial 
pomp, not unworthy of the Roman majesty 
From the seven schools two companies of horse 
and foot were selected, of the protectors, whose 
advantageous station was the hope and reward 
of the most deserving soldiers. They mounted 
guard in the interior apartments, and were oc- 
casionally dispatched into the provinces, to exe- 
cute with celerity and vigour the orders of their 
master The counts of the domestics had suc- 
ceeded to the officfe of the Praetorian praefects; 
like the praefects, they aspired from the service of 
the palace to the command of armies. 


Cod. Theod. 1, vi. tit, xxx. leg. 4, &c. 

^ Tancirolua, p. 102. 136. The appearance of thcic military 
domeitics is described in the Latin poem of Corippus, De Laudibus 
Juidn. 1. iiu 137—179. P. 419, 420. of the Appendix Hjit. By- 
ztjitin. Rom. 177 . 

Ammianus Marcellinus, who serred so many years, obtained 
only the rank of a protector. The fint ten among these honourable 
soldicn were Clanitmi. 
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CHAP. 

XVII. 


Agents or 

official 

spies. 


The perpetual iuterconrse between the court 
and the provinces was facilitated by the construc- 
tion of roads and the institution of posts. But these 
beneficial establishments were accidentally connect- 
ed with a pernicious and intolerable abttee. Two 
or three hundred agetUs or messengers were em- 
ployed, under the jurisdiction of the master of the 
offices, to announce the names of the annual con- 
suls, and the edicts or victories of the emperors. 
They insensibly assumed the licence of reporting 
w'batever they could observe of the conduct either 
of magistrates or of private citizens ; and were soon 
considered as the eyes of the monarch^*”, and the 
scourge of the people. Under the warm influence 
of a feeble reign, they multiplied to the incredible 
number of ten thousand, disdained the mild though 
frequent admonitions of the laws, and exercised in 
the profitable management of the posts a rapacious 
and insolent oppression. These official spies, who 
regqjarly corresponded with the palace, Avere en- 
couraged, by; favour and reward, anxiously to 
watch, the progress of every treasonable design, 
from the faint and latent symptoms of disaffec- 
tion, to the actual preparation of an open revolt. 
Their careless or criminal violation of truth and 
justice was covered by the consecrated mask of 
zeal ; and they might securely aim their poisoned 
arrows at the hreast either of the guilty or the 
innocent, who had provoked their resentment, 


Xenpphon. Cyfopcd. 1. viiw BrissMj^ de Regno P^iico, 1. 5. 
N® igo. p. 264* The emperorsi adopted witb'pJtasHrc tWs Penian 
metaphor. 
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or refused to purchase their silence. A faithfiil chap. 
subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Britain, was ex- 
posed to the danger, or at least to the dread, 

'pf being dragged in chains to the court of Milan 
'or Constantinople, to defend his life and fortune 
hgainst the malicious chaise of these privileged 
informers. Tlie ordinary administration was con- 
ducted by those methods which extron- ' necessity 
can alone palliate ; and the defects of evidenre 
were diligently supplied by the use of torture 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of ir ^ of tor- 
the criminal quantioriy as it is emphatically styled, 
was admitted, rather than approved, in the juris- 
prudence of the Romans. They applied this san- 
guinary mode of examination only to servile 
bodies, whose suflFerings were seldom weighed by 
those haughty republicans in the scale of justice 
or humanity ; but they would never consent to 
violate the sacred person of a citizen, till they 
possessed the clearest evidence of bis guilt 
The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tibe- 
rius to that of Domitian, circumstantially relate 
the executions of many innocent victims; but, 
as long as the faintest remembrai^ce was kept alive 


For the Ageniet in Rebusj see Ammian. I. xv. c. I. xvi. c. 5 . 
1. xxii. c. 7. with the curjoug aanoUtions of Valesiua. Cod. Theod. 
1. vi. tit. xxrii. xxviii. xxii. Among the passages collected in ihc 
Commentary of Godefroy^ the most remarkable is one from Libanius, 
in his (lisqoarac concerning the death of Julian. 

The Pandects (I. xlviii. tit. xriii.) contain the sentiments of 
the most, celebrated ciyilians on the subject of torture. They 
strictly confirm it to ilaTCf ; and Ulpiao himself is ready to acknow- 
ledge, that Kfit tat XragUi*# et periculosa, ct quee ycritatem fall at. 
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CHAP, tbe national freedom and honour, the last houis 
of a Rowan were secure from the danger of ignp- 
minions torture'®. The condtict of the provincial 
magistrates was not, however, ‘regulated by the,f 
practice of the city. Or the strict maxims of the 
civilians. They found the use of torture esta- 
blished not only among the slaves of oriental des- 
potism, but among the- Macedonians, who obeyed 
a limited monarch ; among the Rhodians, who 
flourished by the liberty of commerce ; and even 
among the sage Athenians, who had asserted and 
adorned the dignity of human kind’^. The ac- 
quiescence of the provincials encouraged their 
gov'emors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a dis- 
cretionary power of employing the rack, to extort 
from vagrants or plebeian criminals the confession of 
their guilt, till they insensibly proceeded toconfound 
the distinction of rank, and to disregard the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens. The apprehensions of the 
subjects urged them to solicit, and the interest of 
the sovereign engaged him to grant, a variety ol 
special exemptions, which tacitly allowed, and even 
authorised, the general use of torture. They pro- 
tected all persons of illustrious or honourable rank. 


In the conspiracy of Piao against Nero, Epicharis (hbertina 
mulier) was the only person tortured j the rest were intacti torment^t. 
It would ^ superfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to 
find a sironger, example. Tacit. Annal. xv. 67* 

Dioeudum . . . dc lustituiis A theniensium, Rhodiorum, doc- 
tissimoruiii lioimnuni, apud quos etiam (id quod acerbissimum est) 
libcri, ciresqui' torqueiitur. Cicero. Partit. Orat. c. 34. We may 
learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedonians. 
(Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. p. 604. Q, CurU 1. vi. c, 11,) 
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bishops and their presbyters^ professors of the CHAP. 
liberal arts, soldiers and their families, mnnicipal 
officers, and their posterity to the third generation, 
ind all children under the age of puberty'*''. But 
tt fatal maxim was introduced into the new juris- 
prudence of the empire, that in the case of treason, 
which included every offence that the subtlety of 
lawyers could derive from an /lostik intention to- 
wards the prince or republic'**, all privileges 
were suspended, and all conditions were reduced 
to the same ignominious level. As the safety 
of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every 
consideration of justice or humanity, the dignity 
of age, and the tendenress of youth were alike 
exposed to the most cruel tortures ; and the ter- 
rors of a malicious information, which might 
select them as the accomplices, or even as the 
witnesses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, per- 
petually bung over the heads of the principal 
citizens of the Roman world**'. 

These evils, however terrible they may appear. Finances 
wcK? confined to the smaller number of Roman 


Ileineccius (Element- Jur. ( ivil. part vii. p. 81.) has eellcctecl 
these exemptioQS into one view* 

This definition of the Ulpian (Pandect. 1 xlviii. tit. iv ) 

seems to have been adapted tc court of Caracalla, rather than to 
that of Alexander Severus. Sec the Codes of Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian ad leg. Juliara m^estatis. 

Arcadius Chanaius is the ablest lawyer quoted m the Pandects 
to justify the universal practice of torture in all cases of treason ; but 
this maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammianus (1. xix. 
c. 12.) with the most respectful terror, is enforced by several laws of 
the successors of Constantine. Sec Cod. Thcod. 1. ix. lit. xxxv In 
majestads crimine omnibus sequi CJi c^ntlido. 

VOL. III. 
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CHAP, subjects, whose dangerous situation was in some 
degree compensated by the enjoyment of those 
advantages, either of nature or of fortune, which 
exposed them to the jealousy of the monarch. 
The obscure millions of a great empire have 
much less to dread from the cruelty than from 
the avarice of their masters ; and tZ/eir humble 
happiness is principally affected by the grievance 
of excessive taxes^ which gently pressing on the 
wealthy, descend with accelerated weight on the 
meaner and more indigent classes ol society. 
An ingenious philosopher has calculated the 
universal measure of the public impositions by 
the degrees of freedom and servitude ; and ven- 
tures to assert, that, according to an invariable 
law of nature, it must always increase with the 
former, and diminish in a just proportion to 
the latter. But this reflection, which would tend 
to alleviate the miseries of despotism, is contra- 
dicted at least by the history of the Roman em- 
pire ; which accuses the same princes of desj^oil- 
ing the senate of its authority, and the provinces 
of their wealth. Without abolishing all the vari- 
ous customs and duties on merchandizes, which 
are imperceptibly discharged by the apparent 
choice of the purchaser, the policy of Constantine 
and his successors preferred a simple and direct 
mode of taxation, more congenial to the spirit of 
an arbitrary government 

Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix^ 1, xli. c. 13. 

Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 389.) has seen this iniporlant 
truth, with some degree of perplexity. 
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The name and use of th^ which C-HAR 

serVy^ To"" ascertain the chronology of tlie middle 
ages^ were derived from the regular practice of 'i'hege- 
tlic Roman tributes The emperor subscribed 
with his own hand^ and in purple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the prin- 
cipal city of each diocese, during two months 
previous to the first day of September. And, by 
a very easy connection of ideas, the word indict ion 
w as transferred to the measure of tribute wdiich it 
prescribed, and to the annual term which it al- 
lowed for the payment. This general estimate 
(d the supplies w^as proportioned to the real and 
imaginary wants of the state; but as often as the 
cxpence exceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell 
short of the computation, an additional tax, under 
the name of siipcrindktion^ wavs imposed on the 
peo{)Ie, and the most valuable attril)utc of 
sovereignty was cominuuicated to the Pratorian 
pi’adects, w^ho, on some occasions, were permitted 
to provide lor the unforeseen and extraordinary 
exigencies of the public service. The cxccutioi] of 
these laws (which it would be tedious to pursue in 

The cycle of indictlons, which may be traced as high os the 
reign of Constantins, or perhaps of his father Constantine, is still 
enij)loyed by the Papal court ; but the commencement of the ycai 
has l>een very reasonably altered ‘o the hra of January. See I’Art 
dc Verifier les Dates, p. 3^i.; and Dictiomiairc Raison, de la Dipl*)- 
matiqne, tom. ii. p. 25.; two accorule treatises, which come frutu 
the workshop ol the Benedictines. 

The first twenty-eight titles of the elcvenili hook ol the 
Theodosian Code are filled wiiii the circumstantial regidaiioos on 
the important subject of tributes; but they suppose a clearer know- 
ledge of fundamental principles than it is at present in our power to 
attain. 
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CHAP, their minnte and intricate detail) consisted ot 
two distinct operations ; the resolving the general 
imposition into its constituent parts, which were 
assessed on the provinces, the cities, and the in- 
dividuals of the Roman world ; and the collecting 
the separate contributions of the individuals, the 
cities, and the provinces, till the accumulated 
sums were poured into the Imperial treasuries. 
But as the account between the monarch and the 
subject was perpetually open, and as the renewal 
of the demand anticipated the perfect discharge 
of the preceding obligation, the weighty machine 
of the finances was moved by the same hands 
round the circle of its yearly revolution. What- 
ever was honourable or important in the adminis- 
tration of the revenue, was committed to the 
wisdom of the praefects, and their provincial repre- 
sentatives ; the lucrative functions were claimed 
by a crowd of subordinate officers, some of whom 
depeijded on the treasurer, others on the governor 
of the province ; and who, in the inevitable con- 
flicts of a perplexed jurisdiction, had frequent 
opportunities of disputing with each other the 
spoils of the people. The laborious offices, which 
could be productive only of envy and reproach, of 
expence and danger, were imposed on the De- 
curiom, who formed the corporations of the cities, 
and whom the severity of the Imperial laws had 
condemned to sustain the burthens of civil society’^*. 


*” The title coiicerniog the Decurions (1. xii. titi i.) is the most 
aoiple in the whole Theodoiian Code ; since it contains not less than 
•ne hundred and ninety-two dittinct laws to atcerUin the duties and 
privileges of that useful order of citizens. 
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Th^hole landed property of the empire (without CHAP, 
exc^ing the patrimonial estates of the monarch) 
was the object of ordinary taxation ; and every 
new purchaser contracted the obligations of the 
former proprietor. An accurate cemus^^^^ or sur- 
vey^ was the only equitable mode of ascertaining the 
proportion which every citizen should be obliged 
to contribute for the public service ; and from the 
well-known period of the indictions, there is reason 
to believe that this difficult and expensive opera- 
tion was repeated at the regular distance of Gfteen 
years. The lands were measured by surveyors, 
who were sent into the provinces ; their nature, 
whether arable or pasture, or vineyards or woods, 
was distinctly reported ; and an estimate was made 
of their common value from the average produce 
of 6ve years. The numbers of slaves and of cattle 
constituted an essential part of the report ; an oath 
was administered to the proprietors, which bound 
them to disclose the true state of their affiurs,; and 
their attempts to prevaricate, or elude the intention 
of the legislator, were severely watched, and pu- 
nished as a capital crime, which included the 
double prnilt of treason and sacrilege A large 


cnim ct hominum n\imerum qiii delati sunt, ot 
agitim modura. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. v.u, 6. Hoe 
ITieod. 1. xiii. tit. X. xi. \yith Godefioy’s Commentary. 

Siquis sacrilegd vitem falce succidcrit, aut feracium R iriioriim 
foetus hebetaverit, quodeclinet Sclem Censuum, et meniiatur callicJc 
paupertalis ingenium, mox detecius capitale subibit exitiuin, bona 
ejus in Fisci jura migrabunt. Cod* Theod- ]. xiil. tit. xi. leg. 1. 
Although this law is not wiiiiout it* studied obacuriiy, n how- 
ever, clear enough to prove the minuteocss of tlic inquisiiion, and 
Lhe disproj^ortion of the penal ly. 
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CHAP, portion of the tribute was paid in money ; aiijd of 
the current coin of the empire, gold alone couM be 
legally accepted The remainder of the taxes, 
according to the proportions determined by the 
annual indiction, was furnished in a manner still 
more direct, and still more oppressive. Accord- 
ing to the different nature of lands, their real 
produce in the various articles ot wine or oil, 
com or barley, wood or iron, was transported 
by the labour or at the expence of the provincials 
to the Imperial magazines, from whence they 
were occasionally distributed, for the use of the 
court, of the army, and of the two capitals, 
Rome and Constantinople. The commissioners 
of the revenue were so frequently obliged to 
make considerable purchases, that they were 
strictly prohibited from allowing any compensa- 
tion, or from receiving in money the value of 
those supplies which were exacted in kind. In 
the primitive simplicity of small communities, 
this method may be well adapted to collect the 
almost voluntary offerings of the people; but it 
is at once susceptible of the utmost latitude, and 
of the utmost strictness, which in a corrupt and 
absolute monarchy must introduce a pc^taMbl 
contest between the power of oppression anlFtllh 
arts of fraud The agriculture of the Roman 

I’lic aslouisliment of Pliny -vroukl have ceased. Equiilern 
nilror P. IP viciis gcntibus argentum 5cm[)er iini>critassu non auruiii. 
Hist. Natur. xxxui. 15. 

Some precautions were taken (sec Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. ii. 
and Cod. Justinian. 1. x. tit. xxvii. leg. 1 , 2, 3.) to rwlrain the ina- 
gisirairs from tiic abuse of therr authority, either in tlie exaction 
or Jii the purchase of corn: but those who learning enough to 
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provinces was insensibly mined, and, in the CHAP, 
pm'grcss of despotism, which tends to disappoint 
its own purpose, the emperors were obliged to 
derive some merit from the forgiveness of debts, 
or the remission of tributes, which their subjects 
were utterly incapable of paying. According to 
the new division of Italy, the fertile and happy 
province of Campania, the scene of the early 
victories and of the delicious retirements of the 
citizens of Ronm, extended between the sea and 
the Apennine from the Tyber to the Silarus. 

IVithin sixty years after the death of Constan- 
tine, and on the evidence of an actual survey, 
an exemption was granted in favour of three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand English acres of desert 
and uncultivated land ; which amounted to one- 
eighth of the whole .surface of the province. As 
the footsteps of the Barbarians had not yet been 
seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing desola- 
tion, which is recorded in the laws, c<in be 
ascribed only to the administration, of the Homan 
emperors^ 

Either from design or from accident, the mode Assff;s( d 
of assessment seemed to unite the substance of a "f 

Uou. 

read th« orations of Cicero against Verres (lii. de Fruraento), might 
instruct themselves in all the various arts of oppression, with regard 
to the weight, the price, the quality, and the carriage. The avarice 
of an unlettered governor would supply the ignorance of prcceiu ni 
precedent. 

Cod. Theod. 1. xi. lit. xxviii. leg. 2. published the 24lh of 
March, A.D. 395, by the empe’^or Hononus, only two moiiilis after 
the death of his father Theodosius. He speaks of .sai’jOti Roman 
jugera, which I have reduced to the English measure. The jugcrutr. 
roiitaincd 28,800 square Roman feet. 
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CHAP. Und-tax with the forms of a capitation'^®. 

returns which were sent of every provinee'offuiS' 
trict, expressed the number of tributary subjects, 
and the amount of the public impositions. The 
latter of these sums was divided by the former ; 
and the estimate, that such a province contained 
so many capita, or heads of tribute ; and that each 
head was rated at such a price, was universally re- 
ceived, not only in the popular, but even in the 
legal computation. The value of a tributary head 
must have varied, according to many accidental, 
or at least fluctuating circumstances : but some 
knowledge has been preserved of a very curious 
fact, the more important, since it relates to one 
of the richest provinces of the Roman empire, 
and which now flourishes as the most splendid of 
the European kingdoms. The rapacious ministers 
of Constanlius had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, 
by exacting twenty- five pieces of gold for the 
annual tribute of every head. The humane policy 
of his successor redneed the capitation to seven 
pieces A moderate proportion between these 
opposite extremes of extravagant oppression and 
of transient indulgence, may therefore be fixed at 
sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine pounds ster- 

Godc/roy (Cod. Thcod. torn. vi. p. Il6.) argues with weight 
ajid Icaruiiig on the subject of the capitation j but while he explains 
the cQpui, aa a share or ineasurc of property, he too absolutely ex- 
cludes the idea of a personal assessment 

Qviid profoerit (JuHarm) anUelanti bus, extreme! pcnuiid Gal- 
hs, bine maxicue cUret, quod primitus partes cas ingrewus^ pro co- 
pxtuus singulis tributi nomine vicenos quin»aureo« reperit flagitari j 
di&cedeni vero septenos lantmn munera universa cocpplcntes. Ani- 
raian. 1. ivi. c. 5, 
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ling, the common standard, perhaps, of the im- chap. 
positions- of Gaul'“. But this calculation, or ratlier v 
indeed the facts from whence it is deduced, cannot 
fail of suggesting two difficulties to a thinking mind, 
who will be at once surprised by the equality, and 
by the enormity of the capitation. Art attempt to 
explain them may perhaps reflect some light on 
the interesting subject of the finances of the de- 
clining empire. 

I. It is obvious, that, as long as the immutable 
constitution of human nature produces and main- 
tains so unequal a division of property, the most 
numerous part of the community would be de- 
prived of their subsistence, by the equal assessment 
of a tax from which the sovereign would derive a 
very trifling revenue. Such indeed might be the 
theory of the Roman capitation ; but in the prac- 
tice, this unjust equality was no longer felt, as the 
tribute was collected on the principle of a real. 


la the calculation of any sum of money under ConstantiDe and 
his successors, we need only refer to the excellent discourse of 
Mr. Greaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following prin- 
ciples: 1. That the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing 
5266 grains of Troy weight, is about one-twelfih lighter than the 
English pound, which is composed of 5760 of the same grains. 
2. That the pound of gold, which had once been divided into forty- 
eight aurei, was at this time coined into seventy-two smaller pieces 
of the same denomination- 3. That five of these aurei were the legal 
tender for a pound of silver, and that consequently the pound of goid 
was exchanged for fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver, according 
to the Roman, or about thirteea pounds according to the English, 
weight 4* That the Einglish pound qf silver is coined into sixty- 
two shillings- From these elements we may compute ihe Homan 
pound of gold, the usual mctlrod of reckoning large sums, at forty 
pounds sterling, and we may hx the cumney of the anrtu» al ^me- 
what more than eleven shillings, ' 
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CHAP, not of a personal imposition. Several indigent 4itL 
' contributed to compose a single head,' or 

share of taxation ; while the wealthy provincial, - 
in proportion to his fortune, alone represented 
several of those imaginary beings. In a poetical 
request, addressed to one of the last and most 
deserving of the Roman princes who reigned in 
Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris personifies his tribute 
under the figure of a triple monster, the Geryon 
of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Her- 
cules that he would most graciously be pleased to 
save his life by cutting ofi^ three of his heads' '. 
The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the cus- 
tomary wealth of a poet ; but if he had pursued 
the allusion, he must have painted many of the 
Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 
deadly Hydra, spreading over the face of the 
country, and devouring the substance of an hun- 
dred families. II. The difficulty of allowing an 
annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, even 
for the average of the capitation of Gaul, may be 
rendered more evident by the comparison of the 
present state of the same country, as it is now 
governed by the absolute monarch of an indus- 
trious, wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes 
of France cannot be magnified, either by fear or 
by flattery, beyond the annual amount of eighteen 

Gerjones nos es&e pula, monstrumque tributum, 

IIic capita ut vivam, lu inihi tolle ijia. 

Sidon. Apolliuar. Carin. 

The rfputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect more Mtisfaction 
thnii 1 have found in his note (p 14d.) on this remarkable passage, 
d'hc wfiids, suo vel ^uwum nomine, betray tlic perplexity of the com- 
iiicnldtoi. 
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millions sterling, which ought perhaps to be CHAl’, 
shared among four-and-twenty millions of inha- 
bitants‘“. Seven millions of these, in the ca- 
pacity of fathers, or brothers, or husbands, may 
discharge the obligation of the remaining mul- 
titude of women and children ; yet the equal 
proportion of each tributary subject, will scarcely 
rise above fifty shillings of our money, instead 
of a proportion almost four times as consider- 
able, which was regularly imposed on their 
Gallic ancestors. The reason of this difference 
may be found, not so much in the relative scar- 
city or plenty of gold and silver, as in the dif- 
ferent state of society iu ancient Gaul and in 
modern France. In a country where persona! 
freedom is the privilege of every subject, the 
whole mass of ta.ves, whether they are levied 
on property or on consumption, may be fairly 
divided among the whole body of the nation. 

Tills asssertion, however formiildble it may Beem, h fniiiitkil 
on file original registers ot births, deaths, and marriages, collected l)y 
jiiiblic authority, and now dcjKisitcd in the ContrCle Gcneiul at l^aris 
'riic annual average of birtlis throughout the whole kingdom, L.k(.ii 
in five years (from 1770 to 1774, both inclusive), is 479,610 
and 140/J(3Q girls, in all 928,018 children. The province of Fremb 
llainauli alone furnishes 9906 births; and wc arc assured, by an 
actual enumeration of the people, annually repeated from the year 
1770 to the year 1770, that, upon an average, llainauli contains 
257,097 inhabitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer, 
that the ordinary proportion of annual births to the whole peo[>le ij 
about 1 to 20 ; and that the khigdooi of P’rance contains 21 ,l,b 
persons of both sexes and of every age. If we content ulus' lus 
witli the more moderate proportion of 1 to 25, the whole population 
will amount to 25,222,950. From the diligent researches of the 
French government (which aie not unworthy of our own iniiLanoii,; 
we may hope to obuin a still greater degree of certainty on llm nn- 
porunt (Subject. 
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CHAP, but the far greater part of the lauds of ancient 
^ .Gaul, at> well as of the other provinces of the Ro- 
man woi ld, were cultivated by slaves, or by peasants, 
whose dependent condition was a less rigid servi- 
tude In such a state the poor were maintained 
at the expence of the masters, who enjoyed the 
fruits of their labour ; and as the rolls of tribute 
were filled only with the names of those citizens 
who possessed the means of an honourable, or at 
least of a decent subsistence, the comparative 
smallness ot their numbers explains and justifies 
the high rate of their capitation. The truth of 
this assertion may be illustrated by the following 
example: The i^£dui, one of the most power- 
ful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul, occu- 
pied an extent of territory, which now contains 
above five hundred thousand inhabitants, in 
the two ecclesiastical dioceses of Antnn and 
Nevers : and with the probable accession of 


Cod. Theod. I. v. tit. ix. x. xi. Cod. Justinian. ]. xi. tit. Ixiii. 
Coloni appellantur qui conditionem debent genitali solo, propter 
agncLilturam aub dominio posscssonim. Augustio. de Civitate Dei, 
1. X. c. i. 

The ancient jurisdiction of ( Augusiodtpium) Autun in Bur- 
gundy, the capital of the JEdui, comprehended the adjacent territory 
of (NovioduTmmJ Nevers. See d’Anville, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, 
p. 401. The two dioceses of Autun and Nevers are now composed, 
the former of 6 10 , and the latter of l 60 parishes. The registers of 
births, taken during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same pro- 
vince of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion of 25, 
v^ce Messance Rcchcrchcs sur la Population, p. 142.), may authorise 
us to assign an average number of 656 persons for each parish, which 
lung agjin multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Neven 
and Am I in, will produce the sum of 505,120 persons for the extent 
nf country which was ODCC possessed by the JEdui, 
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those of Chalons and Macon the population CHAP, 
would amount to eight hundred thousand souls. 

In the time of Constantine, the tenitory of the 
/Edui aflForded no more than twenty-five thousand 
heads of capitation, of whom seven thousand were 
discharged by that prince from the intolerable 
weight of tribute^®®. A just analogy would seem 
to countenance the opinion of an ingenious histo- 
rian that the free and tributary citizens did not 
surpass the number of half a million ; and if, in 
the ordinary administration of government, their 
annual payments may be computed at about four 
millions and a half of our money, it would appear, 
that although the share of each individual was 
four times as considerable, a fourth part only of 
the modern taxes of France was levied on the 
Imperial province of Gaul. The exactions of Con- 
stantius may be calculated at seven millions ster- 
ling, which were reduced to two millions by the 
humanity or the wisdom of Julian. 

But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors 
of land, would have suffered a rich and numerous 

We might derive an additional supply of 301,750 inhabitants 
from the dioceses of Ch&lons ( Cabtllonttm) and of Ma^on ( Matisco) , 
since they contain, the one £00, and the other $60, parishes. This 
accession of territory might be justified by very specious reasons. 

1. Ch&lons and Ma90D were undoubtedly within the original juria- 
diction of the iEdui. (Sec d’Anvillc Notice, p. 187- 443.) 2. In the 
Notitia of Gaul, they are enumerated not as CwiUUes, but merely as 
Centra, 3- They do not appear to hare been episcopal seats before 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Yet there is a passage in Eumcnius 
(Panegyr. Vet. vm. 7.) which very foftibly deters me from extending 
the territory of the -®dui, in the reign of Conitantine, along the beau- 
tiful banks of the narigable Sa6nc. 

Enmenius in Panegyr. VcL Tiii. ll. 

L’Abb^ du.Bos, Hish Critique dc la M. F. tom. i. p. lib 
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class of free eitizens to escape. With the view of 
sharing that species of wealth which is derived 
Capitation from art or labour, and which exists in money or 
and^imfuj- merchandise, the emperors imposed a distinct 
‘T- and personal tribute on the trading part of their 
subjects’”^. Some exemptions, very strictly con- 
fined both in time and place, were allowed to the 
proprietors who disposed of the produce of their 
own estates. Some indulgence was granted to 
the profession of the liberal arts ; but every 
other branch of commercial industry was affected 
by the severity of the law. The honourable mer- 
chant of Alexandria, who imported the gems and 
spices of India for the use of the western world ; 
the usurer, who derived from the interest of 
money a silent and ignominious profit ; the inge- 
nious manufacturer, the diligent mechanic, and 
even the most obsciffe retailer of a sequestered 
village, were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenge into the partnership of tlieirgain; and 
the sovereign of the Roman empire, w'ho tolerated 
the profession, consented to share the infamous 
salary of public prostitutes. As this general tax 
upon industry w'as collected every fourth year, it 
was styled the Lmtral Contribution : and the his- 
torian Zosimus"^ laments that the approacli of 
the fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, who were often compelled 


See Cod. Theod. 1. xii’L.Rt. i. and iv. 

** Zosimus, I. ii, p. 115. There is probably as much passion and 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate defence of the 
memory of Constantine by the zealous Dr, Howell. Hist, of the 
World, vol. li. p. 20. 
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by the impending scourge to embrace the most chav. 
abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring the v 
sum at which their property had been assessed. 

The testimony of Zosimus cannot indeed be jus- 
tified from the charge of passion and prejudice; 
but, from the nature of this tribute, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude, that it was arbitrary in the 
distribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode 
of collecting. The secret wealth of commerce, 
and the precarious profits of art or labour,, are 
susceptible only of a discretionary valuation, wliicli 
is seldom disadvantageous to the interest of the 
treasury ; and as th(‘ person of the trader sup- 
plies the want ol' a visible and permanent secu- 
rity, the payment of the imposition, which, in 
the case of a land-tax, may he obtained by the 
seizure of property, can rarely be extorted by 
any other means than those of corporal punish- 
ments. The cruel treatment of the insolvent 
debtors of the state, is attested, and was perhaps 
mitigated by a very humane edict of Constantine, 
wlio, disclaiming the use of racks and of scourges, 
allots a spacious and airy prison for the place ol 
their confinement^''". 

These general taxes were imposed and levied g,fis 
by the absolute authority of the monarch ; but 
the occasional offerings of the coronary gold still 
retained the name and semblance of popular 
consent. It was an ancient custom that the 
allies of the republic, who ascribed their safety 
or deliverance to the success of the Roman arms ; 


Cod. Tiicod. 1. xi. tit. vii. leg. 3. 
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CHAP, and even the cities of Italy, who admired the 
virtues of their victorious general, adorned the 
pomp of his triumph, by their voluntary gifts of 
crowns of gold, which after the ceremony were 
consecrated in the temple of Jupiter, ^to remain a 
lasting monument of his glory to future ages. 
The progress of zeal and flattery soon multiplied 
the number, and increased the size, of these popu- 
lar donations ; and the triumph of Caesar was en- 
riched with two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two massy crowns, whose weight amounted 
to twenty thousand four hundred and fourteen 
pounds of gold. This treasure was immediately 
melted down by the prudent dictator, who was sa- 
tisfled that it would be more serviceable to his 
soldiers than to the gods : his example was imi- 
tated by his successors ; and the custom was 
introduced of exchanging these splendid orna- 
ments for the more acceptable present of the 
current gold coin of the empire’ ". The spon- 
taneous ofiering was at length exacted as the 
debt of duty ; and instead of being confined to 
the occasion of a triumph, it was supposed to 
be granted by the several cities and provinces 
of the monarchy, as often as the emperor con- 
descended to announce bis accession, his con- 
sulship, the birth of a son, the creation of a 
CsBSar, a victory over the Barbarians, or any 
other real or imaginary event which graced the 

• ^ See Lipnai dc magnhud. Romana, 1. ii. c. Q. Thi Tarragoncse 
Spain presented the emperor Claud iui with a crown of gold of i>e?en, 
and Gaul with another of nine, hundred pounds weight. J have fol- 
lowed the rational emendation of Lipsiue. 
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annaJs of bis reign. The peculiar free gift of the chap, 
senate of Rome was fixed by custom at sixteen 
hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty-four thou- 
sand pounds sterling. The oppressed subjects 
celebrated their own felicity^ that their sovereign 
should graciously consent to accept this feeble 
but voluntary testimony of their loyalty and gra- 
titude^^. 

A people elated by pride, or soured by discon- Condu. 
tent, are seldom qualified to form a just estimate **'^'^*' 
of their actual situation. The subjects of Con- 
stantine were incapable of discerning tlje decline 
of genius and manly virtue, which so far degraded 
them below the dignity of their ancestors; but 
they could feel and lament the rage of tyranny, 
the relaxation of discipline, and the increase of 
taxes.> The impartial historian, who acknow- 
ledges the justice of their complaints, will observe 
some favourable circumstances which tended to 
alleviate the misery of their condition. . The 
threatening tempest of Barbarians, which so soon 
subverted the foundations of Roman greatness, 
was still repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers. 

The arts of luxury and literature were cultivated, 
and the elegant pleasures of society were enjoyed, 
by the inhabitants of a considerable portion of the 
globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expence of 
the civil administration contributed to restrain the 
irregnlar licence of the soldiers ; and although the 
laws were violated by power, or perverted by sub- 

Cod. Theod. 1. xii. til. xili. The »enators were supposed to be 
exempt from the Aurum Cormanum ; but the Auri Ohlatio, which was 
required at their hands, was precisely of the same nature, 

VOL. III. H 
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CHAP, tlety, the sage principles of the Roman jurispruf^ 
^y^y;dence preserved a sense of order and equity, ui>-- 
Jknown to the despotic governments of the east. 
The rights of mankind might derive some protec- 
tion from religion and philosophy ; and the name 
of freedom, which could no longer alarm^ might 
sometimes admonish, the successors of Augustus, 
that they did not reign over a nation of Slaves or 
Barbarians 


The great Tlieodosiui, in liis judicious advice lo his son 
(Claudian in iv ConsuLt. Honorii, ei 1, &:c.)j distinguishes the station 
ol a Homan [irincc from that of a I’jrtliian monarch. Virtue v/a> 
Rccessary for the one, birth might sufiice lor tlic uthci. 
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CHAP. xvni. 

Chavucler of Constoaitinc. — (lolhic Ji ar. — Death 
of Comtantinc— Division of the Empire amonp; 
his three Sons. — Persian JVar. — Trarje Dtalhs 
of Constantine the Yonnaer and Constans . — 
Usurpation of Magnenitns.— Civil Jl ar.— J le- 
torp of Constant ius. 

The fhaiacter of tlic prince avIio removed tlie 
seat ot empire, and introduced sneli important 
eliamrcs into the civil and relitrious constitution of* lurarier 
Ills country, luis iixcd the uttcntioii, uud divided 
tlic opinions, of mankind, iiy the grateful zeal 
of the Christians, the deliverer of tlie elmrch has 
been decorated with every attribute t)t a hero, and 
even of a saint ; while the discontent ol the van- 
(juished party has comj)ared Constantine to the 
most abhorred of those tyrants, who, by their vice 
and weakness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. 

Tlie same passions have in some degree been per- 
petuated to succeeding generations, and the cha- 
racter of Constantine is considered, even in the 
present age, as an object either of satire or ot 
panegyric. By the impartial union of those defects 
which are confessed by his warmest admirers, and 
of those virtues which are acknowledged by his 
most implacable enemies, we might hope to de- 
lineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, 
which the truth and candour ol history should 
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CHAl>. adopt without a blush'. But it would soon appear, 

^ that the vain attempt to blend such discordant co- 
lours, and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities, 
must prodncc a figure monstrous rather than 
human, unless it is viewed in its proper and dis- 
tinct lights, by a careful separation of the different 
periods of the reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine 

irtue*.. 

had been enriched by nature with her choicest 
endowments. His stature was lofty, his counte- 
nance majestic, his deportment graceful ; his 
strength and activity were displayed in every manly 
exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a very 
advanced season of life, he preserved the vigour 
of his constitution by a strict adherence to the do- 
mestic virtues of chastity and temperance. He 
delighted in the social intercourse of familiar con- 
versation ; and though he might sometimes in- 
dulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve 
than was required by the severe dignity of his 
station, the courtesy and liberality of his manners 
gained the hearts of all who approached him. The 
sincerity of bis friendship has been suspected ; yet 
he shewed, on some occasions, that he was not 
incapable of a warm and lasting attachment. The 
disadvantage of an illiterate education had not pre- 
vented him from forming a just estimate of the 


On ne sc trompera point sur Constantin, cn croyant tout le mal 
qu en dit Euscbe, et tout le bien qu’en dit Zosime. Flcury Hist. 
Ecclesiaitiquc, tom. iii. p. 233. Euwbius and Zosimus form indeed 
the two extremes of flattery and invective. The intermediate shades 
arc cxpre»ed by those wrilcn, whose character or situation variously 
tempered the influence of their religious leal. 
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value of learning; and the arts and sciences de- CHaP. 
rived some encouragement from the munificent 
protection of Constantine. In the dispatch ot 
business, his diligence was indefatigable; and 
the active powers of his mind were almost con- 
tinually exercised in reading, writing, or medi- 
tating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in 
examining the complaints of his subjects. Even 
those who censured the propriety of his measures 
were compelled to acknowledge, that he possessed 
magnanimity to conceive, and patience to exe- 
cute, the most arduous . designs, without being 
checked either by the prejudices of education, or 
by the clamours of the multitude. In the field, 
he infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the talents ol a con- 
summate general ; and to bis abilities, rather than 
to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal victories 
which he obtained over the foreign and domestic 
foes of the republic. He loved glory. as the 
reward, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. 

Tlie boundless ambition, which, from the moment 
of his accepting the purple at York, appears as 
the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified 
by the dangers of his own situation, by the cha- 
racter of his rivals, by the consciousness of supe- 
rior merit, and by the prospect that his success 
would enable him to restore peace and order to 
the distracted empire. In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his 
side the inclinations of the people, who compared 
the undissembled vices of those tyrants with the 
spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to 
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CHAP, direct tlic general tenor of the administration of 
Constantine' 

Hisvicej. Had Constantine fallen on the hanks of the 
Tyber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, 
such is the character which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. 
But the conclusion of his reign (according to the 
moderate and indeed tender sentence of a writer 
of the same age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the most deserving 
of the Roman princes’. In the life of Augus- 
tus, we behold the tyrant of the republic, con- 
verted, almost by imperceptible degrees, into 
the father of his country, and of human kind. 
In that of Constantine, we may contemplate a 
hero, who had so long inspired his subjects with 
love, and his enemies with terror, degenerating 
into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted 
by his fortune, or raised by conquest above the 
a.d. necessity of dissimulation. The general peace 
323—337. which he maintained during the last fourteen 
years of his reign, was a period of apparent 

^ The Virtue'^ of Constaniitic are collected for the most })att 
from Eutropius, and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, who 
wrote after the extinction of his family. Even Zosimus, and the 
emperor Julian, acknowlcgc his personal courage a^d military at- 
chievements. 

^ See Eiitropius, x. O'. In primo Imperii temjiorc optimis prin*- 
ciplbus, ultimo mediis comprandus. From the ancient Greek \er- 
sion of PcEanius (edit. Havercamp. p. C>970> 1 ani inclined to suspect 
that Eiilropms had originally written V7x mediis ; and that the offen- 
sne monosyllable was drojipd by the wilful inadvertency of tran- 
scribers. Aiirelins Victor expresses the general opinion by a vulgar 
and indeed obscure proverb. Tiachala decern anms jirECstanlissimus ; 
duodccim sequeotibus /o/ro ■ decern novissimis pujnllus ob immodfcas 
^rofusioncs. 
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splendor rather than of real prosperity ; and the CHAP, 
old age of Constantine was disgraced by the op- 
posite yet reconcileaWe vices of rapaciousness 
and prodigality. The accumulated treasures 
found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinins, 
were lavishly consumed; the various innovations 
introduced by the conqueror, were attended 
with an increasing expence ; the cost of his 
buildings, his court, and his festivals, required 
an immediate and plentiful supply; and the op- 
pression of the people was the only fond which 
could support the magnificence of the sovereign \ 

Ilis unworthy favourites, enriched by the bonnch 
less liberality of their master, usurped with im- 
punity the privilege of rapine and corruption*. 

A secret but universal decay was felt in every 
part of the publie administration, and the em- 
peror himself, though he still retained the obe- 
dience, gradually lost the esteem, of bis subjects. 

The dress and manners, which, towards the decline 
of life, he chose to affect, served only to degrade 
him in the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp; 
which had been adopted by the pride of Diocle- 
tian, assnined an air of softness and effeminacy 
m the person of Constantine, lie is represented 


^ Juii.in. Orat. 1. p. 8 . in a flattering discourse pronounced be- 
fbrr the of Constantine ; and Caesares, p. 335. Zosinius, 

p. 114, 115. The stately buildings of Constantinople, may be 
quoted as .a lasiing and unexccpiionablc proof of the profu^reness of 
their founder. 

^ Tiie impartial Ammianus deserves all our confidence. Proxi- 
morum fauces aperutt primus omnium Constaiitinus. L. xvi. c. B. 
Eusebius himself confesses the abuse (Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 29. 
54.) ; and some of the Imperial lawi feebly point out the remedy 
See above, p. 53. of thii volume. 
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CHAP, with false hair of various colours, laboriously ar- 

Yv 1 1 r 

ranged by the skilful artists of the times ; a diadem 
of a new and more expensive fashion ; a profusion 
of gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets, and 
a variegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously 
embroidered with flowers of gold. In such ap- 
parel, scarcely to be excused by the youth and 
folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover 
the wisdom of an aged monarch, and the sim- 
plicity of a Roman veteran®. A mind thus re- 
laxed by prosperity and indulgence, was incapa-i 
ble of rising to tliat magnanimity which disdains 
suspicion, and dares to forgive. The deaths of 
Maximian and Licinins may perhaps be justifled 
by the maxims of policy, as they are taught in 
the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial narra- 
tive of the executions, or rather murders, which 
sullied the declining age of Constantine, will 
suggest to our most candid thoughts, the idea of 
a prince who could sacrifice without reluctance 
the laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, 
to the dictates either of his passions or of his 
interest. 

His family. The same fortune which so invariably followed 

the standard of Constantine, seemed to secure 
the hopes and comforts of his domestic life. 
Those among his predecessors who had enjoyed 
the longest and most prosperous reigns, Augus- 

* Julian, in the Ceaars, attempts to ridicule his uncle. His sus- 
picioua testimony is confirmed howercr by the learned Spanheim, 
with the authority of medals (see Commcntaire, p. 156. 299. 397, 
459.). Eusebius (OraL c, 5.) alleges, that Constantine dressed for 
the public, not for himself. Were this admitted, the vainest cox- 
comb could ncTer want an exctue. 
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tu9, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed 
of posterity ; and the frequent revolutions had 
never allowed sufficient time for any Imperial 
family to grow op and multiply under the shade 
of the purple. But the royalty of the Fluvi. n 
line, which had been first ennobled by the Goniic 
Claudius, descended through several generations ; 
and Constantine himself derived from his royal 
father the hereditary honours which he transmitted 
to his children. The emperor had been twice 
married. Minervina, the obscure but lawful ob- 
ject of his youthful attachment \ had left him only 
one son, who was called Crispns. By Fausta, 
the daughter of Maximian, he had three daugh- 
ters, and three sons known by the kindred names 
of Constantine, Constantins, and Coiistans. The 
unambitious brothers of the great Constantine, 
Julius Constantins, Dalmatius, and Hannibalia- 
nuB®, were permitted to enjoy the most honour- 
able rank, and the most affluent fortune, that could 
be consistent with a private station. The young- 
est of the three lived without a name, and died 
without posterity. His two elder brothers ob- 
tained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
senators, and propagated new branches of the 


CHAP. 
XV I II. 


’’ Zoiimus and Zonaras agree in representing Minervina as 
the concubine of Constantine : but Ducangc has very gallantly 
rescued her chaiactcr, by producing a decisive passage from one of 
the panegyrics: ipso fine pueritix tc matrimonii legibui 

dedisti.” 

• Ducaoge (Familiae Byzantine, p. 44.) bestowi on him, after 
Zonarae, the name of Constantine ; a name somewhat unlikely, u 
it was already occupied by the elder brother. That of Hannibi^. 
harms is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is approved by 
Tillcrnom, Hist, des Empercurs, torn, iv. p, 527. 
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CHAP. Imperial race. Gallus and Julian afterwards 

eame the most illustrious of the children of Julius 
Constantius the Patrician. The two sons of Dal * 
matius, who had been decorated with the vain title 
of Censor^ were named Dalmatius atid Hanniba- 
liatius. The two sisters of the great Constantine, 
Anastasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatin 
and NepotianuSy two senators of noble birth and 
of consular dignity. His third sister, Constantin, 
was distinguished by her pre-eminence of great- 
ness and of misery. She remained the widow of 
the vanquished Licinius ; and it was by her intrea- 
tics, that an innocent boy, the offspring of their 
marriage, preserved for some time, his life, the 
title of Cccsar, and a precarious hope of the suc- 
cession. Besides the females, and the allies of the 
Flavian house, ten or twelve males, to whom the 
language of modem courts^ would apply the title of 
princes of the blood, seemed, according to the order 
of their birth, to be destined either to inherit or to 
support the throne of Constantine. But in less 
than thirty years, this numerous and increasing 
family was reduced to the persons of Constantins 
and Julian, who alone had survived a series of 
crimes and calamities, such as the tragic poets: 
have deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops and 
of Cadmus. 

Virtues of Crispus, thc eldcstson of Constantine, and the 
Crispus. presumptive heir of the empire, is represented 
by impartial historians as an amiable and accom- 
plished youth. The care of his education, or 
least of his studies, was entrusted to Lactantius, 
the most eloquent of the Christians : a preceptot:^ 
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atlmirably qualified to form the taste, and to ex- chap. 
cite the virtues, of his illustrious disciple At the 
age of seventeen, Crispus was invested with the title 
of Cassar, and the administration of the Gallic 
provinces, where the inroads of the Germans gave 
him an early occasion of signalizing his military 
prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon 
afterwards^ the father and son divided their powers; 
and this history has already celebrated the valour 
as well as conduct displayed by the latter, in forc- 
ing the streights of the Hellespont, so obstinately 
defended by the superior fleet of Liciuius. 'i'liis 
naval victory contributed to determine the event of 
the war; and the names of Constantine and of 
Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations of 
their eastern subjects: who loudly proclaimed, 
that the world had been subdued, and was now 
governed, by an emperor endowed with every 
virtue; and by his illustrious son, a prince beloved 
of heaven, and the lively image of his father’s per- 
fections. The public favour, winch seldom ac- 
companies old age, diffused its lustre over the 
youth of Crispus. He deserved the esteem, and 
be engaged the atfections, of the court, the army, 
and the people. The experienced merit of a 
reigning monarch is acknowledged by his sub- 
jects with reluctance, and frequently denied 

® Jerom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactjnilus maybe applirj 
cither to the praise of the dislnrerestetl philosopher, or to the shame 
oT the unfeeling patron. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. vi. 
part i. p, 345. Dupin, Biblioth6que Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 205. 

Eardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, part in rol. vij. 

p (>6., 
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Jealousy 
of Con- 
stantine. 

A.D. 3C4. 
Oct. 10. 


CHAI'. with partial and discontented murmurs; while, 
from the opening virtues of his successor, they 
fondly conceive the most unbounded hopes of 
private as well as pnblic feiicky’^. 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the 
attention of Constantine, who, both as a father 
and as a king, was impatient of an equal. Instead 
of attempting to secure the allegiance of his son, 
by the generous ties of conBdence and gratitude, 
he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might 
be apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Cris- 
pus soon had reason to complain, that while his 
infant brother Constantins was sent with the title 
of Caesar, to reign over his peculiar department 
of the Gallic provinces be, a prince of mature 
years, who had performed such recent and signal 
services, instead of being raised to the superior 
rank of Augustus, was confined almost a prisoner 
to his father’s court ; and exposed, without power 
or defence, to every calumny which the malice of 
his enemies could suggest. Linder such painful 
circumstances, the royal youth might not always 
be able to compose his behaviour, or suppress his 
discontent ; and we may be assured, that he was 


Euseb. Hist. Ecclebiabt. 1. 1 . c. 9. Eutropius (x. 6.) styles him 
“ egregium vimm and Julian (Oral, i.) very plainly alludes to the 
exploits of Crispus in the civil war. See Spanheim. Comment, p. 92 . 

" Compare Iclalius and the Paschal Chronicle, with Ammianus 
(1. xiv. c. 5.). The ^rar in w-hich ('oiistantius was created Cewar, 
Bccius to be more accuraicly fixed by the tw^o chronologists ^ but the 
huioriau who lived in his court, could not be ignorant of the day of 
ih; anniversary. For the ajipointmcut of the new Cxsar to the 
pr t >res of Gaul, see Julian. Oral. i. p. 12. Godefroy, Chronol. 
Leg a., n. 26 . and Blondel de la Primaut^ dc I’Eglise, p. 1183. 
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encompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious CHAP, 
followers^ who assiduously studied to iuflame, and 
who were perhaps instructed to betray, the un- 
^uarded warmth of bis resentment. An edict ofA.D.n^s. 
Constantine, published about ibis time, manifestly '■ 

indicates his real or affected suspicions, that a 
secret conspiracy had been formed against his per- 
son and government. By all the allurements of 
honours and rewards, he invites informers of every 
degree to accuse without exception his magistrates 
or ministers, his friends or his most intimate fa- 
vourites, protesting, with a solemn asseveration, 
tliathe himself will listen to the charge, that he him- 
self will revenge his injuries ; and concluding with 
a prayer, which discovers some apprehension of 
danger, that the providence of the Supreme Being 
may still continue to protect the safety of the 
emperor and of the empire 

The informers, who complied with so liberal Disgrare 
an invitation, were sufficiently versed in the arts 
of courts to select the friends and adherents ot A. 1). 326 . 

1-1 • L 

Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there any 
reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, 
who had promised an ample measure of revenge 
and punishment. The policy of Constantine 
maintained, however, the same appearances of 
regard and confidence towards a son, whom he 
began to consider as his most irreconcileable 
enemy. Medals were struck with the customary 
vows for the long and auspicious reign ot the 

Cod. Theod. 1. ii. tit. It. Godefroy suspected the secret mo- 
lives of this law. Comment, tom. iii. p. 9- 
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CHAP, narchs of the present age. The Czar Peter, in the 
/ fall possession of despotic power, submitted to the 
judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity, 
the reasons which had compelled him to subscribe 
the condemnation of a criminal, or at a least of a 
degenerate, 8on“. 

Theem- The innocence of Crispns was so universally 
acknowledged, that the modem Greeks, who adore 
the memory of their founder, are reduced to pal- 
liate the guilt of a parricide, which the common 
feelings of human nature forbade them to justify. 
They pretend, that as soon as the afflicted father 
discovered the falsehood of the accusation hy which 
his credulity had been so fatally misled, he pub- 
lished to the world hti! repentance and remorse ; 
that he mourned lorty days, during which he ab- 
stained from the use of the bath, and all the ordi- 
nary comforts of life; and that, for the lasting 
instruction of posterity, he erected a golden statue 
of Crispus, with this memorable inscription : To 

MY SON, VHOM I UNJUSTLY CONDEMNED "h A 
tale so moral and so interesting would deserve to 
be supported by less exceptionable authority ; but 
if we consult the more ancient and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, that the repentance 
of Constantine was manifested only in acts of 
blood and revenge ; and that he atoned for the 
murder of an innocent son, by the execution, 

* Hiitolre de Pierre Ic Grand, par Voltaire, part ii. c. x. 

In order to prove that the statoc waa erected by ConBtantine, 
and aflcrwards concealed by the malice Of the Arians, Codinus very 
readily creates (p. S4,) two witncwei, Hippolitus, and the younger 
^erodotus, to whose imaginary hiitoiiei he tppeah with unbloshing 
confidence. 
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perhaps, of a guilty wife. They ascribe the mis- chap. 
fortunes of Crispus to the arts of his step-motliev , 

Fausta, whose implacable hatred, or whose dis- 
appointed love, renewed in the palace of Con- 
stantine the ancient tragedy of Hippolitns and 
of Phaedra Like the daughter of Minos, tlie 
danghter of Maximian accused her son-in-law 
of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his 
father’s wife ; and easily obtained, from the jea- 
lousy of the em|)eror, a sentence of death against 
a young prince, whom she considered with rea- 
son as the most formidable rival of her own 
children. But Helena, the agfed mother of (.'on- 
stantine, lamented and revenged the nnlimely 
fate of her grandson Crispus : nor was it long be- 
fore a real or pretended discovery was made, 
that Fausta herself entertained a criminal con- 
nection with a slave belonging to the Iniperial 
stables**. Her condemnation and punishment 
were the instant cohaeqraenefes of the charge; and 
the adulteress wte suffocated by the steam of a 
bath, which, for that pmrpose, had been heated to 
an extraordinary degree**. By some it will per- 


“ Zotimus (I. 11 . i>. I03-) may b? consideted as our original. 
The ingenuity of the modemii asaiited by a fwv hints from the 
ancients, hat Uloitratcd and intprored hn cjjicure and impcffact 
narrative^ 

” Philostorgius, \. ii. c. 4 . Zositnuf (1. li. p, 104. Il6.) imputes 
to Constantine the death of two wives, of the innocent Fausta, and 
of an adulteress who was the mother of his three successors* Accord- 
ing to Jerom, three or four yean elapsed between the death of Cris- 
puB and that ot FausU. The elder Victor is prudently silenL 

** If Fausta was put tQ de4Uh, it is reasonable to believe that the 
private apartments of the palace were the scene of her execution. 

VOL. HI. 
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CHAP, haps be thought, that the remembrance of a con- 
jugal union of twenty years, and the honour ol 
their common offspring, the destined heirs of the 
throne, might have softened the obdurate heart 
of Constantine ; and persuaded him to suffer his 
wife, however guilty she might appear, to ex- 
piate her offences in a solitary prison. But it 
seems a superfluous labour to weigh the pro- 
priety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this 
singular event ; which is attended with some cir- 
cumstances of doubt and perplexity. Those who 
have attacked, and those who have defended, 
the character of Constantine, have alike disre- 
garded two very remarkable passages of two ora- 
tions pronounced under the succeeding reign. 
The former celebrates the virtues, the beauty, 
and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daugh- 
ter, wife, sister, and mother of so many princes 
The latter asserts, in explicit terms, that the mo- 
ther of the younger Constantine, who was slain 
three years after his fathers death, survived to 
weep over the fate of her son Notwithstand- 
ing the positive testimony of several writers of the 


The orator Chrysostom indulges his fancy by exposing the naked 
empress on a desert mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

^ Julian. Orat. i. He seems to call her the mother of Crispus. 
She might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not con- 
sidered as his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Fausta 
with that of Parysatis, the Persian queen. A Roman would have 
more naturally rerollecled the second Agrippina : 

Et moi, qul sur le troiie ai suivi mes anectres; 

Moi, fille, femme, socur, et mere de vos maitrcs. 

* Monod, in Constantin. Jun. c. 4. ad Calcem Eutroj). edit. 
Havercamp. I’hc orator styles her the most divine and pious of 
queens. 
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Pagan as well as of the Christian religion, there chap. 
niay still remain some reason to believe, or at 
least to suspect, that Fansta escaped the blind and 
suspicious cruelty of her husband. The deaths of 
a son, and of a nephew, with the execution of a 
great number of respectable, and perhaps inno- 
cent friends^, who were involved in their fall, may 
be sufficient, however, to justify the discontent of 
the Roman people, and to explain the satirical 
verses affixed to the palace-gate, comparing the 
splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine and 
Nero^l 

By the death of Crispus, the inheritance of the The ions 
empire seemed to devolve on the tliree sons of 
Fausta, who have been already mentioned under t^onstan- 
the names of Constantine, of Constantins, and of 
Constans. These young princes were successively 
invested with the title of Caesar ; and the dates of 
their promotion may be referred to the tenth, 
the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the reign 
of their father This conduct, though it tend- 
ed to multiply the future masters of the Roman 
world, might be excused by the partiality of pa- 
ternal affection ; but it is not so easy to understand 

Intcrfecit iiumcrosos amicos. Eulrop. xx. 6. 

^ Satiirni aurea saecula quis requirat? 

Sant hsEC gemmea, sed Neroniana. 

Sidon, Apollinar. v. ft. 

It Is somewhat singnlar, that these satirical lines should he allnhuted, 
not to an obscure libeller, or a disap|>ointed patriot, hut to Ablavnn, 

Jiriine inimslerand favourite of theemj)eror. We may now perceive 
that the iinprecalions of the Roman people w'erc dictated by huma- 
nity, as well as by superstition. Zosim. 1. ii- p. 106. 

• Euseb. Oral, in Constantin, c. 3. Thcie dates arc sufficienJy 
correct to justify the orator. 
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CHAP the motives of the emperor, when he endangered 
> the safety both of his family and of his people, by 

the unnecessary elevation of his two nephews, 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was 
raised, by the title of Caesar, to an equality with his 
cousins. In favour of the latter, Constantine 
invented the new and singular appellation of 
Nobilissimus^ ; to which he annexed the flatter- 
ing distinction of a robe of purple and gold. Bnl 
of the whole series of Roman princes in any age 
of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was distin- 
guished by the title of King ; a name which the 
subjects of Tiberius would have detested, as the 
profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. 
The use of such a title, even as it appears under 
the reign of Constantine, is a strange and uncon- 
nected fact, which can scarcely be admitted on the 
Joint authority of Imperial medals and contempo- 
rary writers”. 

Their edu- The whole empire was deeply interested in the 
tauon. education of these five youths, the acknowledged 
successors of Constantine. The exercises of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war, and 
the duties of active life. Those who occasionally 
mention the education or talents of Constantins, 
allow that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of 

* Zosim.'l. ii. p. 1)7. Under the predecessors of Constantine, 
Nobilwimta was a vague epithet, rather than a legal and determined 
title. 

“ Adstruunt nurami veteres ac singulares. Spanheiin de Usu 
Numismat Dissortat. xii. vol. ii. p. 357. Antmianus speaks of 
this Roman king (1. xh’. c. 1. and Valesiuaad loc.). The Valesian 
fragment styles him King of kings ; and the Paschal ( hronicle 
(p. 886.), by employing the word Psyo, acquires the weight of Latin 
evidence. 
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leaping and running; that lie was a dexterous ( Hap, 
archer, a skilful horseman, and a master of all , 
the different weapons used in the service either 
of the cavalry or of the infantry’\ The same 
assiduous cultivation was bestowed, though not 
perhaps with equal success, to improve the minds 
of the sons and nephews of Constantine”. The 
most celebrated professors of the Christian faith, 
of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman 
jurisprudence, were invited by the liberality of 
the emperor, who reserved for himself the import- 
ant task of instructing the royal youths in the 
science of government, and the knowledge of 
mankind. But the genius of Constantine him- 
self had been formed by adversity and experience. 

In the free intercourse of private life, and amidst 
the dangers of the court of Galerius, he had learned 
to command his own passions, to encounter those 
of bis equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firmness 
of his personal conduct. His destined successors 
had the misfortune of being bom and educated in 
the Imperial purple. Incessantly surrounded with a 
train of flatterers, they passed their youth in the en- 
joyment of luxury,and the expectation of a throne; 
nor would the dignity of their rank permit them 


His dexterity in martial exercises is celebrated by Julian 
(^Orat. i. p. 11, Oral. ii. p. 53.;, and allowel by Aminianus (I, xii. 
c. 16 ,). 

Euseb. in Vit, Constantin. 1. iv. c. 51. Julian. Out. 1. j). 
11 — 16 . with Spanheim’s elaborate Commentary. Lihaiibib, Oral, 
ill. p. KH). Constantins studied with laudable diligenct: , but the 
Julness of his fancy preYcnted him from succeeding in the art of 
poetry, or even of rhetoric. 
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CHAP, to descend from that elevated station from whence 
the various characters of human nature appear to 
wear a smooth and uniform aspect. The induL 
gence of Constantine admitted them, at a very- 
tender age, to share the administration of the 
empire ; and they studied the art of reigning, at 
the expence of the people entrusted to their care. 
The younger Constantine was appointed to hold 
his court in Gaul ; and his brother Constantins 
exchanged that department, the ancient patri- 
mony of their father, for the more opulent, but 
less martial, countries of the East. Italy, the 
Western Illyricum, and Africa, were accustomed 
to revere Constans, the third of bis sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. He 
fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, to which 
he annexed tlic government of Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece. The city of Ccesarea was 
chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus; and 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the 
Lesser Armenia, were destined to form the ex- 
tent of his new kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable establishment was provided. A 
just proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxi- 
liaries, was allotted for their respective dignity 
and defence. The ministers and generals, who 
were placed about their persons, were such as 
Constantine could trust to assist, and even to 
control, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise 
of their didegated power. As they advanced in 
years and experience, the limits of their authority 
were insensibly enlarged : but the emperor al- 
ways reserved for himself the title of Augustus ; 
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and while he shewed the Ccpsw'sto the armies and CHAr. 
provinces, he maintained every part of the empire 
in equal obedience to its supreme head The 
tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his reign 
was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible in- 
surrection of a camel-driver in the island of 
Cyprus^, or by the active part which the j)olicy 
of Constantine engaged him to assume in the 
wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human lace, jM.nmt rs 
the Sarmatians form a very remarkable shade; as 

^ ^ IlKlliailS. 

they seem to unite the manners of the Asiatic bar- 
barians w ith the figure and comj)lexion of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Europe. According to the 
various accidents of peace and war, of alliance or 
coiKjuest, the Sarmatians were sometimes confined 
to the banks of the Tanais ; and they sometimes 
spread themselves over the immense plains which 
lie between the Vistula and the Volga The care 
of their numerous flocks and herds, the pursuit of 
game, and the exercise of war, or rather ot rapine, 
directed the vagrant motions of the tSarinatians. 

^ Eusebius (1. iv. c. wuh a design of cxaUing ihe au- 

thority and glory of Constantine, aflirins, lliat he divided the Jioni in 
iingireas a private citizen nuglu have divided his patrimony. Ills 
diofrihuiion of the provinces may he collected from Eutropuis, the 
two Victors, and the Valesian fragment. 

Calocerus, the obscure It^ader of this rebellion, or rather tumult, 

W'ls apprehended and burnt alive in the market-place of I’arsus, by 
the vigilance of Dalm itius. See the elder Victor, the Chroiucic of 
Jerom, and the duuhllul iradilions ol I'lieupliauCD and Cedrenus. 

^ Ccllarius has collected the opinions of the ancients cfinccrning 
the European and Asiatic Sarmatia ; and M.d’Amilie has applied 
them to modern geography with the skill and accuracy which alwayt 
disiiuguibli that excellent writer. 
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CHAP. The moveable camps or cities, the ordinary resi- 
dence ol their wives and children, consisted only 
of large waggons drawn by oxen, and covered in 
the form of tents. The military strength of the 
nation was composed of cavalry; and the custom 
of their warriors, to lead in their hand one or two 
spare horses, enabled them to advance and to re- 
treat with a rapid diligence, which surprised the 
security, and eluded the pursuit, of a distant ene- 
my^. Their poverty of iron prompted their rude 
industry to invent a sort of cnirass, which was 
capable of resisting a sword or javtdin, tliongh it 
was formed only of horses hoofs, ( lU into thin 
and polished slices, carefully laid over each other 
in the manner of scales or feathers, and stiongly 
sewed upon an under garment of coarse linen^. 
The offensive arras of the Sarmatians were short 
daggers, lung lances, and a weighty bow with a 
quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of employing fish-bones for the points of 
their weapons ; but the custom of dipping them 
in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the wounds 
which they inflicted, is alone sufficient to prove 
the most savage manners ; since a people impressed 
with a sense of humanity would have abhorred so 
cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts 
of war, would have disdained so impotent a re- 


^ Ammian. J. x\ii. c. 1?. The Sarmatian horses were castrated 
lo prevent the mischievous accidents which might happen from the 
noisy and ungovernable passions of the males. 

Pausanias, I. i. p. 50. edit. Kuhn. That inquisitive traveller 
had carefully expmined a Sarmatian cuirass, which was preserved in 
the temple of ^scylapius at Athens. 
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source*®. Whenever these Barbarians issued from CHAP, 
their deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy beards, 
uncombed locks, the furs with which they were 
covered from head to foot, and their fierce counte- 
nances, which seemed to express the innate cruelty 
of their minds, inspired the more civilized pro- 
vincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in theXlK ir s. - 
enjoyment of fame and luxury, was condemned 
to an hopeless exile on ^he frozen hanks of the Danube. 
Danube, where he was exposed, almost without 
defence, to the fury of these monsters of the desert, 
with whose stern spirits he feared that his gentle 
shade might hereafter he confounded. In his 
pathetic, but sometimes unmanly lamentations^', 
lie describes in the most lively colours the, dress, 
and manners, the arms and inroads of the Geta; 
and Sarmatians, who were associated for the pur- 

^ Aspicis et mitti sub adunco toxica ferro, 

El leluui causas mortis habere dua^. 

0\ id . ex Ponto, I. iv. ep. 7 • ver. 7. 

See in the Rcclierches sur Jes Amciicains, lorn. ii. p. — 271j i* 

\ery curious dissertation on poisoned darts. Tin venom was com- 
monly extracted Irom the vegetable reign , but that employed by the 
Scythians appears to have been drawn from the viper, and a mixture 
of huijian blood. The use of poisoned arms which has been spread 
over both worlds, never preserved a savage tribe from the arms of a 
disciplined enemy. 

The nine books of Poetical Epistles, which Ovid composed 
during the seven first years of his melancholy exile, j>ossess, besides 
the merit of elegance, a double value. 1 hey exhibit a picture of the 
human mind under very singular circumstances 5 and they contain 
many curious observations, which no Roman, except Ovid, could 
have an opportunity of making. Every circumstance which tends 
to illuBtiate the history of the Barbarians, has been drawn together 
by the very accurate Count de Buat. Hist. Ancienne des People® dt 
I'Europe, tom. iv. c. xvi. p. 58(3^317. 
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CHAP, poses of destruction; and from the accounts of 
^ history, there is some reason to helieve that these 
Sarmatians were the Jazygse, one of the most 
numerous and warlike tribes of the nation. The 
allurements of plenty engaged them to seek a 
j)ermanent establishment on the frontiers of the 
empire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, they 
obliged the Dacians, who subsisted by fishing on 
the banks ol the river Teyss or Tibiscus, to retire 
into the hilly countiy, and to abandon to the vit- 
torious Sarmatians the fertile plains of the L'pper 
rinngary, which arc bounded by the course of the 
Danube and the semicircular inclosine of the 
Carpathian mountains ‘h In this advantageous 
})osition, they watched or suspended the moment 
of attack, as they were provoked by injuries or 
appeased by presents; they gradually aequiied 
the skill of using more dangerous weapons ; and 
although the Sarmatians did not illustrate their 
name by any memorable exploits, they occasionally 
assisted their eastern and western neighbours, the 
Goths and the Germans, with a formidable body 
of cavalry. They lived under the irregular aristo- 
cracy of their chieftains but after they had re- 
ceived into their bosom the fugitive Vandals, who 

The Sarmatians Jazyga* were settled on the banks of the Pa- 
thissus or Tibiscus, when PJmy, in the year 79, publii,hed his Xatural 
History. Sec I. iv. c. Jn the time of Strabo and 0 \ id, sixty or 
seventy years before, they ajtpcar to have inhabited beyond llie Getae, 
along the coast of the Euxine. 

^ Principes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quos civitali^ regimen 
- . . . plcbem quoque et vim equituin qui sola rrJein ofierebant. 
i aril. Hist. iii. 6. "^J his (dfer wis made in the ci\il war betvvcLU 

\ iiclhii.s and \ esj^Asun, 
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yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, they CHAP, 
seem to have chosen a king from that nation, and 
from the illustrious race of the Astingi, who had for- 
merly dwelt on the shores of the northern ocean 

This motive of enmity must hnvc inffamed the The Co- 
subjects of contention, which perpetually arise on 
the confines of warlike and independent nations. 

The Vandal princes were stimulated by lear and 
revenge ; the Gothic kings aspired to extend their 
domiriion from the Euxine to the frontiers of 
Germany ; and the waters of the Maros, a small 
river which falls into the Teyss, were stained with 
tlie blood of the contending Barbarians. After 
some experience of the superior strength and 
numbers of their adversaries, the Sarinatians im- 
plored the protection of the Roman monarch, who 
beheld with pleasure the discord of the nations, 
but who was justly alarmed by the progress oi 
the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had 
declared himself in favour of the weaker- party, 
the liaughty Araric, king of the Goths, instead 
of expecting the attack of the legions, boldly 
passed the Danube, and spread terror and devas- 
tation through the province of Maesia. To op- 
pose the inroad of this destroying host, the aged 
emperor took the field in person ; but on this oc- 
casion cither his conduct or his fortune betrayed 
the glory which he liad accpiircd in so iiiany fo- 

T his hypothesis of a Vandal Feipnin^ over Sarmaliaii 
jects, seems necessary to reconciL- the (lOtli ,^ornandeb with the 
tjre(k and Latin hist(»rian5 ofCiaaiiHlantnif’ Jt may be observed that 
Isidore, who lived in Spam under llie doinlnion of flic ^ give 

them for enemies, not iht \ andaP, but tlie STrmaiians. See his 
Chronicle in p. 7efn 
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CHAP, reign and domestic wars. He had the mortification 
of seeing his troops fly before an inconsiderable 
detachment of the Barbarians^ who pursued them 
to the edge of their fortified camp^ and obliged 
him to consult his safety by a precipitate and 
ignominious retreat. The event of a second and 
more successful action retrieved the honour of the 
Roman name; and the powers of art and disci- 
pline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over the 
efforts of irregular valour. The broken army of 
the (roths abandoned the field of hittle, the 
wasted province, and the passage of tljc Danube: 
and altliough the eldest of the sons of Constantine 
A.D. on:’, was permitted to supply the place of his father, 
^1^^ merit of the victory, which diffused universal 
joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels of the 
emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advan- 
tage, by his negociations with the free and warlike 
people* of Chersonesus^\ whose capital, situate on 
the western coast of the Tauric or Crimaean penin- 
sula, still retained some vestiges of a Grecian 
colony, and was governed by a perpetual magis- 
trate, assisted by a council of senators, emphati- 

z< I may stand in need of some apology for having used, without 
scruple, the authority of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all that 
relates to the wars and negociations of the Chersonites. 1 am 
aware that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his ac- 
counts of ancient history are frequently confused and fabulous. But 
on this occasion his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and 
probable^ nor is there much ddhculty in conceiving that an em- 
peror might have access to some secret archives, which had escaped 
the diligence of meaner historians. For the wluation and history of 
Chersonc, see Peysdonel des Peoples harbaies qoi out habit^ les 
Bords dll Danube; c. xvi. p. 84 — 90. 
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callv styled the Fathers of the City. The Cher- chap. 

j <j . 'v in I T 

sonites were animated against the Gotlis, by tlie 
memory of the wars, which, in tlie piece Jing cen- 
tury, they had maintained with nne(|ual forces 
against the invaders of their country, d'licy were 
connected with the Romans by the mutual lienefits 
of commerce ; as they were supplied from the pro- 
vinces of Asia with corn and manutactures, which 
they purchased with their only productions, salt, 
wax, and hides. Obedient to the re([uisition of 
Constantine, they prepared, under the conduct of 
their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable army, of 
which the principal strength consisted in cross- 
bows and military cliariots. The speedy march 
and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by diverting 
the attention of the Goths, assisted the operations 
of the Imperial generals. The Goths, van(|uished 
on every side, were driven into the mountains, 
where, in the course of a severe campaign, above 
an hundred thousand were computed to liave 
perished by cold and hunger. Peace was at length 
granted to their humble supplications ; the eldest 
son of Araric was accepted as the most valuable 
hostage ; and Constantine endeavoured to convince 
their chiefs, by a liberal distribution of honours 
and rewards, how far the friendship of the Romans 
was preferable to their enmity. In the expressions 
of his gratitude towards the faithful Chersonites, 
the emperor was still more magnificent. The 
pride of the nation was gratified by the splendid 
and almost royal decorations bestowed on their 
magistrate and his successors. A perpetual ex- 
emption from all duties was stipulated for their 
vessels which traded to the ports of the Black 
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CHAP. Sea. A regular subsidy was promised, of iron, 
com, oil, and of every supply which could be 
useful either in peace or war. But it was thought 
that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded 
by their deliverance from impending ruin ; and 
the emperor, perhaps with too strict an oeconorny, 
deducted some part of the expences of the war 
from the customary gratifications which were 
allowed to that turbulent nation. 

Expulsion Exasperated by this apparent nee:lect, the 

oftheSar.^ u u i ■ r 

raatians, oarmatians soon lorgot, with the levity ot Bar- 

A.D. j3). barians, the services which they had so lately 
received, and the dangers which still threatened 
their safety. Their inroads on the territory of 
the empire provoked the indignation of Con- 
stantine to leave them to their fate ; and he no 
longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, a re- 
nowned warrior, who had recently ascended the 
Gothic throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, 
whilst alone, and unassisted, iie defended his 
dominions with undaunted courage, was van- 
quished and slain in a decisive battle, which 
swept away the flower of the Sarmatian youth. 
The remainder of the nation embraced the de- 
sf>erate expedient of arming their slaves, a hardy 
race of hunters and herdsmen, by whose tumul- 
tuary aid, they revenged their defeat, and ex- 
pelled the invader from their confines. But 
they soon discovered that they had exchanged a 
foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous 
and more implacable. Enraged by their former 
servitude, elated by their present glory, the 
slaves, under the name of Limigantes, claimed 
and usurped the possession of the country which 
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tlicy had saved. Their masters, unable to withstand c:jl \p. 
the un^overned fury of the populace, preferred the 
hardships of exile, to the tyranny of their servants. 

Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less 
ignominious dependence, under the hostile stand- 
ard of the Goths. A more numerous band retired 
beyond the Carpathian mountains, among tlie 
Quadi, their German allies, and were easily admit- 
ted to share a superfluous waste of uncultivated 
land. But the far greater part of the distressed 
nation turned their eyes towards the fruitful pro- 
vinces of Rome. Imploring the protection and 
forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly pro- 
mised, as subjects in peace, and as soldiers in war, 
the most inviolable fidelity to the empire which 
slionld graciously receive them into its bosom. 
According to the maxims adopted by Probus and 
his successors, the ofl'ers of this Barbarian colony 
were eagerly accepted ; and a competent portion 
of lands in the provinces of Paniionia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Italy, were immediately assigned 
for the habitation and subsistence of three hundred 
thousand Sarmatians i 

** The (jothic and Sarmalian wars are ndaled in so broken and 
imperfect a manner, that 1 have been obliged to comj^are the fol- 
lowing writers, wlio mutually supply, correct, and illuslralc each 
other. Those wlio will take the same irouhle, may acquire a light 
of (rlllclsing my narrative. Ammianus, 1. x\ii. c. 12. Anonym. 

Valesian. p. 715. Eutropius, x. 7. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, 
c. 2t>. Julian. Orat. i. p. 9. and Spanheim (’omment. qi }Tc- 
ronym. in Chron. Euseb. in Vit. Tonsiantm. 1. n . c. b. Socrates, 

I. i. c. 18. Sozomcn, I, i. c. 8. Zosimus, 1. 11. p. 108. Jornandes 
de Reb. Geiicls, c. 22. Isidorus in Chron. p.7n(i. ; in Ifist CJotlio- 
rum Groiii. Constantin. Forphyrogenitus de Adinjniitrnt. IrnfMtrii. 
c. 53. p, 208. edit. Meunii. 
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CHAP. By chastising the pride of the Groths, and hy ac- 
' cepting the homage of a suppliant nation, Constan- 
Deaih and tine asserted the majesty of the Roman empire ; and 
^’nsiin-^ the ambassadors of ^Ethiopia, Persia, and the most 
A°D 335 countries of India, congratulated the peace 

July 25. ’ and prosperity of his government^.. If he reck- 
oned, among the favours of fortune, the death of 
his eldest son, of his nephew, and perhaps of his 
wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private 
as well as public felicity, till the thirtieth year of his 
reign ; a period which none of his predecessors, 
since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. 
Constantine survived that solemn festival about 
ten montha; and, at the mature age of sixty-four^ 
after a short illness, be ended bis memorable life 
A.D.337, at the palace of Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Ni- 
comedia, whither he had retired for the benefit 
of the air, and with the hope of recruiting his 
exhausted strength by the use of the warm baths. 
The e.Kcessive demonstrations of grief, or at least 
of mourning, surpassed whatever had been piac 
tised on any former occasion. Notwithstanding 
the claims of the senate and people of ancient 
Rome, the corpse of the deceased emperor, ac- 
cording to his last request, was transported to the 
city, whjch was destined to preserve the name 
and memory of its founder. The body of Con- 


^ Eusebius (iu Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 50.) remarks three circum- 
stances relative to these Indians. 1. They came from the shores of 
the eastern ocean ; a description which might be applied to the coast 
of China or Coromandel. 2. They presented shining gems, and 
unknown animals. 3. They proteated their kings had erected 
statues to represent the supreme majesty of Cooatantine. 
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stantine, adorned with vain sytnbols ol great- CHiVP. 
ness, the ^jpnrple and diadem, was deposited on a 
golden bed in oM of the ip^njents of the palace, 
which for that ipnrpo^ hw beeh splendidly fur- 
nished and illiiminated. The forms of the court 
were strictly inaintained. Every day, at the ap- 
pointed hours, the principal officers of the state, 
the array, and the household, approaching the 
])erson of their sovereign with bended knees and a 
composed countenance, oSered their respectful ho- 
mage as seriously as if he had befen still alive. 

From motives of policy, tliis theatrical representa- 
tion ^v'as for some time continued ; nor could flat- 
tcrv neglect the opportunity of remarking that 
Chnstiintine afone, hv the pern liar indulgence of 
heaven, had reigned affer his death 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pa- ]\ietionsof 
gcantry; and it was soon discovered that the will court, 
of the most absolute monarch is seldom obeyed, 
when his subjects have no longer any thing to 
hope from his favour, or to dread from his re- 
sentment. The same ministers and genenils, 
who bowed with such reverential awe before the 
inanimate corpse of their deceased sovereign, 
were engaged in secret oonsultations to exclude 
bis two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannihalianus, 
from the share which he had assigned them iii 
the succession of the empire. We are too imper- 

Funus rclalura in, utbem eui tiomlnis, quoa nane P.R. jrgeirimL' 
lulil. Aurelius Viclor. Coustantine hatl prepared for hiiiiBra a 
sijtcly tomb in the church of ibc Holy Apo^les. Euseb. 1. iv . c. OU. 
rue best, and indeed almost theonly account of the sickneas, death, 
and funeral of Constanliac, U rt>Dtaitied iii the fourth book nt hi*; 

Eife, by Eusebius. 

VOL. in. 
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CHAl’. fectly acquainted with the court of Constantine 
, to form any judgment of the real motives which 
influenced the leaders of the conspiracy ; unless 
we should suppose that they were actuated by a 
spirit of jealousy and revenge against the praefect 
Ablavius, a proud favourite, who had long di- 
rected the counsels and abused the confidence 
of the late emperor. The arguments, by which 
they solicited the concurrence of the soldiers and 
people, are of a more obvious nature ; and they 
might with decency, as well as truth, insist on 
the superior rank of the children of Constantine, 
the danger of multiplying the number of sove- 
reigns, and the impending mischiefs which threat- 
ened the republic, from the discord of so many 
rival princes, who were not connected by the tender 
sympathy of fraternal affection. The intrigue 
was conducted with zeal and secrecy, till a loud 
and unanimous declaration was procured from the 
troops, that they would suffer none except the sons 
of their lamented monarch, to reign over the Ro- 
man empire The younger Dalmatius, who was 
united with his collateral relations by the ties of 
friendship and interest, is allowed to have inhe- 
rited a considerable share of the abilities of the 
great Constantine ; but, on this occasion, be does 
not appear to have concerted any measures for 
supporting, by arms, the just claims which himself 
and his royal brother derived from the liberality of 
their uncle. Astonished and overwhelmed by the 

« Etuebiui c. 6.) tertninatu hts narrative by this loyal de- 
claration of the troopi, and tvoida all the invidious circtmistanccs of 
the subsequent massacre. 
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tide of popular fury, they aeem to have remuinod, CH AP. 
without the power of flight or of resistance, in tlie 
hands of their'itnplacable enemies. Their fate was 
suspended till the arrival- of Constantins, the se- 
cond*®, and perhaps the most favoured, of the sons 
of Constantine. 

The voice of the dying emperor had recom- M^wsacr? 
mended the care of his funeral to the piety of Con- princes, 
stantius; and that prince, by the vicinity of his 
eastern station, could easily prevent the diligence 
of his brothers, who resided in their distant go- 
vernment of Italy and Gaul. As soon as be had 
taken possession of the palace of Constantinople, 
his first care was to remove the apprehensions of 
his kinsmen, by a solemn oath, which he pledged for 
their security. His next employment was to find 
some specious pretence which might release his 
conscience from the obligation of an imprudent 
promise. The arts of fraud were made subservient 
to the designs of crnelty; and a manifest fo;-gery 
was attested by, a person of the most sacred cha- 
racter. From the hands of the Bishop of Nico- 
media, Constantins received a fatal scroll, affirmed 
to be the genuine testament of his father; in 
which the emperor expressed his suspicions that 
he had been poisoned by his brothers ; and conjured 

*• The character of Dalmatius Is sdvantageoosly, though concisely 
ilrawn by Eutropius (i. 9 .). Dalmatius Casar prospernmi indole, 
neque patnlo abtimilis, hmid tmdlo post, oppressus est factione mili- 
tan. As both Jerom and the Alexandrian Chronicle mention the 
third year of the Cam, which tlid not commence till the 18th or 
3 ith of September, A D. 337, it is ceruin tha^ these military factions 
coiuinurd above four months. 
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CHAP, his sons to revenge his death, and to consult their 

the guilty 

leged by these 

unfortunate princes to defend their life and honour 
against so incredible an accnsation, they were si- 
lenced by the ftirions clamours oF the soldiers, who 
declared themselves, at once, th^ enemies, their 
judges, and tlieir executioners. The spirit, and 
even the forms of legal proceedings were repeatedly 
violated in a promiscdpus massacre ; which involved 
the two uncles of Constantius, seven of his cousins, 
of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were the 
most illustrious, the Patrician Opt^tus, who had 
married a sister of the late emperor, and the Pre- 
fect AblaviuS; whose power and riches had in- 
spired him with some hopes of obtaining the 
purple. If it were necessary to aggravate the 
horrors of this bloody scene, we might add, that 
Constantius himself had espoused the daughter of 
his uncle Julias, and that he had bestowed his 
sister in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. 
These alliances, which the policy of Constantine, 
regardless of the public prejudice", bad formed 

I have related thii Bit^ular anecdote on the authoritj of Phi- 
lostopgids, 1. ii. c. But if such a pretext Was ever used by Con- 
suintine and his adherents, it was laid aside with contempt, as soon 
as it had served their immediate purpose. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856.) 
menliont Bie oath which Constandua had taken for the security of 
his kinsmen. 

^ Conjugia Bobrinarum din ignorata, tempOre additopercrebuissc. 
Tacit. Anna!, xii. 6. and Lipsius ad loc. The repeal of the ancient 
law, and the practice of five hundred years^ were insufficient to 
eradicate the pr^udices of the Homans ; who still coniidcred the 
marriages of coailna-german, as a species of imperfect incest (Au- 
gustin dc Civiu^feDei, xv. 6.), and Julian, whose mind was biassed 


Tvm. 


own safety, by the punishment of 
Whatever reasons might have been al 
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between the several branches of the Imperial house, chap. 
served only to convince mankind, that these princes 
were as cold to the endearments of conjugal af- 
fection, as they were insensiible to the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and the moving entreaties of youth and 
innocence. Of so numerous a family. Callus and 
Julian alone, the two youngest children of Julius 
Constantins, were saved from the hands of the 
assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, 
had in some measure subsided. The emperor 
Constantins, who, in the absence of his brothers, 
was the most obnoxious to guilt and reproach, 
discovered, on some future occasions, a faint and 
transient remorse for those cruelties which the 
perfidious counsels of his ministers, and the irre- 
sistible violence of the troops, had extorted from 
his unexperienced youth Division oi 
The massacre of the Flavian race was succeed- 
ed by a new division of the provinces ; which was 


by superstition and resentment, stigmatizes these unnatural alliances 
between his own cousins with the opprobrious epithet of n cl> 

(Orat. vii. p, 228.). The jurisprudence of the einons has 
since received and enforced this prohibition, without be ing able to 
introduce it either into the cydl or the common law of Europe. See 
on the subject of these marriages, Taylors Civil Law, p. 331. 
Brouer de Jure Connub. 1. ii. c. 12. Hericourt des J_a)ix F.rch sias- 
tiques, part iii. c. 5. Fleuiy Institutions du Droit Canonlque, 
tom. i. p. 331. Paris, 176;^, and Fra>Paolo Istoria del Concilio 
Trident 1. viii. 

Julian (ad S.P.Q. Atlien. p. 270.) charges his cousin Con- 
stanliuswith the whole guilt of a massacre, from which he himself so 
nanowly escaped. His assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, who, 
for reasons of a very different nature, w’as not less an enemy of Con- 
staniius (tom. i- p. 866.). Zosinaus joins in the same accusation. 
But the three abbreviators, Eulropius and the Victors, use very qua- 
lifying expressions; sinenie potins quam jubenie incertum 
quo suasore yj militiim.” 
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CHAP. 
XVI II. 


i\i|)orKiiig 
of Persia, 
A D. 310 . 


ratified in a personal interview of the three bro- 
thers. Constantine, the eldest of the Caesars, ob- 
tained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, the 
possession of the new capital, which bore his own 
name and that of his father. Thrace, and the 
countries of the east, were allotted for the patri- 
mony of Constantins ; and Constans was acknow- 
ledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, Africa, 
and the western Illyricum. The armies snbmitted 
to their hereditary right ; and they condescended, 
after some delay, to accept from the Roman senate, 
the title of Augustus. When they first assumed 
the reins of government, the eldest of these princes 
was twenty one, the second twenty, and the third 
only seventeen, years of age '^ 

While the martial nations of Europe followed 
the standards of his brothers, Constantius, at the 
head of the effeminate troops of Asia, was left to 
sustain the weight of the Persian war. At the 
decease of Constantine, the throne of the east was 
filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or Hormisdas, 
and grandson of Narses, who, after the victory 
of Galerius, had humbly confessed the superiority 
of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in 
the thirtieth year of his long reign, he was atill in 
the vigour of youth, as the date of his accession, 
by a very strange fatality, had preceded that of 
his birth. The wife of Hormouz remained preg- 
nant at the time of her husband’s death ; and the 


" tuseb. in Vit; Constaniin. I. iv. c. 60 - Zwlmos, 1. ii. p. 117. 
Idat. in Chron. Sec two notes of Tillcmontj Hut. des Eropercurs, 
torn. iv. p. 1086 — 1091 . The teign of the eldest brother at Constan- 
tinople ib noticed only in the Alexandrian Chronicle. 
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uncertainty of the sex, as well as of the event, chap. 
excited the ambitions hopes of the princes of the 
house of Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war 
were at length removed, by the positive assurance 
of the Magi, that the widow of Hormouz had 
conceived, and would safely produce a son. Obe- 
dient to the voice of superstition, the Persians 
prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his co- 
ronation, A royal bed, on which the queen lay 
in state, was exhibited in the midst of the palace ; 
the diadem was placed on the , spot, which might 
be supposed to conceal the foture heir of Artax- 
erxes, and the prostrate satraps adored the ma- 
jesty of their invisible and insensible sovereign^. 

If any credit can be given to this marvellous tale, 
which seems however to be countenanced by the 
manners of the people, and by the extraordinary 
duration of his reign, we must admire not only 
the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In the 
soft sequestered education of a Persian haram, the 
royal youth could discover the importance of ex- 
ercising the vigour of his mind and body ; and, 
by his personal merit, deserved a throne, on which 
he had been seated, while he was yet unconscious 
of the duties and temptations of absolute power. 

His minority was exposed to the almost inevitable 
calamities of domestic .discord ; his capital was 

^ A^thias, who lived hi the aixtb century, h the author of llus 
story (1. iv. p. 135. fedlt. louvre). Hetierived liii information from 
some extracts of the Persian tJbronicIes, obtained and translated by 
the interpreter Scigms, during hi« embassy at that court. 1 he coro- 
nation of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by Schikard 
(Tarikh. ll6.) andD'Herbelot (Biblioth^uc Opentale, p.7^3.)* 
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CHAP, saqjrised and plundered by Tbair, a powerful king 
of Yemen, or Arabia and the majesty of the royal 
f^nily was degraded by the captivity of a princoss, 
tlie skter of tiie deceased king. But as soon as 
SHpov Httmoed the fige of manhood, the presump- 
tuous Thair, his nation, and his country, fell be- 
neath the first effort of the young warrior ; who 
used his victoiy with so judicious a mixture of 
rigour and clemency, that he obtained from the 
fears ^nd gratitude of the Arabs, the title of Dhou- 
lacrtaf, or protector of the nation 
Suiic rif The ambition of the Persian, to whom his ene- 
unib'aud niics ascribe the virtues of a soldier and a states- 
Arnienia. was animated by the desire of revenging the 

disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from the 
liands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. Tbe military fame of Constantine, and 
the real or apparent strength of his government, 
suspended the attack ; and while the hostile con- 
duct of Sapor provoked the resentment, bis artful 
negotiations amused tbe patience of the Imperial 
court. The death of Constantine was tbe signal 
of war*®, and tbe actual condition of the Syrian 
and Armenian frontier, seented to encourage tbe 
Persians by the prospect of a rich spoil, and an 
easy conquest. IIk example of the massacres of 
the palace, dH^ed a spidt of licentiousness and 

, -I '' > 

“ D’Herbelot, Biblloth^juc Orientate, p. 764. 

** S«xtxis Ruf^<^c. who oa tliis octamoBTi no contwnptible 
aulhority, affirms, that the Pcrsiam soe^ in Tain for peace, and that 
G^iiBtandne was preparing to nianffi against them ; yet tbe superior 
weight of the testimony ofEusehiua,obiiges ua to admit the prelimi- 
iMrrics, if not the ratification, of the treaty. Secl^lcniont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 4^. 
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sedition anaone the troops of the east, who were CHAP, 
no longer restrained by their habits of obedience 
to a veteran commander. By the prudence of 
Constantius, who, from the interview with his 
hi otbers in Pannonia, immediately hastened to the 
banks of the Euphrates, the legions were gradually 
restored to a sense of daty and discipline; bnt the 
season of anarchy had permitted Sapor to form 
the siege of Nisibis, and to occupy several of the 
most important fortresses of Mesopotamia^^ In 
Armenia, the renowned Tiridates had long en- 
joyed the peace and glory which he deserved by 
his valour and fidelity to the cause of Rome. The 
firm alliance which he maintained with Constan- 
tine, was productive of spiritual as well as of tem- 
poral benefits ; by the conversion of Tiridates, the 
character of a saint was applied to that of a hero, 
the Christian faith was preached and established 
from the Euphrates to the shores of the Caspian, 
and Armenia was attached to the empire by the 
double ties of policy and religion. But as many 
of the Armenian nobles still refused to abandon 
the plurality of their gods and of their wives, the 
public tranquillity was disturbed by a discontented 
faction, which insulted the feeble age of their 
sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour of 
bis death. He died at length after a reign of A-D. 34t 
fifty-six years, and the fortune of the Armenian 
monarchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful heir 
was driven into exile, the Christian priests were 
either murdered or expelled from their churches, 


" Julian. Orat. i. p, 20. 
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c;hap. the barbarous tribes of Albania were solicited to 
descend from their mountains ; and two of the 
most powerful governors, usurping the ensigns or 
the powers of royalty, implored the assistance of 
Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the 
Persian garrisons. The Christian party, under 
the guidance of the artAbishop of Artaxata, 
the immediate successor of St, Gregory the Illu- 
minator, had recourse to the piety of Constan- 
tius. After the troubles had continued about 
three years, Antiochos, one of the officers of 
the household, executed with success the Im- 
perial commission of restoring Chosroes, the son 
of Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of 
distributing honours and rewards among the 
faithful servants of the house of Arsaces, and 
of proclaiming a general amnesty, which was 
accepted by the greater part of the rebellious 
satraps. But the Romans derived more honour 
than advantage from this revolution. Chosroes 
was a prince of a puny stature, and a pusil- 
lanimous spirit. Unequal to the fatigues of war, 
averse to the society of mankind, he withdrew 
from his capital to a retired palace, which he 
built on the banks of the river, Eleutherus, and 
in the centre of a shady grove; where he con- 
sumed his vacant hours in the rural sports of 
hunting and hawking. To secure this inglo- 
rious ease, he submitted to the conditions of peace 
which Sapor condescended to impose ; the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute, and the restitution of 
the fertile province of Atropatene, which the 
courage of Jiridates, and the victorious arms 
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of Galerius, had annexed to the Armenian ino- chap 

XVIII. 

Daring the long period of the reign of Con- The Per- 
stantius, the provinces of the east were afflicted 
by the calamities of the Persian war. The irre- 337 — jWi, 
gnlar incursions of the light troops alternately 
spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris 
and beyond tlie Euphrates; from the gates of 
Ctesiphon to those of Antioch ; and this active 
service was performed by the Arabs of the desert, 
who were divided in their interest and affections ; 
some of their independent chiefs being enlisted 
in the party of Sapor, whilst others had engaged 
their doubtful fidelity to the emperor®®. The 
more grave and important operations of the war 
were conducted with equal vigour; and the 
armies of Rome and Persia encountered each 
other in nine bloody fields, in two of which 
Constantius himself commanded in person®®. The Battle oi 

Singara. 

A.D. 348. 

^ Julian. Orat. i. p. 20, 21. Mosci of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 80. 

1. iii, c. 1 — 9. p. 226 — 240. The perfect agreement Ijelwcen the 
vague hints of the contemporary orator, and the circumstantial nar- 
rative of the national hiaiorian, gives light to the former, and weight 
to the latter. For the credit of Moses it may be likewise observed, 
that the name of Antiochus is found a few years l>efore in a civil 
office of inferior dignity. See Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi 
p. 350. 

“ Aramianus (xiv, 4.) gives a lively description of the wandering 
and praedatory life of the Saracens, who stretched from the confine^ 
of Assyria to the cataracii of the Nile. It appears from the adren- 
turcs of Malchus, which Jetom has related m m) entertaining a 
manner, that the high road between Btrcca and Edessa was infested 
by these robbers. See Hicronym. tom. i. p. 256. 

® We shall take from Eulropius the general idea of the war 
Cx. 10.). A Pcrsil cnizn Haulta el gravia perpessus, siepe captis 
oplddia, obsesBjs utbibi.s, csesis cxercitibus, nu^uinque ei contra 
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CHAP, event of the day was most commonly adverse to 
the Romans, hut in the battle of Singara, their 
imjwudent valour had almost, atchieved a signal 
anil decisive victory. The stationary troops of 
Singara retired on the approach of Saiior, who 
passed the Tigris over three bridges, and occupied 
near the village of Hilleh an advantageous camp, 
which, by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he 
surrounded in one day with a deep ditch, and a 
lofty rampart. His formidable host, when it was 
drawn out in order of battle, covered the banks 
of the river, the adjacent heights, and the whole 
extent of a plain of above twelve miles, which 
separated the two armies. Both were alike im- 
patient to engage; but the Barbarians, after a 
slight resistance, fled in disorder ; unable to resist, 
or desirous to weary, the strength of the heavy 
legions, who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued 
them across the plain, and cut in pieces a line of 
cavalry^ clothed in complete armour, which had 
been posted before the gates of the camp to pro- 
tect their retreat. Constantins, who was hurried 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, 
to restrain the ardour of his troops, by represent- 
ing to them the dangers of the approaching night. 


Saporem prospcrym prasliqm fuk, nUi quod apud Singaram, kc. 
This honest account is confiroicd by the birUsof Ammianuff, Rufus, 
and Jerom. The two first orationi of Julian, and the third oration 
of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering pfetuTt; but the recantation 
of both those orators, after the death of^ConstahUas, while it rcstorw 
us to the possession of the truth, degrades their own character, and 
that of the emperor. The commentary of Spanheim on the first ora- 
tion of Julian is profusely learned, See likewise the judicious obser- 
vations of Tillemont, HisU dea Empereun, toHU iv. p. 656. 
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ana the certainty of completing their success with CHAP. 

the return of day. As they depended much , 

more on their own valour than on the e.vperibnce 
or the abilities of their chief, they silenced by 
their clamours his timid remonstrances; and 
rushing with fhry to the charge, filled up the 
ditch, broke down the rampart, and dispersed 
themselves through the tents to recruit' their ex- 
hausted strength, and to enjoy the rich harvest 
of their labours. But the prudent Sapor had 
watched the moment of victory. His army, of 
which the greater part, securely posted on the 
heights, had been spectators of the action, ad- 
vanced in silence, and under the shadow of night ; 
and his Persian archers, guided by the illumina- 
tion' of the camp, poured a shower of arrows on 
a disarmed and licentious crowd. The sincerity 
of history declares, that the Romans were van- 
quished with a dreadful slaughter, and that the 
flying remnant of the legions was exposed to the 
most intolerable hardships. Even the tenderness 
of panegyric, confessing that the glory of the 
emperor was gullied by the disobedience of his 
soldiers, chooses to draw a veil over the circum- 
stances of this melancholy retreat. Yet one of 
those venal orators, so jealous of the fame of 
Constantins, relates with amazing coolness, an 
act of such incredible cruelty, as, in ^e judg- 
ment of posterity, must imprint a far deeper stain 
on the honour of the Imperial name. The son 

Acerrim^ noctumi coaccrtatione pugnatnm cst, noiLrorum 
copiis ingcnti stragc confossis, Ammian. xviii. 5. Eu- 

tropius, X. 10. and S. Rufus, c, S7, 
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CHAP. 

XVIII. 


Siege of 
Nisibis. 


A.D. 330. 
346. 350. 


of Sapor, the heir of his crown, had been made a 
captive in the Persian camp. The nnhappy youth, 
wh» might have excited the cdmpassion of the 
most savage enemy, was $courged, tortured, and 
publicly executed by the inhuman Romans 

Whatever advantages might attend the arras of 
Sapor in the field, though nine repeated victories 
diffused among the nations the fame of his valour 
and conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the 
execution of his designs, while the fortified towns 
of Mesopotamia, and above all, the strong and an- 
cient city of Nisibis, remained in the possession of 
the Romans. In the space of twelve years, Nisibis, 
which, since the time of LuOnllns, had been deserv- 
edly esteemed the bulwark of the east, snstained 
three memorable sieges against the power of Sapor ; 
and the disappointed monarch, after urging his at- 
tacks above sixty, eighty, and an hundred days, was 
thrice repnlsed with loss and ignominy This 
large a.nd populous city was situate about two days 
journey from the Tigris, in the midst of a pleasant 
and fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius. A 
treble iqclospre of brick walls was defended by a 
deep ditch ^ ; and the intrepid assistance of Count 


^ Orat. iii. p* 133. with Julian. Orat. i. p, 24. and 

Spanheim*^ Comtncntary, p. 179. 

^ Sfft Julian. Orat. i. p* ^7. Ora,t. ii. p. 62, &c. with the Com- 
mentary oi Spnheim (p. 18S — 202.), who illystratcs the cifcum- 
stancei, and asccrtami the time of the three sicgea of Nisibis Their 
dates jire Jlkewise examined by Tillcmont dcs Empereurs, 

tom, iy. p. 668. 671. 674.X Something h id4ed^ from Zosimiu,. 
L hi. 151. and the Alexandrine Chronipl«, p- 

^ SallasU Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit- Brosies, and Plutarch in Lu- 
cull. torn, iii, p, 134. Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred and 
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Lucilianus, and his garrison, was seconded by the chap. 
desperate courage of the people. The citizens of 
Nisibis were animated by the exhortations of liieir 
bishop innred to arms by the presence of dan- 
ger, and convinced of the intentions of Sapor to 
plant a Persian colony in their room, and to lead 
them away into distant and. barbarous captivity. 

The event of the two former sieges elated their 
confidence, and exasperated the haughty spirit of 
the Great King, who advanced a third time towards 
Nisibis, at the head of tho united forces of Persia 
and India. The ordinary machines, invented to 
batter or undermine the walls, were rendered in- 
effectual by the superior skill of the Romans ; 
and many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor 
embraced a resolution worthy of an eastern mo- 
narch, who believed that the elements themselves 
were subject to his power. At the stated season 
of the melting of the snows in Armenia, the river 
Mygdonius, which divides the plain and the city 
of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile an inundation 

fifty houses ; the marshy lands produce rice* and the fertile meadows, 
as far as Mosul and the Tigris, arc covered with the ruins of towns 
and villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, tom. ii. p. 300 — 309 . 

“ The miracles which Thcodoret (!• d* c. 30 ) ascribes to St. 

James, Bishop of Edeisa, were at least performed in a worthy cause, 
the defence of bis country. He appeared on the walls under the 
figure of the Roman emperor, and sent an army of gnats to stln^ 
the trunks of the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new 
Scnacherib, 

•* Julian. Orat. i. p, 97 . Though Niebuhr (tom. li. p. 307.) 
allows a very considerable swell to the Mygdonius, over which he 
saw a bridge of it^eke archtt : it is difficult, however, to under- 
stand this parallel pf a trifUqg rivulet with a mighty river. There 
are manj circuraitances obscure* and almost unintelligible, in the 
descnptioti of these stupendcrus water-works. 
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CHAP, over the adjircent country. By the labour of the 
Persians, the course of the river was stopt below 
the -town, and the waters were tonfined on every 
side by solid mounds of earth. On this artificial 
lake, a fleet of armed vesseb filled with soldiers, 
and with engines which discharged stones of five 
hundred pounds weight, advanced in order of 
battle, and engaged, almost upon a level, the 
troops which defended the ramparts. Tfae irre- 
sistibfe force of the waters was alternately fatal 
to the wmtending parties, till at length a portion 
of the walls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The -Per- 
sians were instantly driven to the assault, and the 
fate of Nisibis depended on the event of the day. 
The heavy-armed cavalry, who led the van of 
a deep column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes 
which had been filled by the rushing waters. The 
elephants, made forious by their wounds, in- 
creased the dworderjuifd trampled down thousands 
or the Persian archera. The Great King, who, 
from an exalted thnmt, beheld the misfortunes of 
his arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the 
signal of the retreat, and suspended for some hours 
the prosecution of the attack. But the vigilant 
citizens improved the opportunity of the night; 
and the return of day, discovered a new wall of six 
feet iu height, rising every moment to fill up the 
interval of the breach. Notwithstanding the dis- 
appointment of his iiopes, and the loss of more 
than twenty thousand men. Sapor still pressed the 
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reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, rii \p 
which could have yielded only to the necessity 
defending the eastern provinces of Persia agd^nst 
a formidable invasion of the Massagetde ^. 
Alarmed by this intelligence, he hastily relin- 
quished the siege, and inarched with rapid dili- 
gence from the banks of the Tigris to those of 
the Oxus. The danger and difficulties of the 
Scythian war engaged him soon afterguards to 
conclude, or at least to observe, a truce with the 
Roman emperor, which was equally grateful to 
both princes ; as Constantins himself, after the 
deaths of his two brothers, was involved, by the 
revolutions of the West, in a civil contest, which 
required and seemed to exceed the most vigo- 
rous exertion of his undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire, three years c isil war, 
had scarcely elapsed before the sons of Conslan- 
tine seemed impatient to convince mankind that 

, • 1 1 r -1 , A.i:) ‘MO, 

they were incapable or corrtenting tneinsclves 
with the dominions which they were unqualified 
to govern. The eldest of those princes soon 
complained, that he was defrauded of his just 
proportion of the spoils of their murdered kins- 
men ; and though he might yield to the superior 
guilt and merit of Constantins, he exacted from 
Constans the cession of the African provinces, 
as an equivalent for the rich countries of Mace- 
donia and Greece, which his brother had ac- 

^ Wc are obliged to Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 11) Tor tliii inva- 
sion of the Massagetae, which la perfectly consistent with thegcueral 
•eric* of events, to which we arc darkly led by the broken history oi 
Ammianus. 


VOL. 111. 
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CHAP, quired by the death of Dalmatius. The want of 
' s'ficerity, which Constantine experienced in a 

tedious and fruitless negociation, exasperated the 
fierceness of his temper; and he eagerly listened 
to those favourites, who suggested to him that his 
honour, as well as his interest, was concerned in 
the prosecution of the quarrel. At the head of 
a tumultuary band, suited for rapine rather than 
for conquest, he suddenly broke into the domi- 
nions of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
and the country round Aqnileia felt the first ef- 
fects of his resentment. The measures of Con- 
stans, who then resided in Dacia, were directed 
with more prudence and ability. On the news 
of his brother’s invasion, he detached a select 
and disciplined body of his Illyrian troops, pro- 
posing to follow them in person, with the re- 
mainder of his forces. But the conduct of his 
lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural con- 
test. ■ By the artful appearances of flight, Con- 
stantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, which 
had been concealed in a wood, where the rash 
ycrath, with a few attendants, was surprised, sur- 
rounded, and slain. His body, after it had been 
found in the obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained 
the honours of an. Imperial sepulchre ; but his 
provinces transferred their allegiance to the 
conqueror, who, refusing to admit his elder 
brother Constantins to any share in these ntiw 
acquisitions, maintained the undisputed possession 
of more than two-thirds of the Roman empire 

" The causes and the of this civil war are related with 

much perplexity and contradiction. I have chiefly followed Zonaras 
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Tlie fate of Constans himself was delayed about CHAI*. 
ten years longer, and the revenge of his brother’s , 

death was reserved for the more ignoble handoy a „i 
domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of the 
system introduced by Constantine was displayed February 
in the feeble administration of his sons ; who, by 
their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and 
aft'ections of their people. The pride assumed by 
(/'onstans, from the unmerited success of his arms, 
was rendered mord contemptible by his want of 
abilities and application. His fond partiality to- 
wards some Germi^n captives, distinguished only 
by the charms of youth, was an object of scandal to 
the people ^ ; and Magnentius, an ambitious sol- 
dier, who was himself of Barbarian extraction, 
was encouraged by the ])ublic discontent to 
assert the honour of the Roman name’’. TIk* 
chosen bands of Jovians and Herculians, who 
acknowledged Magnentius as their leader, main- 


anti the younger Victor. The monody (ad caiccm Eutrop. rtfu ff.i- 
vcrcamp ) pronounced on the death of Constantine, might have been 
very instructive j hut prudence and false taste engaged the orator Uj 
iinolve lilmscif iii vague declamation. 

^ Quarum fgen/iumj obsides pretio quaesiios pucros vcnusiiorc^, 
quod culuus habuerat, hbidine hujusmodi arsissc ;>ro cnlo habelur. 
Had not the depraved taste of Constans been publicly avowed, the 
elder Victor, who held a considerable office In his brother s reign, 
would not have asserted it in such positive terms. 

^ Julian. Orat. i. and in Zosim. I. ii. p. 13-^’ Victor in Eju- 
lomc. There is reason to believe that Magnentius was l>orn in one 
of those Barbarran colonies which Constanlius Chlorus had estab- 
lished in Gaul (see this History, vol. ii. p. 13?.)- l^ehavioar 
may remind us of the patriot carl of Lcice^cr, ihe famous Simon de 
Momfoft, who could persuade the good people of England, that he, 
a Frenchman by birth, hid taken arms to deliver them from foreign 
favourites. 
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CHAP, tained the most respectable and important station 
in the Imperial camp. The friendship of Marcel- 
lirlus, count of the sacred largesses, supplied with a 
liberal hand the means of seduction. The soldiers 
were convinced by the most specious arguments, 
that the republic summoned them to break the 
bonds of hereditary servitude ; and, by the choice 
of an active and vigilant prince, to reward the same 
virtues which had raised the ancestors of the dege- 
nerate Constans from a private condition to the 
throne of the world. As soon as the conspiracy 
was ripe for execution, Marcellinus, under the 
pretence of celebrating his son’s birth-day, gave a 
splendid entertainment to the illustrious and honour- 
able persons of the court of Gaul, which then re- 
sided in the city of Autun. The intemperance of 
the feast was artfully protracted till a very late 
hour of the night; and the unsuspecting guests 
were tempted to indulge themselves in a dangerous 
and guilty freedom of conversation. On a sudden 
the doors were thrown open, and Magnentius, who 
had retired for a few .moments, returned into the 
apartment, invested with the diadem and purple. 
The conspirators instantly saluted him with the 
titles of Augustus and Emperor. The surprise, the 
terror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and 
the mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly, 
prompted them to join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards hastened to take the 
oath of hdelity ; the gates of the town were shut ; 
and before the dawn of day, Magnentius became 
master of the troops and treasure of the “jjalace 
and city of Autun. By his secrecy and diligence 
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he entertained some hopes of surprising the person ch ap. 
of Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent fo- 
rest his favourite amusement of hunting, or per- 
haps some pleasures of a more private and criminal 
nature. The rapid progress of fame allowed him, 
however, an instant for flight, though the desertion 
of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the 
power of resistance. Before he could reach a sea- 
port in Spain, where he intended to embark, he 
was overtaken near Helena’*, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, by a party of light cavalry, whose chief, 
regardless of the sanctity of a temple, executed 
his commission by the murder of the son of Con- 
stantine 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided Mn^-non- 
this easy but important revolution, the e.xample v"tr'r,'i',n 
of the court of Autun was imitated by the ])ro- 
vinces of the West. The authority of Magnen- A l). 
tius was acknowledged through the whole ex- '■ 
tent of the two great praefectures of Gaul and 
Italy ; and the usurper prepared, by every act of 
oppression, to collect a treasure, which might dis- 
charge the obligation of an immense donative, 
and supply the expences of a civil war. The 


This ancient city had once flotinshed under the name of Jlli- 
beris (Pomponius Mela, ii. 5.)- The munificence of Consuniinc 
gave it new splendor, and his mother’s name. Helena (it is still 
called Elne) became the scat ofa bishop, who long afterwards trans- 
ferred his residence to Perpignan, the capital of modern Rousillon. 
See D’Anville Notice dc I’Ancienne Gaule, p. 380. Longucruc De- 
scription de la France, p. 223. and theMarca Hispanica, 1, i- c. 2. 

^ Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 119, 120. Zonaras, loin. h. 1. lin. p. !>■ 
and the AbbreriatorB. 
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CHAP, martial countries of Illyricum, from the Danube 
to the extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the 
g^ernment of Vetranio, an aged general, be- 
loved for the simplicity of his manners, and' who 
had acquired some reputation by his experience 
and services in war^’. Attached by habit, by 
duty, and by gratitude, to the house of Constan- 
tine, he immediately gave tlic strongest assurances 
to the only surviving son of his late master, that 
he would expose, with unshaken fidelity, his per- 
son and his troops, to inflict a just revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio 
were seduced, rather than provoked, by the ex- 
ample of rebellion ; their leader soon betrayed 
a want of firmness, or a want of sincerity ; and 
his ambition derived a specious pretence from the 
approbation of the princess Constantina. Tliat 
cruel and aspiring woman, tvho had obtained from 
the great Constantine, her father, the rank of 
Augusta, placed the diadem with her own liands 
on the head of the Illyrian general; and seemed to 
expect from his victory, the accomplishment ol 
those unbounded hopes, of which she had been 
disappointed by the death of her husband Hanni- 
balianus. Perhaps it was without the consent 
ol Constantina, that the new emperor formed a 
necessary, though dishonourable, mlliance with 

liutropius (x. lu.) clcacribea Vetranio wuh more tcuijycr, and 
probably with more Iruih, than cither of the two Victors. Vetranio 
^v.ig born of obscure parents in the wildest parts of Micmh ; and so' 
much had his cducauon been neglected, thai, after Ins elevation, he 
studied the alphabet. 
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the usurper of the West, whoso purple \v;is so re- cu.M’. 
cently stiiined with her brother’s blood'^ > 

The intelligence of these itnportunt events, ( onsuii- 
Avhich so deeply affected the honour and safet^ of 
the Imperial house, recalled the arms of Constau- TV; 

. r I • 1 * A, i). 3ft 0, 

tms irom the inglorious prosecution of the IVrsian 
war. He Fecommended the care of the East to 
his lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Cal- 
lus, whom he raised from a prison to a throne; 
and marched towards Europe, with a mind agi- 
tated hy the conflict of hope and fear, of grief 
and indignation. On his arrival at Heraclca in 
Thr ace, the emperor gave audience to llie am- 
bassadors of Magneutius and Vetranio. The first 
author of the conspiracy, Marccllinus, who in 
some measure had bestowed the purple on his 
new master, boldly accepted this dangerous com- 
mission ; and his three colleagues were selected 
from the illustrious personages of the state and 
army. These deputies were instructed to sootiie 
the resentment, and to alarm the fears, of C'on- 
siantius. They were empowered to offer him 
the friendship and alliance of the western princes, 
to cement their union by a double marriage ; of 
C'onstantius with the daughter of Magneutius, 
and of Magnentius himself with the ambitious 
Constantina ; and to acknowledge in the treaty 
the pre-eminence of rank, which might justly be 
claimed by the emperor of the East. Should 
pride and mistaken piety urge him to refuse these 

The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vclranio is described by 
Julian in his first oration, and accurately explained by Spanhelm, 
who discusscB the situation and behaviour of Constantina. 
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CHAP, equitable conditions, the ambassadors were ordered 

"Y \r T T T " 

■ to expatiate on the inevitable ruin which must at- 
ter|d his rashness, if he ventured to provoke the 
sovereigns of the West to exert their superior 
strength ; and to employ against him that valour, 
those abilities, and those legions, to which the 
house of Constantine had been indebted for so 
many triumphs. Such proposition^ and such ar- 
guments appeared to deserve the most serious at- 
tention ; the answer of Constantins was deferred 
till the next day ; and as he had reflected on the 
importance of justifying a civil war in tlie opinion 
of the people, he thus addressed his council, who 
listened with real or aft'ected credulity : “ Last 

“ night,” said he, “ after I retired to rest, the 
“ shade of the great Constantine, embracing the 
“ corpse of my murdered brother, rose before my 
“ eyes ; his well-known voice awakened me to 
“ revenge, forbad me’ to despair of the republic, 
“ and assured me of the success and immortal 
“ glory which would crown the justice of niy 
“ arms.” The authority of such a vision, or ra- 
ther of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negociation. The igno- 
minious terms of peace were rejected with disdain. 
One of the ambassadors of the tyrant was dis- 
missed with the haughty answer of Constantins ; 
his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of 
the law of nations, were put in irons ; and the con- 
tending powers prepared to wage an implacable 


war 


73 


See Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpts Legation 11111, p. ly* 
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Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was cuAl’. 
the duty, of the brother of Constans towards the 
perfidious usurper of Gaui. The situation and 
character of Vetranio admitted of milder mra- ^"17"'“;, 
sures ; and the policy of the Eastern emperor was * ‘'' 
directed to disunite bis antagonists, and to sepa- 
rate the forces of Illyricurn from the cause of re- 
bellion. It was an easy task to deceive the frank- 
ness and simplicity of Vetranio, who, fluctuating 
some time between the opposite views of honour 
and interest, displayed to the world the insin- 
cerity of his temper, and was insensibly engaged 
in the snares of an artful negociation. Constan- 
tius acknowledged him as a legitimate and equal 
colleague in the empire, on condition that he 
would renounce his disgraceful alliance with 
Magnentius, and appoint a place of interview 
on the frontiers of their respective provinces ; 
where they might pledge their friendship by 
mutual vows of fidelity, and regulate by common 
consent the future operations of the civil war. 

In consequence of this agreement, Vetranio ad- 
vanced to the city of Sardica'*’, at the head of 
twenty thousand horse, and of a more numerous 
body of infantry ; a power so far superior to the 
forces of Constantius, that the Illyrian emperor 
appeared to command the life and fortunes of 
his rival, who, depending on the success of bis 
private negociations, had seduced the troops, and 

^ Zonaras, tom. ii, 1. xiii p, l6. The j>osition of Sardjca, near 
the modern city of Sophia, appears belter suited to this interview titan 
the situation of either Natssut or Sirinium, where t '? placed by Jt- 
gto, Socrates, and Sezomen, 
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CHAP, undermined the throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, 
Xvill ’ 

who had secretly embraced the party of Coiistan- 

tiiw, prepared in his favour a public spectacle, 

calculated to discover and inflame the passions of 

the multitude'^ The united armies were coin- 

/ 

manded to assemble in a large plain near the city. 
In the. centre, according to the rules of ancient 
discipline, a military tribunal, or rather scaflFold, 
was erected, from whence the emperors weie 
accustomed, on solemn and important occasions, 
to harangue the troops. The well-ordered ranks 
of Romans and Barbarians, with drawn swords, 
or with erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, 
and the cohorts of infantry, distinguished hy the 
variety of their arms and ensigns, formed an im- 
mense circle round the tribunal ; and the attcU' 
tivc silence which they preserved was sometimes 
interrupted by loud bursts of clamour or of applans(‘. 
In tlicpresencc of this formidable assembly, the two 
emperors were called upon to explain the situation 
of public affairs : the precedency of rank was yield- 
ed to the royal birth of Constantius ; and though be 
was indifferently skilled in the arts of rlietoric, he 
acfiuitted himself, under these difficult circumstan- 
ces, with firmness, dexterity, and eloquence. The 
first part of bis oration seemed to l>e pointed only 
against the tyrant of Gaul ; but while he tragi- 
cally lamented the cruel murder of Constans, he 
insinuated, that none, except a brother, could 

’’ Sec ihc two fi.'st orations of Julian, parllculaily p. ol.j aiiff 
Zosinuis, 1. ii. p. UiC. Tlir distinct narrative of tlic historian server 
to illustrate the diffuse, but vague, descriptions of the orator. 
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claim a right to the succession of his l^rotlicr. cu.M’. 
He displayed, with some complacency, the glories 
of his Imperial race; and recalled to the men^ory 
of the troops, the valour, the triumphs, the li- 
berality of the great Constantine, to whose sons 
they had engaged their allegiance by an oath of 
fidelity, which the ingratitude of his most fa- 
voured servants had tempted them to violate. 

The officers, who surrounded the tribunal, and 
were instructed to act their parts iu this extra- 
ordinary scene, confessed the irresistible power 
of reason and elo(juence, by saluting the emperor 
Constantins as their lawiul sovereign. The con- 
tagion of loyalty and repentance was communi- 
cated from rank to rank ; till the plain of Sardica 
resounded with the universal acclamation of 
“ Away with these upstart usurpers ! Long lilc 
“ and victory to the son of Constantine ! I'ndcr 
“ his banners alone we will fight and compicr.” 

The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, 
the fierce clashing of, their arms, astonished and 
subdued the courage of Vetranio, who stood, 
amidst the defection of his followers, in anxious 
and silent suspense. Instead of embracing the 
last refuge of generous despair, he tamely sub- 
mitted to his fate ; and taking the diadem from 
his head, in the view of both armies, fell |)ro- 
strate at the feet of his concpieror. Constantins 
used his victory with prudence and moderation ; 
and raising from the ground the, aged sujipliant, 
whom he affected to style hv the endeai ing name 
of Father, he gave hiin his hand to descend liom 
the throne. The city of IVusa wa.^ assigned loi 
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CHAP or retirement of the abdicated monarch, 

lived six years in the enjoyment of ease and 
a^aence. He often expressed his grateful sense 
of the goodness of Constantins, and, with a very 
amiable simplicity, advised his benefactor to resign 
the sceptre of the world, and to seek for content 
(where alone it could be found) in the peaceful 
obscurity of a private condition^. 

Makcswar beliaviour of Constantius on tliis memo- 

^ainst rable occasion was celebrated with some appear- 
tius!^ ance of justice; and his courtiers compared the 
A.D. 351. orations which a Pericles or a Demos- 

thenes addressed to the populace of Athens, with 
the victorious eloquence which had persuaded an 
armed multitude to desert and depose the object 
of their partial choice'^. The approaching con- 
test with Magnentius was of a more serious and 
bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid 
marches to encounter Constantius, at the head of 
a numerous army, composed of Gauls and Spa- 
niards, of Franks and Saxons ; of those provin- 
cials who supplied the strength of the legions, 
and of those barbarians who were dreaded as the 
most formidable enemies of the republic. The 


^ The younger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical ap- 
pclJation of Voluptarium otluno,” Socrates (1. li. c. 28.) is the 
Touchcr for the corresjiondencc with the emperor, which would 
seem to prove, that Vetranio was, indeed, propc ad stultitiam simpli- 
cissimus. 

£um Constantius facundiae vi dejcctum Imperio in 

privatum otium removit. Quae gloria post natum Imperium soli pro- 
cessit cloquio clemeiitidqne, &c. Aurelius Victor, Julian, and The- 
i/uetkis (Orat. iii. and iv.), adorn this exploit with all the artificial 
and gaudy colonnpg of their rhetoric. 
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fertile plains^ of the Lower Pannonia, between 
the Drave^ the Save, and the Danube, presented 
a spacious theatre; and the operations of the c^vil 
war were protracted during the summer months 
by the skill or timidity of the combatants Con- 
stantius had declared his intention of deciding the 
quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a name that would 
animate his troops by the remembrance of the 
victory which, on the same auspicious ground, 
had been obtained by the arms of his father Con* 
stantine. Yet by the impregnable fortiBcations with 
which the emperor encompassed his camp, he 
appeared to decline, rather than to invite, a general 
engagement. It was the object of Magnentius to 
tempt or to compel his adversary to relinquish 
this advantageous position ; and he employed, 
with that view, the various marches, evolutions, 
and stratagems, which the knowledge of the art of 
war could suggest to an experienced officer. He 
carried by assault the important town of Siscia; 
made an attack on the city of Sirmium, which lay 
in the rear of the Imperial camp; attempted to 
force a passage over the Save into the eastern 


“ Buabequiua (p. 112.) traversed the Lower Hungary and Scla- 
vonia at a lime when they were reduced almost to a desert, by the 
reciprocal hostilities of the Turks and Christians. Yel he mentions 
with admiration the unconquerable fertility of the soil ; and dbserves 
that the height of the grass was sufficient to conceal a loaded waggon 
from his sight. See likewise Browne’s Travels, in Harris’s CoileC’ 
tion, vol. ii. p. 762, &c. 

•* Zosimus gives a very large account of the war, and the nego- 
ciation (I. ii. p. 123 — 130.). But as he neither shews himself a sol- 
dier nor a politician, his narrative must be weighed with attention, 
and received with caution. 
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V rnerous detachment, which he had allured into 

th^narrow passes of Adarne, During the grejiter 
part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul shewed 
himself master of the field. The troops of Con- 
stantius were harassed and dispirited; his reputa- 
tion declined in the eye of the world; and his 
pride condescended to solicit a treaty of peace, 
which would have resigned to die assassin ol’ 
Constans the sovereignty of the provinces beyond 
the Alps. These offers were enforced by the elo- 
quence of Philip the Imperial ambassador; and 
the council as well as the army of Magnentius 
were disposed to accept them. But the haughty 
usurper, careless of the remonstrances of his 
friends, gave orders that Philip should be de- 
tained as a captive, or at least as a hostage; 
while he dispatched an officer to reproach Con- 
stantins with the weakness of his reign, and to 
insult him by the promise of a pardon, if he 
would instantly abdicate the purple. “ That he 
“ should confide in the justice of his cause, and 
“ the protection of an avenging Deity,” was the 
only answer which honour permitted the emperor 
to return. But he was so sensible of the diffi- 
culties of his situation, that he no longer dared 
to retaliate the indignity which had been offered 
to his representative. The negociation of Philip 
was not, however, ineffectual, since he deter- 
mined Sylwanus the Frank, a general of merit 
and reputation, to desert with a considerable 
body of cavalry, a few days before the battle of 
Mursa. 
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The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in chat. 
modern times for a bridge of boats 6ve miles in 
length, over the river Drave, and the adjacyit Butlc oi 
morasses®^, has been always considered as a place A.'u^sii 
of importance in the w'ars of Hnngary. Mag- 
nentius directing his march towards Miirsa, set 
fire to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, had 
almost scaled the walls of the town. The viiri- 
lance of the garrison extinguished the flames ; the 
approach of Constantins left him no time to con- 
tinue the operations of the siege; and the em- 
peror soon removed the only obstacle that could 
embarrass his motions, by forcing a body of 
troops which had taken post in an adjoining am- 
phitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa 
was a naked and level plain ; on this ground the 
army of Constantins formed, with the Drave on 
their right; while their left, either from the na- 
ture of their disposition, or from the superiority 
of their cavalry, extended far beyond the right 
flank of Magnentius”^'. The troops on botii sides 
remained under arms in anxious expectation dur- 
ing the greatest -part of the morning; and tlie son 
of Constantine, after animating his soldiers by an 
eloquent speech, retired into a church at some 
distance from the field of battle, and committed 


^ This remarkable bridge, which is flankctl with towers, and 
supported on large wooden piles, was constructed, A D. ]")()(», by 
Sultan Soliman, to facilitate the march of his armies into Hun^arv- 
Browne’s Travels, and Busehing’s System of Geography, aoI. ii. 
p. 90. 

This [)OsiLion, and the subsequent rvolutittns ^rc c!earl\y 
though concisely, described by Julian, Oral. i. p. 90. 
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They deserved his confidence by the valour and 
nVlitary skill which they exerted. They wisely be- 
gan the action upon the left ; and advancing their 
whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, they sud- 
denly wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, 
which was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of 
their charge. But the Romans of the West soon 
rallied, by the habits of discipline; and the Bar- 
barians of Germany supported the renown of their 
national bravery. The engagement soon became 
general ; was maintained with various and singular 
turns of fortune ; and scarcely ended with the dark- 
ness of the night. The signal victory which Con- 
stantius obtained is attributed to the arms of his 
cavalry. His cuirassiers are described as so many 
massy statues of steel, glittering with their scaly 
armour, and breaking with their ponderous lances 
the firm arr^y of the Gallic legions. As soon as 
the legions gave way, the lighter and more active 
squadrons of the second line rode sword in hand 
into the intervals, and completed the disorder. In 
the mean while, the huge bodies of the Germans 
were exposed almost naked to the dexterity of the 
Oriental archers ; and whole troops of those Bar- 
barians Avere urged by anguish and despair to pre- 


^ Siilpicius Severus, I. ii. p. 405, The emperor passed the day 
in prayer with Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, who gained his 
confidence by announcing tlie success of the battle. M. deTdlemont 
(Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1110.) very properly remarks the 
silence of Julian with regard to the personal prowess of Constantiu^^ 
in the battle of Mursa. The silence of flattery is sometimes equal to 
the most positive and authentic evidence. 
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cipitate themselves into the broad and rapid stream THAI 
of the Drave‘‘\ The number of the slain was com- 
puted at 6fty-four thousand men, and the slaugljtcr 
of the concjuerors was more considerable than that 
of the vanquished"^; a circumstance which proves 
the obstinacy of tlie contest, and justifies the ob- 
servation of an ancient writer, that the forces of 
the empire were consumed in the fatal battle of 
Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufficient 
to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs, 
to the glory of Rome*'^. Notwithstanding the 
invectives of a servile orator, there is not the 
least reason to believe that the tyrant deserted his 
own standard in the beginning of the engage- 
ment. He seems to have displayed the virtues of 
a general and of a soldier till the day was irreco- 
verably lost, and his camp in the possession of the 
enemy. Magnentins then consulted his safety, 
and throwing away the Imperial ornaments, es- 

Julian. Oral. i. {). 3(), 37. j and Oral, ii p. 3<), 00. !/.()unr3'=., 

loni. 11 . ). xiii. p. J7. Zosiinus, I. li. p. 130 — 133. The last of 
these celebrates the dexterity of tlic archer Menelaus^ who could 
discharge three arrows at tlie same time , an ad\antage w'hich, ac- 
cording to his apprehension ol military aflairs, materially contrilmtcti 
to ihe victory of Constantin.s. 

^ According to Zoiiaras, Constantins, out of 80,000 men, lost 
30,000; and IMagneiUiub lost 04,000 out of 30,000. 4’lic other 
articles of this account seem probable and authentic, but the nmn- 
Ikts of the tyrant’s army must have been mistaken, either by the 
author or his transcribers. Magiienlius had collected the whole force 
of the West, Homans and Barbarians, into one formidable body, 
w hich cannot fairly be estimated at less than 100,000 men. Julian. 

Orat. 1 . p. 34, 35. 

^ ingentes R.l. vires ea dimicationc consumptae suni, ad quae- 
libct bella externa idoneae, qua: multuin triumphorum possent secu- 
ritatisque conferre. Eutropius, x. 13. The younger \ ictor expresses^ 
liinisclf to Bie same cftect. 

n 
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CHAP, caped with some difficulty from tlic pursuit of the 
light horse, who incessantly followed his rapid 
flight from the banks of the Drave to the foot of 
the Julian Alps'®. 

The approach of winter supplied the indolence 
A.D. of Constantins with specious reasons for defer- 
ring the juosecution of the war till the ensuing 
spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence in 
the city of Aquilcia, and shewed a seeming re- 
solution to dispute the passage of the mountains 
and morasses which fortified the confines of the 
Venetian province. The surprisal of a castle in 
the Alps by the secret march of the Imperialists, 
could scarcely have determined him to rclin(|uish 
the possession of Italy, if the inclinations of the 
people had supported the cause of their tyrant'"'. 
But the memory of the cruelties exercised by his 
ministers, after the unsuccessful revolt of Ne- 
potian, had left a deep impre.ssion of horror and 
resentment on the minds of the Romans. That 
rash youth, the son of the princess iMitrojjia, and 
the nephew of Constantine, had seen \\ ith indigna- 
tion the sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidi- 
ous barbarian. Arming a desjterate troop of 

“ On this occasion, wc must prefer the unsusj)ccte(l tcsiimony of 
Zosinuis and Zonaras to the flattering asseriious of Juhdn. The 
youn-er Victor paints the character of iMagncntiiis in a singular 
Jight: “ Serinoiijs accr, aniini tumidi, ct inmiodicc tiniidus • artifex 
Limcn ad occulLj-ndain audaciac sjtccie loi niidincin. Is it most likely 
that in the baitle of Aliirsa his behaviour was go\crned hy nature 
or by art? I should incline for the latter. 

Julian. Ofiit 1. p. Js, Jn that jilacc, hovveter, as wclPas' 
in Oration ii. p. he insinuates the general disposition of the se- 
^nite, the [>eople, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the parly of ihr 
emperor. 
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slaves and gladiators, he overpowered the feeble chap. 
guard of the domestic tranijuillity of Rome, re- 
ceived the homage of the senate', and assuming 
the title of Augustus, precariously reigned dui ing 
a tiimnit of twenty-eight thiys. The innrch of 
some regular forces put an end to his ambitious 
hopes : the rebellion was extinguished in the blood 
of Nepotian, of his mother Eatroj)ia, and of his 
adherents ; and the proscription was extended to 
all who had contracted a fatal alliance with the name 
and family of Constaiitine'''^ Biit as soon as Con- 
stantins, after the batth' of Mursa, became mas- 
ter of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, a band of noble 
cxib's, ndio liad ventured to etjuip a fleet in 
some harbour of the Hadriatie, sought protec- 
tion and revenge in his victorious camp. By 
their secret intelligence with their countrymen, 

Rome and the; Italian cities W('re persuaded to 
display the banners of Constantins on their walls. 

The grati'ful veterans, enriched by the lil)erality 
of the lather, signalized their gratitude and 
loyalty to the son. The cavalry, the l('gions, 
and the auxiliaries ol’ Italy, renewed their oath 
of allegiance to Camstantius ; and the usurper, 
alarmed by the general desertion, was compelled, 
with the remains of his faithful troops, to rc lire 
beyond the Alps into the provinces of (ianl, 

^ The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner ihe iniscrahlc 
condition ot Koine : Cnjiis SLolidnm incenium adeo P.R. palribns- 
que cxitio fiiit, iiti passim doniu*;, fora, \ loe, templaqne, cniore, c.i- 
(laveribusque opplerentur bust iruin mudo ” Athanasius, (torn i. p. 

677.) deplores the fate of several illustrious victims, and Julian 
(Oral. li. p. 68 ) execrates the cruelty ol Marccllinus, the im[)lacable 
enemy of the house of C’onstantinr. 
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CHAP. The detachments, however, which were ordered 
either to press or to intercept the flight of Mag- 
nentins, conducted themselves with the usual ini- 
pnidence of success ; and allowed him, in the 
plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on his 
pursuers, and of gratifying his despair hy the car- 
nage of a useless victory 

JUist defeat The ju ide of Muguentlns was rediicedy by re- 
peated misfortunes, to sue, and to sue in vain, for 
peace. lie first dispatclu'd a senator, in whose 
August lo! ‘Abilities he confided, and afterwards several 
bishops, Avhose holy character might obtain a 
more favourable audience, with the ofler of re- 
signing the purple, and tlie piomise of devoting 
the remainder of his life to the service of the 
emperor. But Constantins, though he granted 
fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all wiio 
abandoned the standard of rebtdlion "', avowed 
his inflexible resolution to inflict a just punishment 
on the crimes of an assassin, whom he prepared 
to overwhelm on every side by the cflbrt of his 
victorious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired the 
easy possession of Africa and Spain, confirmed 
the wavering faith of the Moorish nations, and 
landed a considerable force, w hich passed the Py- 
renees, and advanced towards Lyons, the last and 
fatal station of Magnentius*'^ ddie temper of the 

ZoMin. 1 li. [). 1J3. Victor iii Lpiiomc. The fianeg) nst > of 
Voustaiiiius, with their usudl candour, lorgct to inciilion this acci- 
(Icmal defeat. 

Zoiiaras, tom. ii. I. xml p. 17 .Tulun, in several places of 
llic two orations, expatiates on the rlemenry ol (’onstantius to the 
rebels. 

Zosim. l.ii.'p. 133. J nllaiL Oral. i. p. lu, ii. p. 7 1- 
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tyrant, which was never inclined to clemency, was CHAP, 
urged by distress to exercise every act of oppres- 
sion which could extort an immediate supply from 
the cities of GauP*. Their patience was at length 
exhausted ; and Treves, the seat of Praetorian go- 
vernment, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting 
her gates against Decentius, who had been raised 
by his brother to the rank either of Caesar or of Au- 
gustus^ From Treves, Decentius was obliged to 
retire to Sens, where he was soon surrounded by an 
army of Germans, whom the pernicious arts of Con- 
stantins had introduced into the civil dissensions of 
Rome‘S. In the mean time, the ImpcTial troops 
forced the passages of the Cottian Alps, and in the 
bloody combat of Mount kScIcucus irrevocably 
fixed the title of rebels on the party of Magnen- 
tius'^b He was unable to bring another army into 


Amiiuaii. :xv. C). Zosiiu. 1. ii. p. 12;’). Julian, who (Orat i. 
p, 40.) inveighs against the cruel eficcts of the tyrant’s de-^pafr, nien- 
lions ^Orac. i. p. Jl.) the oppressive edict'^ which were dit'tated by 
his necessities, or by his avarice. His subjects wcue coii)[)i;lled to 
purchase the I inpcrial demesnes ; a doubtful and dangerous species 
of property, which, in case of a revolution, might he impuied to ihem 
as a treason iblc usurjiation. 

The medals of Magnentiiis celebrate the victories oi the O/’a 
Augusti, and of the Csesar. The Caesar w^as another brother, 
named Desidcrius. See Tillcmont, Hist, des Em[>creiirs, tom. iv. p. 
7:>7. 

^ Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. ii. p. 74. with Spanheiin, p. 203. His 
Commentary illustrates the transactions of this civil Avar. Mons 
Seleuci was a small place in 'he Cottian Alps, a few miles distant 
from Vapinciim, or Gap, an episcopal city ol Dauphin^ ^ee D’An- 
ville Notice de la Gaule, p. 4h4. j anef Longuerue Description de la 
France, p 327. 

^ Zosimus, 1. li. p. 134. Liban. Orat. x. p. 208, 2tKj. The 
latter most vehemently arraigns this cruel and selfish policy of C/on- 
stantius. 
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CHAP. tliG field ; the fidelity of his guards was corrupted ; 
and wljcn he appeared in public to animate 
thern by his exhortations^ he was saluted with an 
unanimous shout of “ Long live the emperor Con- 
stantins!” The tyrant^ wdjo perceived that they 
were preparing to deserve pardon and rewards by 
the sacrifice of the most obnoxious criminal, pre- 
vented their design by falling on his sword'^ ; a 
death more easy and more honourable than he 
could hope to obtain from the hands of an enemy, 
W’hose revenge would have been coloured wdth the 
specious pretence of justice and fraternal piety. 
The example of suicide was imitated by Dceentius, 
who strangled himself on the news of his bro- 
thers death. The author of the conspiracy, 
Marcellinus, had long since disa])])eared in the 
battle of Mursa'"', and the public trancjuillity wais 
confirmed by the execution of the surviving 
leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. A 
severe, inquisition was extended over all who, 
either from clioice or from compulsion, had been 
involved in the cause of rebellion. Paul, sur- 
nan^ed Catena from his superior skill in the 

Julian. Orat. i ]) 40. Zosiauis, 1. li. p. ]34. Socrates, 1. ii. 
c. 32. Sozonici), 1. IV. c. 7 Tiie younger Victor describes his 
death wiili some horrid circumstances: Transfosso latere, ut craL 
vast! corporis, vulnere naribuscjiic cl ore crnorein ( fuindens, exspira- 
vit. If we can give tredil to Zonaras, the tyrant, l^efore he expired, 
had the pleasure of murdering with his own hands his mother and 
Ins brother Dcsuh rnis 

Julian (Oral.*!, p. 3S, :,() ) seems at a los^ to determine, whe- 
llier he indicted on hmisell rhe punishment of his crimes, whether 
he was drowned in the Drave, or whether he \^as earned by the 
avenging da’iiions from the field of battle to his destined place of 
eternal tortures. . 
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judicial exercise of tyranny, was sent tb explore c hap. 
the latent remains of the conspiracy in the remote ^ 
province of Britain. The honest indignation ex- 
pressed by Martin, vice-praefect of the island, vvas 
interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt ; and 
the governor was urged to the necessity of turning 
against his breast the sword with which he had 
been provoked to wound the Imperial minister. 

The most innocent subjects of the West were ex- 
posed to exile and confiscation, to death and tor- 
ture ; and as the timid arc always cruel, the mind 
ol Constantius was inaccessible to mercy 


Ammian. xiv . 5. j xxi. 16. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Constantins sole Emperor. — Elevation and Death of 
Gallus. — Danger and Elevation of Julian . — 
Sarniatian and Persian Wars . — Viet ones oj' 
Julian in Gaul. 

OTAP. The divided provinces of the einpire were again 
united by the victory of Constantins ; but as that 
Power feeble prince was destitute of personal merit, either 
eunuchs, iij pcace or war; as he feared his generals, and 
distrusted his ministers ; the triumph of his arms 
served only to establish the reign of the eunuchs 
over the Roman world. Those unhappy beings, 
the ancient production of Oriental jealousy and 
despotism \ were introduced into Greece and Rome 
by the contagion of Asiatic luxury^ Their pro- 
gress was rapid ; and the eunuchs, who, in the 
time of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the mon- 
strous retinue of an Egyptian queeiC, were guulu- 

* Ammianiis (I. xiv, c. 0.) imputes the first practice of castration 
to the cruel ingenuity of Seiniramis, who is supposed to have reigned 
above nineteen hundred years belore Christ. I’he use of eunuchs 
is of high antiquity, both in Asia and Kgypt. They are mentioned 
in the law of Moses, DeiUeron. xxiii. l. See Goguet, Origincs fits 
Loix, &rc. Part i. 1- i. c. 3. 

’ Eunuchum dixti velle te ; 

^uia solte iitiintur his reginae 

TerenU Eunuch, act i. scene 2. 

This play is translated from Menander, and the original must 
have appeared soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander. 

Miles . . spadonibus 
Servire rugosis potest. 

Horat. Carfn. v. y. and Dacier ad loc. 

By the word spado, the Romans very forcibly expressed their ab- 
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al I V admitted into the families of matrons/of seiia- CHAP, 
tors, and of the emperors themselves ^ Restrained 
by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva^, che- 
rished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an 
humble station by the prudence of Constantine'", 
they multiplied in the palaces of his degenerate 
sons, and insensibly acquired the knowledge, and 
at length the direction, of the secret councils of 
Constantins. The aversion and contempt which 
mankind has so uniformly entertained for that 
imperfect species, appears to have degraded their 
character, and to have rendered them almost as 
incapable as they were supposed to be, of conceiv- 
ing any generous sentiment, or of performing any 
worthy action\ But the eunuchs were skilled in 


horrence of tills mutilated condition. The Greek ap[>elldtiun of 
f'umichs, which insensibly prevailed, had a indder sound, and a more 
ambiguous sense. 

* We need only mention Posides, a freedman and eunuch of 
Cdaiidiiis, in whose favour the emperor prostituted some of the most 
lioiiOLirable rewards of military valour. See Sueion. in (’kuidiOj 
c. es, Posides employed a great {lart of his wealth in budding, 

Ut Sj:)ado vincebat Capitolia nostra 

Pojides. Juvenal. Sat. xlv. 

^ Castrari mares veiuit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7- Dion 

Gassius, 1. Ixvii p. 1 U)7- i h Ixviii. p. 1119. 

^ There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137 ; in which 
J.ampridius, whilst he praises Alexander Severus and Constantine for 
restraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs which 
they occasioned iii other reigns. Hue accedit quod eunuchos nec in 
consilils nec in mlnisteriis habuit j qiu soli principes perdunt, diim 
eos more gentium aut reguiii Persarum volunt vivere ; qm a populo 
etiam ainicissimum semovent ■ qui internuntii sunt, aliud quaui rcs- 
pondetur referentes; claudentes principem siiuni, ct agentes ante 
omnia ne quid sciat. 

’ Xenophon (Cyropnedia, 1. viii. p. 540.) has stated the specious 
reasons which engaged Cyrus to entrust his persop to the guard u! 
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CHAP, arts^ of flattery and intrigue; and they alter- 

nateJy governed the mind of Constantius by bis 
fears, bis indolence, and bis vanity^. Whilst he 
viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair appearance of 
public prosperity, he supinely permitted them to 
intercept the complaints of the injured provinces, 
to accumulate immense treasures by the sale of 
justice and of honours; to disgrace the most im- 
portant dignities, by the promotion of those who 
had purchased at their hands the powers of op- 
pression^, aqd to gratify their resentment against 
the few independent spirits, who arrogantly re- 
fused to solicit the protection of slaves. Of these 
slaves the most distinguished was the chamberlain 
Eusebius, who ruled the monarch and the palace 
with such absolute sway, that Constantins, accord- 
ing to the sarcasm of an impartial historian, pos- 


eunuchs. He had observed in animals, that akhouj^h the piacticc of 
castration might tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not diiiu- 
nish their strength or spirit ; and he persuaded himself, that those 
who were sejjarated from the rest of human kiml, would he inou 
lirmly attaclicd to the [)crson of ihcir benefactor. 13ut a long ex[)e- 
rience has contradicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some particular in- 
stances may occur of eunuchs distinguished by their fidelity, their 
\alour, and their abilities; but if we examine the general history of 
Persia, India, and China, wc shall find that the powTr of the eunuchs 
has uniformly marked the decline and fall of every dynasty. 

® See Amrnianus Marcellinus, 1. xxi. c. l6. ; 1. xxii. c. 4. The 
whole tenor of his impartial history serves to justify the invectives of 
Mamertmus, of Libanius, and of Julian himself, who have insulted 
the vices of the court of Constaniius, 

* Aurelius Victor censures the neghgence of his sovereign in 
choosing the governors of the provinces, and the generals of the army, 
and concludes his history with a very bold observation, as it is much 
more dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the minislrrs than the 
master himself. “ Uti verum absolvam brevi, ut Imperatorc ipso 
clarius ita apparitorum plcrisquc magis atrox nihil.” 
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sesscil some credit with this haughty favonritc'*". CHAI>. 
By Ill’s iirtfu! suggestions, tlie emperor was per- 
suailed to subscribe the condemnation of tlie ijn- 
fortmiate Gallns, and to add a new crime to the 
long list of unnatural murders wbicb pollute the 
honour of the house of Constantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, (xalbis IlJllCTltlOn 
and Julian, were saved from the fury of the sol- 
diers, the former was about twelve, and the 
latter about six, years of age ; and, as the eldest 
was thought to be of a sickly constitution, they 
obtained with the less difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life, from the affected jiity of (ion- 
stantius, who was' sensible that the execution ot 
these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, 
by all mankind, an act of the most deliberate 
cruelty Difl’erent cities of Ionia and Bitbynia 
M'ere assigned for the places of their exile and 
education ; but, as soon as their growing years 
excited the jealousy of the emperor, be j-udged 
it more prudent to secure, those unliaiipy youths 
in the strong castle of Macellum, near Ciesarea. 

The treatment which they experienced during a 
six years confinement, was partly such as they 
could hope from a careful guardian, and partly 
such as they might dread from a suspicious 


Apud quem (si vere dici dcbcat) niulluin Coiistantius poluit, 
Apnmian. 1 . xvni. c. 4. 

Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. id. p. yu.) re[)roac}ies the apostate 
with his ingratitude towards Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had 
contributed to save his life; and wo learn, though from a less re- 
^ctable authority (Tillcmont, Hist, des Empcrcurs, loni. iv. 9 16 . j, 
that J ulian was concealed in the sanctuary of a church. 
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CHAR tyrant Their prison was an ancient palace^ the 
residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the situation 
was pleasant, the building stately, the inclosure spa- 
cious. They pursued their studies, and practised 
their exercises, under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of Con- 
stantine, was not unworthy of the dignity of their 
birth. But they could not disguise to themselves 
that they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and 
of safety ; secluded from the society of all whom 
they could trust or esteem, and condemned to 
pass their melancholy hours in the com])any of 
slaves, devoted to the commands of a tyrant, 
who had already injured them beyond the hope 
of reconciliation. At length, however, the 

(Callus de- emergencies of the state compelled the em- 
sjr, ' peror, or rather his eunuchs, to invest Gallus, 
Man:h 5^ in thc twcnty-fifth year of his age, with the title 
of C^sar, and to cement this political connec- 
tion by his marriage with the princess Constan- 
tina. After a formal interview^, in which the 
two princes mutually engaged their faith never 
to undertake any thing to the prejudice of each 
other, they repaired without delay to their re- 
spective stations. Constantins continued his 

march towards the West, and Gallus fixed his 
residence at Antioch ; from whence, with a dele- 

‘‘ Tile most authentic account of the education and adventures 
of Julian, is conuuned in tin- epistle or manifesto which he himself 
addressed to the senate a-nd people of Athens. Libaniiis (Oral. Paren- 
talis), on the side of the Pagans, and Socrates (1. lu.c. 1 ), on that of 
the Christians, have preserved several interesting circumstances. 
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gated authority^ be administered the five great ch\p. 
dioceses of the eastern prasfecture In this for- 
tunate change, the new Ca?sar was not unmindful 
of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours 
of his rank, the appearances of liberty, and the 
restitution of an ample patrimony 

The vvriters the most indulgent to the memory C ruelty 
of Gallus, and even Julian himself, though he wish- ^lenre^of^^ 
cd to cast a veil over the frailties of his brother, 
arc obliged to confess that the Caesar was incapa- 
ble of reigning. Transported from a prison to a 
throne, he possessed neither genius nor application, 
nor docility to compensate for the want of know- 
ledge and experience. A temper naturally morose 
and violent, instead of being corrected, was soured 
by solitude and adversity; the rcmernbiance of 
what be had endured, disposed him to retaliation 
rather than to sympathy; and the ungoverned 
sallies of his rage were often fatal to those who 
approached his person, or were subject to his 
power ^ t'onstantina, his wife, is described, not as 
a woman, but as one of the infernal furies tormented 

For the proinoiion of Galliis, see Idatius, Zosunus, and ihc 
two Victors. According to Pluloslorgins (1. iv* c. 1.), i’licojiliilus, 
an Arian Uishop, was the witness, and, as it were, tfic guarantee of 
this sfiit'inn engagement. He supported that character with gene- 
rous firmness ; but M. de Tillcmont (Hist, des Kmperenrs, tom. iv. 
j). 11 ?0 ) thinks It very inijirobabJe that an heretic should h.ne pos- 
sessed such virtue. 

“ Julian was at first permitted to piirstic Ills sliulies at (’oiuLui- 
linople, but the reputation winch be aetjulred soon excated the 
jealousy of (Anstantins , and the young pi nice v\as adiiscd to vvnh- 
draw himself to the less conspicuous scenes of Blthynia and Ionia. 

See Julian ad S.P.Q.A. p. 271 . Jerom. in ( 'hron. Aurelius 
^h-tor, Pulropius, X. 14 . I shall copy the words of Putropius, who 
wrote Ins abridgment about tilteen years after the death of Gallm, 
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CHAR with an insatiate thirst of human blood Instead 
of employing her influence to insinuate tlie mild 
counsels of prudence and humanity, she CA'as- 
perated the fierce passions of her husband ; and 
as she retained the vanity, thoneh she had re- 
iiounced tlie gentleness of her sex, a pearl neck- 
lace was esteemed an equivalent price for the 
murder of an innocent and virtuous nobleman 
The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes displayed 
in the undissembled violence of popular or mili- 
tary executions: and was sometimes disguised 
by the abuse of law, and the forms of judicial 
jiroceedings. The private houses of Antioch, 
and the jilaccs of public resort, were licsieged 
by spies and informers; and the C'aesar himself, 
('oncealed in a plebeian habit, very frcijuently 
condescended to assume that odious character. 
Every apartment of the palace was adorned 
with the instillments of death and torture, and a 
general consternation was diffused throue:Ii the 
capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if lie 
had been conscious how much he had to fear, and 


when there was no longer any motive either to flatter or to depre- 
elate his character. “ IMultis inci\ilibu3 gesLis Gallus Ciesar . . . 
Mr nalura ferox el ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure iniperare 
heuisset.*’ 

Megtera quidem mortalis, inflammatrix S3e\ienlis ashdua, fui- 
inaiii criions avida, &c. Auimian. Marccllin. J. xiv. c. 1. The sin- 
cerity of Aiiimianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts or 
characters, but his love of amhiLious ornaments frequently betrayed 
him into an unnatural vehemence of expression. 

ills name was Clcmatuis of Alexandria, and his only crime 
was a refusal to gratify the dcs.res of his niother-in-law , who soli- 
eued his death, because she had been dibappointcd of iu^ love. 
Aiiimidn. 1. XIV. c. 1. 
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how little be deserved to reign^ selected foi*tlie ob- CHAP, 
jects of his resentment, the provincials accused of 
some imaginary treason, and his own courtiers, 
whom with more reason he suspected of incensing, 
by their secret correspondence, the timid and sus- 
picious mind of Constantins. But he forgot that 
he was depriving himself of his only support, the 
affection of the people; wliilst he furnished the 
malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and 
afforded the emperor the fairest pretence of ex- 
acting the forfeit of his purple, and of his life 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of Massnere 
the Roman world, Constantins dissembled his pcnal^mi-* 
knowledge of the weak and cruel administration 
to which his choice had subjected the East; and 
the discovery of some assassins, secretly dispatched 
to Antioch by the tyrant of Caul, was employed 
to conviiK'e the public, that the emperor and the 
Ciesar were united by the same intciest, and pur- 
sued by the same enemies ' But when the vic- 
tory was decided in favour of Constantins, his 
dependent colleague became less useful and less 
formidable. Every circumstance of his conduct 
wais severely and suspiciously examined, and it 
was privately resolved, either to deprive (lallus 

Sec jn Aininlaniis (I. xiv. c. 1. 7.) J very ample cJctnil of the 
cruellies of Gallus. PIis brotlu i Julian (p. 272 ) insinuates, tliat 
.1 secret conspiracy had been loriiicd against him ; and Zosimus 
names J. li. p. 13o.) the persons engaged in it; a minister of con- 
siderable rank, and two obscure <igcnts, who were resolved to make 
their fortune. 

Zonaras, 1. xiii. tom li. p. 17, 18. 'I'lie had naluccd 

numbtr of legionaries ; but their designs were discovered and 
by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 
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CHAP, of the piirplc^ or al least to remove him from the 
indolent luxury of Asia to the hardships and dan- 
gep of a German war. The death of Theophilus, 
consular of the province of Syria^ who in a time 
of scarcity had been massacred by the people of 
Antioch^ with the connivance, and almost at the 
instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, not 
only as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dan- 
gerous insult on the supreme majesty of Constan- 
tius. Two ministers of illustrious rank, Dorni- 
tian, the Oriental praefect, and Montius, qiuestor 
of the palace, were empowered by a special com- 
mission to visit and reform the state of the East. 
They were instructed to behave towards Gallns 
with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest 
arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and collea^^me. The 
rashness of the pra?fect disappointed these prudent 
measures, and hastened his own ruin, as well as 
that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antiocli, 
Dotnitian passed disdainfully before the gates of 
the palace, and alleging a slight pretence of in- 
disposition, continued several days in sullen re- 
tirement, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, 
which he transmitted to the Imperial court. 
Yielding at length to the pressing solicitations of 
Callus, the praefect condescended to take his 
seat in council ; but his first step was to signify a 
concise and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Caesar should immediately repair to Italy, and 
threatening that he himself would punish his de- 
lay or hesitation, by suspending the usual allow- 
ance ol his household. The nephew and daughte. 
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of Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence CHAP, 
of a subject, expressed their resentment by in- 
stantly delivering Domitian to the custody of a 
guard. The quarrel still admitted of some terms 
of accommodation. They were rendered imprac- 
ticable by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, 
a statesman, whose art and experience were fre- 
quently betrayed by the levity of his disposi- 
tion The quaestor reproached GalluS in 
haughty language, that a prince, who was 
scarcely authorized to remove a municipal ma- 
gistrate, should presume to imprison a Praetorian 
praefect ; convoked a meeting of the civil and 
military officers ; and required them, in the nam6 
of their sovereign, to defend the person and dig- 
nity of his representatives. By this rasli declara- 
tion of war, the impatient temper of Gallus was 
provoked to embrace the most desperate counsels. 

He ordered his guards to stand to their arms, 
assembled the populace of Antioch, and r.ecom- 
inciuled to their zeal the care of his safety and 
revenge. His commands were too fatally 
obeyed. They rudely seized the praefect and the 
(juaestor, and tying their legs together with ropes, 
they dragged them through the streets of the 
city, inflicted a thousand insults and a thousand 
wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last 


In the present text of Amnnanus, we read, Aiper, (julden], sed 
ad lemtatem propensiorj which forms a sentence oi contradictory 
nonsense. W'ith the aid of an old manuscript, Valcsius has rectihed 
the first of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of li^hl ni the 
substitution of the word vafet. If we venture to change Icaitatem 
inlo Irviialem, this alteration of a single letter will render the whole 
passage clear and consistent. 

VOL. 111. N 
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CPIAP. precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into 
the stream of the Orontes'h 

Dangerous ^After such a deed, whatever might have been 

of Callus, ibe designs of Gallns, it vras only in a field of 
battle that he could assert his innocence with any 
hope of success. But the mind of that prince was 
formed of an equal mixture of violence and weak- 
ness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, 
instead of employing in his defence the troops and 
treasures of the East, he suffered himself to be 
deceived by the affected tranquillity of Constan- 
tins, who, leaving him the vain pageantry of a 
court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran legions 
/rom the provinces of Asia. But as it still ap- 
peared dangerous to arrest Gallus in his capital, 
the slow and safer arts of dissimulation were 
practised with success. The frequent and pressing 
epistles of Constantius were filled wn‘th professions 
of confidence and friendship ; exhorting the ( 'sesar 
to discharge the duties of his high station, to re- 
lieve his colleague from a part of the public cares, 
and to assist the West by his presence, his coun- 
sels, and his arms. After so many reciprocal in- 
juries, Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust. 
But he had neglected the opportunities of flight 
and of resistance ; he was seduced by the flattei ing 
assurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under the 
semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the most 


Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints 
from various st)urces, \vc now eiitar into the full stream of the bi'^lnry 
of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth chapters 
of h IS fourteenth hook. Phdoslorgius, however (1. lii. c. 28.), thoi^gh 
partidl to Oalluv should not be entirely overlooked. 
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artful insinuation ; and he depended on the credit CTIAP. 
of his wife Constantina, till the unseasonable death 
of that princess completed the ruin in which h^ had 
been involved by her impetuous passions 

After a long; delay, the reluctant Caesar set for- liis dls- 
wards on his journey to the Imperial court. From 
Antioch to Hadrianople, he traversed the wide ex- A. IX 
tent of his dominions with a numerous and stately 
train ; and as he laboured to conceal his apprehen- 
sions from the world, and perhaps from himself, 
he entertained the people of Constantinople with 
an exhibition of the games of the circus. The pro- 
gress of the journey might, however, have warned 
Jiirn of the impending danger. In all the principal 
cities he was met by ministers of confidence, com- 
missioned to seiz.e the offices of government, to 
observe his motions, and to prevent the hasty 
sallies of his despair. The j)ersons dispatched to 
secure the provinces which he left behind, jiasscd 
him with cold salutations, or affected disdain ; and 
the troops, Avhosc station lay along the j)ublic road, 
were studiously removed on his a|)proac]i, lest 
they might be tempted to offer their swords for 
the service of a civil war ’\ After Gallus had been 


^ Slie had preceded her hubhand ; but died of a fever on the rojd, 
at a little place in Bithynia, called Gaeniim Gallicanum, 

“Tile Thebaean legions, which were then quartered at Hidria- 
nople, sent a deputation to Gailus, with a tender of their services. 
Ammian. 1. xiv. c. 1 1. The Notitia (s. 6. 20. 38. edit. Labh.) men- 
tions three several legions which bore the name of Thebaean. The 
zeal of M. de Voltaire, to destroy a despicable though celebrated 
legend, has tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny the cxist- 
thce of a Thebaean legion in the Roman armies. Sec Oeuvres do 
Voltaire, tom. xv, p. 414. quarto edition. 
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CHAP, permitted to repose himself a few days at Ha- 
drianople, he received a mandate, expressed in the 
mos/ haughty and absolute style, that his splen- 
did retinue should halt in that city, while the 
Caesar himself, vvith only ten post-carriages, should 
hasten to the Imperial residence at Milan. In 
this rapid journey, the profound respect which 
was due to the brother and colleague of Constan- 
tins, was insensibly changed into rude familiarity ; 
and Gall us, who discovered in the countenances of 
the attendants that they already considered them- 
selves as his guards, and might soon be employed 
as his executioners, began to accuse his fatal rash- 
ness, and to recollect with terror and remorse, the 
conduct by which he had provoked his fate. The 
dissimulation which had hitherto been preserved, 
was laid aside at Petovio in Pannonia. He was 
condueted to a palace in the suburbs, where the 
general Barbatio, xvith a select band of soldiers, 
who could neither be moved by pity, nor cor- 
rupted by rewards, expected the arrival of his 
illustrious victim. In the close of the evening he 
was arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns 
of Caesar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a 
sequestered prison, which had been so recently 
polluted with royal blood. The horror which he 
felt was soon increased by the appearance of his 
implacable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with 
the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded 
to interrogate him concerning the administration 
of the East. The Caesar sunk under the weight 
of shame and guilt, confessed all the criminal ac- 
tions, and all the treasonable designs with which 
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he was charged; and by imputing them to the chap. 
advice of his wife, exasperated the indignation of 
Constantins, who reviewed with partial prejudice 
the minutes of the examination. The emperor 
was easily convinced, that his own safety was 
incompatible with the life of his cousin ; the 
sentence of death was signed, dispatched, and 
executed ; and the nephew of Constantine, with 
his hands tied behind his back, was beheaded in 
prison like the vilest malefactor Those who 
are inclined to palliate the cruelties of Constan- 
tins, assert that he soon relented, and endea- 
voured to recal the bloody mandate ; but that the 
second messenger, entrusted with the reprieve, 
was detained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the 
unforgiving temper of Gallus, and were desirous 
of reuniting to their empire the wealthy provinces 
of the East**. 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone The dan- 
survived, of all the numerous posterity qf Con- of 
stantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royaW' ’‘“”- 
birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. 

From his retirement in the happy country of 
Ionia, he was conveyed under a strong guard to 


^ See the complete narrative of the journey and death of GalhjS 
in Ammianus, 1. xiv. c. 11. Julian complains that his brother was 
put to death without a trial ; attempts to justify, or at least to excr.se, 
the cruel revenge which he had inflicted on his enemies ^ b\it seems 
at last to acknowledge that he might justly have been deprived of the 
purple. 

“ Philostorgius, 1. iv. c. 1. Zonaras, 1. xiii. tom. li. j). IQ* But 
the former was partial towards an Arian monarch, and the latter 
transcribed, without choice or criticifim, whatever he lound ia the 
ventings of the ancients. 
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CHAP, the court- of Milan; where he lanfruishecl above 

XIX • • ^ • 

seven months, in the continual apprehension o 

suffering the same ignominious deatJi, which was 
daily inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the friends 
and adherents of his persecuted family. His looks, 
his gestures, his silence, were scrutinized with ma- 
lignant curiosity, and he was perpetually assaulted 
by eneniit'S whom he had never otfeiuled, and by 
arts to which lie wais a strane;er''\ But in the 
school of adversity, Julian insensibly acajuired the 
virtues of hrmness and discretion. He defended 
his honour, as well as his life, against the ensnaring 
subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to ex- 
tort some declaration of his sentiments ; and whilst 
he cautiously suppressed his grief and resent- 
ment, he nobly disdained to flatter the tyrant, by 
any seeming approbation of his brothers murder. 
Julian most devoutly ascribes his miraculous de- 
liverance to the protection of the gods, who had 
exempted his innocence from the sentence of 
destruction pronounced by their justice against 
the impious house of Constantine"^. As the 
most effectual instrument of their providence, he 


* See Ammianu3 Marcellin. 1. xv. c. i. 3. 8. Julian himself, In 
Ills 0 |jistle to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of his 
own danger^ and of his sentiments. He shews, however, a tendency 
to exaggerate his siifTcrings, by insinuating, though in obscure terms, 
that they la^lc(l .iIjoac a year; a period which cannot he reconciled 
willi the trutli of chronology. 

^ Julian has worked the crimes and misfortunes of the family of 
Constantine into an allegorical fable, which is ha])pily conceived and 
agreeably related. It forms the conclusion of the seventh Oration, 
from whence it has been detached and translated by the Ah\)i dc la 
Blcteric. Wa dc Jo\icn, tom. ii. p. o85- — luy. 


•“n 
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gratefully acknowledges the steady and generous 
friendsliip of the empress Eusebia®, a woman of 
beauty and merit, who, by the ascendant wIjicIi she 
had gained over the mind of her husband, counter- 
balanced, in some measure, the powerful conspiracy 
of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his patro- 
ness, Julian was admitted into the Imperial pre- 
sence; he pleaded his cause with a decent free- 
dom ; he was heard with favour ; and, notwith- 
standing the eflForts of his enemies, who urged the 
danger ot sparing an avenger ot the blood of Gallus, 
the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the 
council. But the effects of a second interview 
were dreaded by the eunuchs; and Julian was ad- 
vised to withdraw for a while into the neigljbour- 
hood of Milan, till the emperor thought proper to 
assign the city of Athens for the place of his ho- A.D :t05, 
nourable exile. As he had discovered, from his ear- 
best youth, a propensity, or rather passion, tor the 
language, the manners, the learning, and the religion 
of the Greeks, he obeyed with pleasure an order so 
agrecaltle to his wishes. Far from the tumult of 
arms, and the -treachery of courts, he spent six 
months amidst the groves ot the academy, in a free 
intercourse with the philosophers of the age, who 
studied to cultivate the genius, to encourage the 
vanity, and to inflame the devotion ot their royal 
pupil. Tlicir labours vvere not unsuccesstnl ; and 

Slie was a native of Tliessalonica in Macedonia, of a noble 
family, and the danghter as well as sister of consuls. Iler marriage 
with the emperor may be [tlactd in the year 352. In a divided age, 
the historians of all parties agree in her praises. See their testi- 
rrtbnies collected by I'llleincnt, Hist, des Empcrcur5, tom, J\- 
p 750 — 754 . 
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CHAP. Julian inviolably preserved for Athens that ten- 

t j -^/ der regard, which seldom fails to arise in a 
liberal mind, from the recollection of the place 
where it has discovered and exercised its grow- 
ing powers. The gentleness and affability of 
manners, which his temper suggested and his 
situation imposed, insensibly engaged the affec- 
tions of the strangers, as well as citizens, with 
whom he conversed. Some of his fellow-students 
might perhaps examine his behaviour with an 
eye of prejudice and aversion; but Julian estab- 
lished, in the schools of Athens, a general pre- 
possession in favour of his virtues and ta- 
lents, which was soon diffused over the Roman 
world 

Recalled to Whilst his hours were passed in studious re- 

M'laii, tirement, the empress, resolute to ajehieve the ge- 
nerous design which she had undertaken, was not 
unmindful of the care of his fortune. The death 
of the. late Caesar had left Constantins invested 
with the sole command, and oppressed by tbe ac- 
cumulated weight, of a mighty empire. Before 
the wounds of civil discord could be healed, the 
provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed by a deluge 
of Barbarians. The Sarmatians no longer re- 

^ Libanios and Gregory Nazianzen have exhausted the arts as 
well as the powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian as the first 
of heroes, or the worst of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-student 
at Athens j and the symptoms, which he so tragically describes, of 
the future wickedness of the apostate, amount only to some bodily 
imperfections, and to some peculiarities in his speech and manner, 
lie protests, however, that he then foresaw and foretold the cala- 
mities of the church and state (Greg. Nazianzen, Oral. iv. p. 12^, 
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spected the barrier of the Danube. The impunity chap. 
of rapine had inereased the boldness and fiumbers 
of the wild Isaurians: those robbers descended 
from their craggy mountains to ravage the atlja- 
cent country, and had even presumed, though 
without success, to besiege the important city of 
Seleucia, which was defended by a garrison of three 
Roman legions. Above all, the Persian monarch, 
elated by victory, again threatened the peace of 
Asia, and the presence of the emperor was indis- 
pensably required, both in the West and in the 
East. For the first time, Constantins sincerely ac- 
knowledged, that his single strength was unequal 
to such an extent of care and of dominion In- 
sensible to the voice of flattery, which assured him 
that his all-powerful virtue, and celestial fortune, 
would still continue to triumph over every obstacle, 
he listened with complacency to the advice of 
Eusebia, which gratified his indolence, without 
offending his suspicious pride. As she perceived 
that the remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the em- 
peror’s mind, she artfully turned his attention to 
the opposite characters of the two brothers, which 
from their infancy had been compared to those of 
Domitian and of Titus She accustomed her 


^ Succumbere tot necessitaiibus tamque crebris iiHum sc quod 
nunquam fecerataperte demonstrans. Amriiian. 1. xv. c. R. He then 
expresses, in their own words, the flattering assurances of the 
courtiers. 

Tantum a temperatis monbus Juliani difFerens fratris quantum 
inter Vespasian! filios fuit, Domitianum et Tilum. Amniian. 1. xiv, 
c. 11. The circumstances and education of the two brothers were 
s(Vnearly the same, as to afford a strong example of the innate differ- 
ence of characters. 
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CHAP, husband to consider Julian as a youth of a mild 
unambifious disposition, whose allegiance and gra- 
titude might be secured by the gift of the purple, 
ancf who was qiialihed to fill, with honour, a sub- 
ordinate station, without aspiring to dispute the 
commands, or to shade the glories, of his sovereign 
and benefactor. After an obstinate, though secret 
struggle, the opposition of the favourite eunuchs 
submitted to the ascendency of the empress; and 
it was resolved that Julian, alter celebrating his 
nuptials with Helena, sister of Constantins, should 
be appointed, with the title of Caesar, to l eigh over 
the countries heyond the Alps 

Although the order which recalled him to court 
was probably accompanied by some intimation of 
l]is approaching greatness, he appeals to the people 
of Athens to witness his tears of undissembled sor- 
row, when he was reluctantly torn away from his 
beloved retirement He trembled for his life, for 
his fame, and even for his virtue ; and his sole con- 
fidence was derived from the persuasion tfiat Mi- 
nerva inspired all his actions, and that he was pro- 
tected by an invisible guard of angels, whom for 
that purpose she had borrowed from the Sun and 
Moon. He approached, with horror, the palace 
of Milan ; nor could the ingenuous youth con- 
ceal his indignation, when he found himself 
accosted with false and servile respect by the 
assassins of his family. Eusebia, rejoicing in 

^ Ammianus, 1. xv. c. 8 Zosinuis, I. iii. p. lo7, 13^. 

Julian, ad S.P.Q.A. p. '276, “270', Libinius, Oral. x. p. ^68. 
Julian did not yield till the 'gods had yiguified their will hy repeat^ 
MM0115 and omens. His piciy then foihadc him to resist. 
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tlie success of her benevolent schemes, embraced chap. 
him with the tenderness of a sister ; and endea- 
voured by the most soothing caresses, to dispel his 
terrors, and reconcile him to his fortune. But tlie 
ceremony of shaving bis beard, and his awkward 
demeanour, when he first exchanged the cloak of a 
Greek philosopher for the military habit of a Ro- 
man prince, amused, during a few days, the levity 
of tlie Imperial court 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no 
longer deigned to consult with tlie senate in the 
choice of a colleague ; but they were anxious that 
their nomination should be ratified by the con- 
sent of the army. On this solemn occasion, the 
guards, with the other troops whose stations 
were in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared 
under arms ; and Constantins ascended his lofty 
tribunal, holding by the hand bis cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of bis age In a studied speech, conc^eived 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor repre- 
sented the various dangers which threatened the 
})rosi)erity of the republic, the necessity of naming 
a Caesar for the administration of the AVest, and 
his own intention, if it was agreeable to their 
wishes, of rewarding wnth the honours of the 
purple, the promising virtues of the nephew of 
Constantine. The approbation of the soldiers was 

^ Julian himself relates (p. 274.) with some Inimour the cir- 
cumstances of his own metamorphosis, his downcast looks, and his 
})crplexity at being thus suddenly transjiorted into a new world, 
where ccery object appeared strange and liostile. 

See Ammian. Marcelhn. i. xv. c. 8. Zoslmu^ 1. iii. p. Uic, 

\iir< hus Victor. Victor Junior in I', pi tom. Euliup. 11. 
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CHAP, testified by a respectful murmur; they gazed on 
the manly countenance of Julian^ and observed 
with pleasure^ that the fire which sparkled in his 
eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being 
thus exposed, for the first time, to the public 
view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony of 
his investiture had been performed, Constantins 
addressed him with the tone of authority, which 
his superior age and station permitted him to as- 
sume ; and exhorting the new Caesar to deserve, 
by heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, 
the emperor gave his colleague the strongest 
assurances of a friendship which should never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their sepa- 
ration into the most distant climates. As soon as 
the speech was ended, the troops, as a token of ap- 
plause, clashed their shields against their knees 
while the officers who surrounded the tribunal 


and de- 
clared 
Csesar, 


A. D. 355, 


Nov. 6. 


expressed, with decent reserve, their sense of the 
merits of the representative of Constantins. 

Tlie two princes returned to the palace in the 
same chariot ; and during the slow procession, Ju- 
lian repeated to himself a verse of his favourite 
Homer, which he might equally apply to his 
fortune and to his fears”. The four-and-twenty 


^ Militares onines horrendo fragore scuta genibus lllidentes ; 
quod cbt prosperitatis indicium plenum j nam contra cum hastis cly- 
pei feriuniur, iro? documentum est et doloris, . . . Ammianus adds, 
with a nice distinction, Eumque ut potiori reverentia servaretur, ncc 
supra modum laudabant nec infra quam decebat. 

^ Gavarof, xai fxoi^a. x^arauij. The WOrd pttrple^ 

which Homer had used as a vague but common epithet for death, was 
applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature and object oCbi* 
own apprehensions. 
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days which the Caesar spent at Milan after liis CHAP, 
investiture;, and the first months of his Gallic reign, 
were devoted to a splendid, but severe captivitj ; 
nor could the acquisition of honour compensate 
for the loss of freedom^. His steps were watched, 
his correspondence was intercepted ; and he was 
obliged, by prudence, to decline the visits of his 
most intimate friends. Of his former domestics, 
four only were permitted to attend him ; two pages, 
his physician, and his librarian ; the last of whom 
was employed in the care of a valuable collection 
of books, the gift of the empress, who studied the 
inclinations as well as the interest of her friend. 

In the room of these faithful servants, an house- 
hold was formed, such indeed as became the dig- 
nity of a C«3esar : but it was filled with a crowd of 
slaves, destitute, and perhaps incapable of any 
attachment for their new master, to whom, for the 
most part, they were either unknown or suspected. 

His want of experience might require the assist- 
ance of a wise council ; but the minute instruc- 
tions which regulated the service of his table, and 
the distribution of his hours, were adapted to a 
youth still under the discipline ol his praeceptors, 
rather than to the situation of a prince entrusted 
with the conduct of an important war. If he 

He represents, in the most pathetic terms fp '211. )y the dis- 
tress of his new situation. The provision for his tabic was however 
so elegant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rcjrcied it 
with disdain. Quum legeret libellum aSsidue, (jueni Constantius ut 
prirignum ad studia mittens nianii sui consenpserat, prcelicenter 
disfionens quid in convivio Caesaris impendi deberet, Phasianum, et 
vuHam ct sumen cxjgi vetuit et intern. Ammian. Marcellin. 

1. xvi. c. 6. 
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CHAP, aspired to deserve the esteem of his subjects, lie 
' checked by the fear of displeasing his sove- 

reign ; and even the fruits of his marriage-hed 
were blasted by the jealous artifices of Eusehia’'' 
herself, who, on this occasion alone, seems to have 
been unmindful of the tenderness of her sex, and 
the generosity of her character. The memory of 
his father and of his brothers reminded Julian of 
his own danger, and his apprehensions were in- 
creased by the recent and unworthy fate of Syl- 
Fatal end vanus. In the summer which preceded his own 
nus,^''”' elevation, that general had been chosen to deliver 
A.D. 335, fioni the tyranny of the Barbarians; but 

^eptem- • ’ 

ber. oylvanus soon discovered that he had left his most 
dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dex- 
terous informer, countenanced by several of the 
principal ministers, procured from him some re- 
commendatory letters ; and erasing the whole of 
the contents, except the signature, filled up the va- 
cant ]wrchment with matters of high and treason- 
able import. By the industry and courage of his 
friends, the fraud was however detected, and in 
a great council of the civil and military officers. 


If we recollect that Conslanline, the father of Helena, died 
above eighteen years before in a mature old age, it will appear [tro- 
bable, that the daughter, though a \irgm, could not be very young at 
the time of her marriage. She was soon afterwards delivered of a 
son, who died immediately, quod obstetrix corrupta mercede, mox 
natum proesecto pliisquam convenerat umbilico necavit. She accom- 
panied the emperor and empress in their journey to Rome, and the 
latter, qua?situm venenuin blbere per fraudem illexit, ut quotiescun- 
que concepisset, immaiurum abjiceret partum. Ammian. 1. xvi. c. 10 
Our physicians will determine whether there exists such a poison. 
Por iny own part, I am inclined to hope that the public mahgf'ity 
imputed the effects of accident as the guilt of Eusebia. 
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lield in the presence of the emperor himself^ the CHAP 
innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. 

But the difecovery came too late ; the report of the 
calumny^ and the hasty seizure of his estate, had 
already provoked the indignant chief to the rebel- 
lion of which he was so unjustly accused. He as- 
sumed the purple at his head-quarters of Cologne, 
and his active powers appeared to menace Italy 
with an invasion, and Milan with a sif‘ge. In 
this emergency, Ursicinus, a general of equal rank, 
regained, by an act of treachery, the favour which 
he had lost by his eminent services in the East. 
Exasperated, as he might speciously allege, by 
injuries of a similar nature, he hastened with a few 
followers to join the standard, and to betray the 
confidence, of his too credulous friend. xAl'ter a 
reign of only twenty-eight days, Sylvanus was as- 
sassinated : the soldiers who, without any crimi- 
nal intentions, had blindly followed the example of 
their leader, immediately returned to their .allegi- 
ance ; and. the flatterers of Constantins eedebrated 
the wisdom and felicity of the monarch, who had 
extinguished a civil war without the hazard of a 
battled 

The protection ot the Rhaetian frontier, and Constan- 
the persecution of the (>atholic church, detained ' 

* . . . . Ivoir.t,-, 

Constantius in Italy above eighteen months* after a. D. 357, 
the departure of Julian. Before the emperor 
returned into the East, he indulged his pride and 


^ Ammianus (xv. 5 .) was perfectly well informed of the conduct 
anct fate of Sylvanus. He himsdf was one of the few followers who 
ail'uidcd Ursicinus in his dangerous enterprise. 
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CHAP, curiosity in a visit to the ancient capital He 
proceeded from Milan to Rome along the i^mi- 
lian and Flaminian ways ; and as sooi. as he ap- 
proached within forty miles of the city, the march 
of a prince who had never vanquished a foreign 
enemy;, assumed the appearance of a triumphal 
procession. His splendid train was composed of 
all the ministers of luxury ; but in a time of pro- 
found peace, he was encompassed by the glittering 
arms of the numerous squadrons of his guards and 
cuirassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, em- 
bossed with gold, and shaped in the form of dra- 
gons, waved round the person of the emperor. 
Constanlius sat alone in a lofty car resplendent 
with gold and precious gems ; and, except when 
he bowed bis head to pass ymder the gates 
of the cities, he affected a stately demeanour of 
inflexible, and, as jt might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Peisiaii 
youth, bad been introduced by the eunuchs int(^ 
the Imperial palace; and such were the liabits ol 
patience which they had inculcated, that during 
u slow and sultry march, he was never seen to 
move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. He was 
received by the magistrates and senate of Rome ; 
and the emperor surveyed, with attention, the civil 
honours of the republic, aud the consular images 
of the noble families. The streets were lined 

For the particulars^ of the vibit of Coiistantius to Rome, see 
Anunianus, 1. xvi. c. 10. AV'e tiave only to add, that Themistius 
was appoinled deputy from Constantinople, and that he compgser! 
his fourth oration for this ceremony. 
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with an 
acclamat 
after an 

person on their sovereign ; and Constantins him- 
self expressed^ with some pleasantry^ his affected 
surprise that the human race should thus suddenly 
be collected on the same spot. The son of Con- 
stantine was lodged in the ancient palace of 
Augustas : he presided in the senate, harangued 
the people from the tribunal which Cicero had 
so often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy 
at the games of the Circus, and accepted the 
crowns of gold, as well as the panegyrics which 
had been prepared for the ceremony by the de- 
puties of the principal cities. His short visit of 
thirty days was employed in viewing the monu- 
ments of art and power, which were scattered 
over the seven hills and the inteijacent vallies. 
He admired the awful majesty of tlie capitol, tjie 
vast extent of the baths of Caracalla and Dio- 
cletian, the severe simplicity of the Pantheon, 
the massy greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, 
the elegant architecture of the theatre of Pbm- 
pey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, 
the stately structure of the Forum and column 
of Trajan ; acknowledging, that the voice of 
fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, hgd 
made an inadequate report of the metropolis of 
the world. The traveller, who has contem- 
plated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive 
iomfe imperfect idea of the sentiments which 
they must have inspired when they reared their 
heads in the splendour of unsullied beauty. 

VOL. ni. 0 


innuiiiei^ble multitude. Their repeated CHAP. 
fUis expressed their joy at beholding, 
ebsence of thirty-two years, the sacred 
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CHAP. The satisfaction which Cdnstantius had re- 
ceived from this jonraey excited him to the ge- 
A new nerous emulation of bestowing on tlie Romans 
obelUk. gome memorial of his own gratitude and mnni- 
ficence. His first idea was to imitate the eques- 
trian and colossal statue which he had seen in 
the Forum of Trajan ; but when he had mar 
turely weighed the difficnlties of the execu- 
tion*^, he chose rather to embellish the capital 
by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. In a remote 
but polished age, which seems to have preceded 
the invention of alphtdietical wiiting, a great 
number of these obelisks had been erected, in 
the cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the an- 
cient sovereigns of Egypt, in a just cpnfidence 
that the simplicity of their form, and the hardness 
of their substance, would resist the injuries of time 
and violence*’. Several of these extraordinary 
columns had been transported to Rome by Au- 
gustus and his successors, as the most durable 
monuments of their power and victory**; but 


" Hormisdas, a fugitive prince of Perti*, observed to the empe- 
ror, that if he made such a horse, he must think of preparing a simi- 
lar stable (the Forum of Trajan.) Another saying of Hormisdas is 
recorded, ** that one thing only had dispkiued him, to find that men 
died at Rome as well as elsewhere.’* If we adopt this reading of the 
text of Ammianus {displiatisse instead of placuiue), we may consider 
it as a reproof of Roman vanity. The contrary sense would be that 
of a misanthrope, 

*• When Gcrraanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, 
the eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning of these hicro- 
^yphict. Tacit, Annal. ii. c. 60. But it icemi probable, that be- 
fore the uaeful invention of an alphabet, these natural or arbitral^ 
tigos were the common characters of the Egyptian nation. See 
Warburton’s Divine Lotion of Moses, vol. iii. p. 69—243. 

^ See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1, xxxvi, c. 14, 15. ' 



there remaned onfe obeKsk, which, from its size or CHAP, 
sanctity, js^caped Ihr a long time the rapacious ^ 
vanity of khe conquerors. It * was designed ^by 
Constantine to adorn his new city*’; a^, after 
being removed by his order from the pedestal 
where it stood before the Temple of the Sub at 
Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to Alex- 
andria. The death of Constantine snspended 
the execution of his purpose, and this obelisk 
was destined by his son to the ancient capital 
of the empire. A vessel of uncommon strength 
and capaciousness was provided to convey this 
enormous weight of granite, at least an hundred 
and fifteen feet in length, from the banks of 
the Nile to those of the Tyber. 'The obelisk of 
Constantins was landed about three miles from the 
city, and elevated, by the effi)rts of art and labour, 
in the great Circus of Roine 

The departure of Constantins from Rome was TTie Qua- 
hastened by the alarming intelligence of thesarmatlan 
distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. 

The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable 358, 359. 
loss which the Roman legions bad sustained in 
the battle of Mur», exposed those countries, 
almost without defence, to the light cavalry of 

“ Ammiao. Marccllin. L xvii. c. 4. He gives us a Greek inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphics, and hb coimtjcntator Lindenbrogina 
addft a Latin inacriptian, which, in twienty rertes of the age of Con- 
itantius, contain a short history of the obelbk. 

^ Sec Donat Roma Antique, I. iii. a 14. 1. iv. c. 12. and the 
learned, though confused, Dbacitation of Bargseus on Obelisks, in- 
serted in the fourth volume of Graeviua’s Eom^ Antiquitict, p- 1807 
— 1936 . This Dittcrtation b dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. who 
erected the obdiik of Cjonitantbi in the squire before the ptliirchal 
chi^rch of John Launa. 
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Barbarians.; and particulartly to fihe inroads 
of the Quadi, a fierce and poWerful Station, who 
se^m to have exchanged the institntitons of Ger- 
many for the arms and military arts ^ their Sar- 
matian allies The garrisons of ‘the frontier 
were insufficient to check their progress ; and the 
indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, 
the flower of the Palatine troops, to take the 
field in person, and to employ a whole campaign, 
with the preceding autumn and the ensuing 
spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. 
The emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of 
boats, cut in pieces all that encountered his 
march, penetrated into the heart of the country 
of the Quadi, and severely retaliated the ealami- 
ties which they had inflicted on the Roman pro- 
vince. The dismayed Barbarians were soon re- 
duced to sue for peace : they ofliered the restitu- 
tion .of his captive subjects, as an atonement for 
the past, add the noblest hostages as a pledge ol 
their future conduct. The generous courtesy 
which was shewn to the first among their chief- 
tains who implored the clemency of Constantins, 
encouraged the more timid, or the more obstinate, 
to imitate their example ; and the Imperial camp 
was crowded with the princes and ambassadors of 
the most distant tribes, who occupied the plains of 
the Lesser Poland, and who might have deemed 
themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian ■ mountains. While Constantins gave 

The cvtnts of this Quadian and Sarmatiau war are related by 
Ammianu9,xvi. lO. xvii, 12, 13. xix, 11. 
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laws to tbfe BarBJirians beyond the Danube, he CHAP. 
distinguisMd, witU sptcious comp/hssion, the Sar- v 
niatian exi.es, who had been expelled from their 
native coiiutry by the rebellion of their slaves, 
and who formed a very considerable accession to 
the power of the Quadi. The emperor, em- 
bracing a generous but artful system of policy, 
released the Sarmatians from the bands of this 
humiliating dependence, aVid restored them,^ by 
a separate treaty, to tbfe ‘ dignity of a nation 
united ur(,der the goverftijient of a king, the 
friend an(^ ally of the \republic. He declared his 
resolution of asserting the justice of their cause, 
and of securing the peace of the provinces by 
the extirpation, or at least the banishment, of 
the Limigantes, whose manners were still in- 
fected with the vices of their servile origin. The 
execution of this design was attended with more 
difficulty than glory. The territory of the Li- 
inigantes was protected against the Romans by 
the Danube, against the hostile Barbarians by 
the Teyss. The marshy lands, which lay be- 
tween those rivers, and were often covered by 
their inundations, formed an intricate wilder- 
ness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with its secret paths and inaccessible 
fortresses, (jn the approach of Constantius, the 
Limigantes tried the efficacy of prayers, of fraud, 
and of arms; but he sternly rejected their sup- 
plications, defeated their rude stratagems, and 
repelled with skill and firmness the efforts of their 
irregular valour. One of their most warlike 
tribes, established in a small island towards the 
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CHAP. eQUflai of the Teyis and the phnnbe/consented 
to pass the river with the inteition oAorprising 
the emperor daring the secnrity of as aojicable 
cofifereoce. They soon became the.victimfe of 
the perfidy which they meditated/ Encom- 
passed on every side, trampled down by the 
cavalry^ slaughtered by the swords of the legions, 
they disdained to ask for mercy ; and with an. on- 
daunted countenance still grasped their weapons 
in the agonies of death. After this victory a 
considerable body of Romans was landed on the 
opposite banks of the Danube ; the Taifalae, a 
Gothic tribe engaged in the service of the empire, 
invaded the Limigantes on the side of the Teyss ; 
and their former masters, the free Sarmatians, ani- 
mated by hope and revenge, penetrated throngh 
the hilly country into the heart of their ancient 
possessions. A general conflagration revealed the 
huts of the Bar^rians, which were seated in the 
depth of the wilderness; and the soldier fonght 
with confidence on marshy ground, which it was 
dangerous for him to tread. In this extremity 
the bravest of the Limigantes were resolved to die 
in arms, rather than to yield ; but the milder senti- 
ment, enforced by the auftiority of their 'elders, at 
length prevailed ; and the suppliant crowd, fol- 
lowed by their wives and cldldren, repaired to 
the Imperii^ camp, to learn their fate from the 
mouth of the conqueror. After celebrating his 
own clemency, which was stlU hjdiued to pardon 
their repeated crimes, and to spare the remnant 
of a guilty nation, Constantins assigned for the 
jdace of their mtile a remote country, where t^y 
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might a shfe aod honourable repose. The chap. 
Limigantp obeyed with reluctance ; but before 
they could reach, at least before they could oc- 
cupy, their destined habrtations, they returned* to 
the banks of the Danube, exaggerating the hard- 
ships of their situation, and requesting, with fer- 
Tent professions of fdelity, that the emperor 
would grant them an undisturbed settlement with- 
in the limits of the Roman provinces. Instead of 
consulting his own experience of their incurable 
perfidy, Constantins listened to bis flatterers, 
who were ready to r^resent the honour and ad- 
vantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at a 
time when it was much easier to obtain the pe- 
cuniary contributions than the military service of 
the subjects of the empire. The Limigantes were 
permitted to pass the Danube ; and the em- 
peror gave audience to the multitude in a large 
plain near the modern city of Bnda. They sur- 
rounded the tribunal, and seemed to hear w'ith 
respect an oration full of mildness and dignity; 
when one of the Barbarians, casting his shoe into 
the air, exclaimed with a loud voice, Marha ! 

Marha ! a word of defiance, which was received as 
the signal of the tumult. They rushed with fury to 
seize the person of the emperor ; his royal throne 
and golden conch were pillaged by these rude 
hands ; but the faithful defence of his guards, 
who died at his feet, allowed him a moment to 
mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the con- 
fusion. The disgrace which had b^n incurred by 
a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by the 
numbers and discipline of the Romans ; and the 
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CHAP, combat was ouly terminated bjfhe ex^nbtion of 
" name and nation of the X-imigantes. Ilie 

free Sarmatians were reinstated in the possession 
of Iheir ancient seats ; and although Constantins 
distrusted the levity of their character, he enter- 
tained some hopes that a sense of gratitude might 
influence, iheir future conduct. He had remarked 
the lofty stature and obsequious demeanour of 
Zizais, one of the noblest of their chiefs. He con- 
ferred on liim the title of King ; and Zizais proved 
that he vras not unworthy to reign, by a sincere 
and lasting attachment to the interest of his 
benefactor, who, after this splendid success, re- 
ceived the name of Sarmatiem front the acclama- 
tions of his victorious army^. 

The Per- While tile Roman emperor and the Persian 
sian ne- monarcli, at the distance of three thousand 
a.^d!' 358. niiles, defended their extreme limits against 
the Barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxua, 
their intermediate frontier experienced the vi- 
cissitudes of a languid war, and a precarious truce. 
Two of the eastern ministers of Constantins, 
the Praetorian pnefect Musonian, whose abilities 
were disgraced by the want of truth and inte- 
grity, and Cassian duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy 
and veteran soldier, opened a secret negociation 
with tlie satrap Tamsapor^. These overtures of 
peace, translated into the servile and flattering lan- 
guage of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of 

*** Genti Sarmat^irura magno decori confidens apud ros regetn 
dedit, Aurelius Victor. In a pompous oration proiicniDCed by Con- 
suntiiis himself, he expatiates on his own cx[)!oiLs with much vanity, 
and some truth. 

Ainmian. xvi. y. 
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the Great Kiqg ; wfco resolved to nignify, by an am- 
bassador, the terms ^hich he was inclined to grant 
to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom he jn- 
vested with that character, was honourably received 
in his passage through Antioch and Constantinople: 
he reached Sirnaium after a long journey, and, at 
his first audience, respectfully unfolded the silken 
veil which covered the haughty epistle of his sove- 
reign. Sapor, King of Kings, and Brother of the 
Sun and Moon (such were the lofty titles affected 
by Oriental vanity), expressed his satisfaction that 
his brother, Constantins Caesar, bad been taught 
wisdom by adversity. As the lawful successor of 
Darius Hystaspes, Sapor asserted, that the river 
Stryiuon, in Macedonia, was the true and ancient 
boundary of his empire ; declaring, however, that 
as an evidence of his moderation, he would con- 
tent himself with the provinces of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, which had been fraudulently e.x- 
torted from his ancestors. He alleged, that, 
without the restitution of these disputed coun- 
tri<^3, it was impossible to establish any treaty on 
a solid and permanent basis; and he arrogantly 
threatened, that if his ambassador returned in 
vain, he was prepared to take the field in the 
spring, and to support the justice of his cause by 
the strength of- his invincible arras. Narses, 
who was endowed with the most polite and 
amiable manners, endeavoured, as far as was 
consistent with his duty, to soften, the harshness 
of the message*. Both the style and substance 

Ainmlanua (xvii. 5-) transcribes the h.iuglity letter. Thc- 
nr^iui (Oral. iv. p, 57. edit. Pctav.)Jtakcs notice of the silken cover- 
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CHAP, were matorely weighed in Imperial conneil, 
and he waa dismissed with the following answer : 
« Constantins bad a right to disclaim the offi- 
“ cionsn^s of his minuters, who had acted with- 
“ out any spedhc orders from the throne : he 
“ was not, however, averse to an equal and 
“ honourable treaty ; but it was highly indecent, 
“ as well as absurd, to propose to the sole and 
“ victorious emperor of the Roman world, the 
“ same conditions of peace which he had indig- 
“ nantly rejected at the time when his power was 
“ contracted within the narrow limits of the 
“ East: the chance of arms was uncertain; and 
“ Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans had 
“ sometimes been vanquished in battle, they had 
“ almost always been successful in the event of 
“ the war.” A few days after the departure of 
Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the court 
of Sapor, who was already returned from the 
Scythian expedition to his ordinary residence of 
Ctesiphon. A count, a notary, and a sophist, 
had ^en selected for this important commission ; 
and Constantins, who was secretly anxious for the 
conclusion of the peace, entertained some hopes 
that the dignity of the first of these ministers, 
the dexterity of the second, and the rhetoric of 
the third would persuade the Persian monarch to 

idg. Idatitw and Zonaraa mention the journey of the ambassador ; 
and Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt, Legal, p. M.) bat informed u$ 
of his conciliating bebaTiour. 

•* Ammianuf, xvii. 5. and Valcania ad loc. The sophist, or phi- 
lolopber (in that age these words ’were almoei synonymous), was 
Eu^thius the Cappadocian, the disciple of Jarablichus, and the 
hiend of St. Basil. Eunapiui (in Vit. VEdesh, p. 44— 47*) fondly 
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abate of the rigoor of his d^aaods. Bnt the pro- chap. 
gress of th^ negocktion was opposed and defeat- 
ed by the hostUe arts of ABtonious”, a Roman 
sobject of Syria, who had fled Rom oppression, 
and was admitted into the conncils of Sapor, and 
even to the royal table, where, according to the 
custom of the Persians, the most important busi. 
neM was freqnently discnssed**. Hie dexterous 
fugitive promoted his interest by the ^ame conduct 
which gratified his revenge. He incessantly urged 
the ambition of bis new master, to embrace the 
favourable opportunity when the bravest of the 
Palatine troops were employed with the' emperor 
in a distant war on the Danube. He pressed 
Sapor to invade the exhausted and defenceless 
provinces of the East, with the numerous armies 
of Persia, now fortified by the allitmce and acces- 
sion of the fiercest Barbarians. The ambassadors 
of Rome retired witlmat success, and a second 
embassy, of a still more honourable rank, was de- 
tained in strict confinemait, and threatened either 
with death or exile. 


attributes to this philosophic ambaMedoT the glory of coebanting the 
Barbarian king by the persuasive charms of reason and eloquence. 
See Tillemont, Hint, dcs Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 828. 1132. 

" Ammian. xviii. 5, 6. The (iecent and respectful behaviour 
of Aoloninus towards the Roman general sets him io a very interest- 
ing light; and Ammiantis himself speaks of the traitor with some 
compassion and esteem. 

" This circumstanoe, a» it is noticed by Ammiamw, serves to 
prove the veracity of Herodotus (1. i. c, 133.), and the pcriDancDcy 
of the Persian manners. In every agi the Persians have been ad- 
dict^ to intemperance, an4 the wines of Shirax have triumpbed over 
the law of Mahomet. Biissoa de Regno Pers. i. ii. p, 462—47^ 
and Chardin, Voyages cnPcrtCi tonir iii. p. 90 . 
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CHAP. The military historian^, who was himself dig- 
observe the army of the Persians, as 
Invasion they were preparing to construct a bridge of boats 
over the Tigris, beheld from an eminence the 
by Sapor, pjain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the horizon, 

A.D.S59. , I • . 

covered with men, with horses, and with arms. 
Sapor appeared in the front, conspicuous by the 
splendor of his purple. On his left hand, the 
place of bonpur among the Orientals, Grumbates, 
king of the Chionites, displayed the stern coun- 
tenance of an aged and renowned warrior. The 
monarch had reserved a similar place on his right 
hand for the king of the Albanians, who led his 
independent tribes from the shores of the Caspian. 
The satraps and generals were distributed accord- 
ing to thek several ranks, and the whole army, 
besides th^ numerous train of Oriental luxury, 
consisted of more than one hundred thousand 
effective men, inured to fatigue, and selected from 
the bravest nations of Asia. The Roman de- 
sertex, who in some measure guided the councils 
of Sapor, had prudently advised, that, instead of 
wasting the summer in tedious and difficult sieges, 
he should march directly to the Euphrates, and 
press forwards without delay to seize the feeble 
and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Per- 
sians were no sooner advanced into the plains of 
NJesopotamia, thaiy they discovered that every 
precaution had been used which could retard their 
progress, or defeat their design. The iubabi- 
taiits, with their cattle, were secured in places of 


^V^nimian, 1. 6i'7> 8* 10. 
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strength, the green forage thronghout the country CHAP. 
was set on fire, the fords of the river were forti- 
fied by sharp stakes ; military engines were planted 
on the opposite banks, and a seasonable swell of 
the waters of the Euphrates deterred the Barba- 
rians from attempting the ordinary passage of the 
bridge of Thapsacus. Their skilful guide, chang- 
ing ”his plan of operations, then conducted the, 
army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile ter- 
ritory, towards the head of the Euphrates, where 
the infant river is reduced to a shallow and acces- 
sible stream. Sapor overlooked, with prudent 
disdain, the strength of Nisibis ; but as he passed 
under the walls of Amida, he resolved to try whe- 
ther the majesty of his presence would not awe 
the garrison into immediate submission. The sa- 
crilegious insult of a random dart, which glanced 
against the royal tiara, convinced him of bis error ; 
and the indignant monarch listened with impa- 
tience to the advice of his ministers, who conjured 
him not to sacrifice the success of his ambition to 
the gratification of his resentment. The follow- 
ing day Grumbates advanced towards the gates 
with a select body of troops, and required the in- 
stant surrender of the city, as the only atonement 
which could be accepted for such an act of rash- 
ness and insolence. His proposals were answered 
by a general discharge, and his only son, a beau- 
tiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the 
heart by a javelin, shot from one of the balistae. 

The funeral of the prince of the Chionites was 
celebrated according to the rites of his country ; 

^d the grief of his aged father was alleviated by 
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CHAP, the Aokmfi promise of Sajper,"that the guilty city 
df Amida should serve as a funeral pile to expiate 
tfa^ death, and to perpetuate the memory, of bis 
•on. 

Siege of The EDcieut city of Amid or Ainida“, which 
sometimes assumes the provincial appellation of 
Diarbekir®®, is advantageously situate in a fertile 
plain, watered by the natural and artihcial cba'hneU 
of the Tigris, of which the least inconsiderable 
stream bends ia a semicircular form round the 
eastern part of the city. The emperor Constan- 
tius had recently conferred on Amida the honour 
of his own name, and the additional fortihcations 
of strong walla and lofty towers. It was provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordi- 
nary garrison had been reinforced to the amount 
of seven legiont, Vrhen the place was invested by 
the arms od Sapor”. His first and most sanguine 
hopes depend on the success of a general as- 
sault. , To the several nations which followed his 

“ For the description of Amida, see D’Herbelot^ fiiblioth^quc 
Qrientalc, p. 109. HistoLre dc TUnur Bee, par Cherefeddin All, 
1. iii. c. 41. Ahraed Arabsiades, tom, i. p. 331. c. 43. Voyages dc 
TftTemicr, tom. i. p. 301. Voyages d*Ottcr, tom. ii. p. $73. and 
Voyages <lc Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 3«4 — 3£8. The last of these travcl- 
Icrt, a learned and accurate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, which 
illustrates the operations of the siege. 

Diirbekir, which w styled Amid, or Kata- Amid, in the public 
writing! of the Tnrka, owtains^boTc l6,00© houses, md is the resi- 
dence of a pasha with three tails; The epithet of Sgra is derived from 
the Hafineu of the stone which composes the strong and ancient 
waHofAnrida. ^ 

" The opoeatiooa of (be sit^gy of Asnlla asc Saty minutnly de- 
scribed by Ammianus (aix. 1 — 9.),.who acted an honourabie part 
in thedefenoe, and escaped with diflicaTty when the city was stormed 
by the Perrianst 
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standard their res^ctive port* were assigjied ; the chap. 
south to tb« Vertas; the awth to the Albanians; 
the east to the Chionites, inflamed with grief ^d 
indignation ; the west to the Segestans, the bravest 
of his warriors, who covered their front with a 
formidable line of Indian elephants*. The Per- 
sians, on every side, supported their effiarts, and 
animated their courage ; and the monarch himself, 
careless of his rank and safety, displayed, in the 
prosecution of the siege, the ardor of a youthful 
soldier. After an obstinate combat, the Barba- 
rians were repulsed; they incessantly returned 
to the charge ; they were again driven back with 
a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel legions of 
Gauls, who had been banished into the East, sig- 
nalized their undisciplined courage by a noctur- 
nal sally into the heart of the Persian camp. In 
one of the fiercest of these repeated assaults, 

Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a de- 
serter, who indicated to the Barbarians a jsecret 
and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock 
that hangs over the stream of the Tigris. Se- 
venty chosen archers of the royal guard ascended 
in silence to the third story of a lofty tower, 


*• or these four nations, the Albanians are too well known to 
reqnirc any description . The Segesteoi inhabited a large and level 
country, which still prcterrcf their name, to the south of Khoraian, 
and the west of tiindotUD (tee Geegrapbia Nubiensis, p. 15^. and 
D'Hexbelot, Biblioth^que Orientile, p. 797.)* Notwithstanding the 
boasted victory of Bah ram (vol. i. p. 410.), the Segestans, above 
fourscore yean afWrwardi, appw at an independent nation, the ally 
of Penia. We arc ignorant of the situation of the Vert« and 
Chionites, but 1 am inclined to place them (at least the latter) to- 
the confines of India and Scythia. Sec Ammian. xvi. 9- 
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CHAP, which commanded the precipice; they elevated 
on high the Persian banner, the signal of confi- 
dence to the assailants, and of dismay to the 
besieged ; and if this devoted band could have 
maintained their post a few minutes longer, the 
reduction of the place might have been purchased 
by the sacrifice of their lives. After Sapor had 
tried, without success, the efficacy of force and 
of stratagem, he bad recourse to the slower but 
more certain operations of a regular siege, in the 
conduct of which he was instructed by the skill 
of the Roman deserters. The trenches were 
opened at a convenient distance, and the troops 
destined for that service advanced under the 
portable cover of strong hurdles, to fill up the 
ditch, and undermine the foundations of the 
walls. Wooden towers were at the same time 
constructed, and moved forwards on wheels, till 
the soldiers, who were provided with every spe- 
cies of missile weapons, could engage almost on 
level ground with the troops who defended 
thd rampart. Every mode of resistance wbicli 
art could suggest, or courage could execute 
was employed in . the defence of Amida, and 
the works of Sapor were more than once de 
stroyed by the fire of the Romans. But tin 
resources of a besieged city may be exhausted 
The Persians- repaired their losses, and pushec 
their approaches; a large breach was made b; 
the battering - ram, ' and the strength of tin 
garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease 
yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers 
the citizens, their wives, their children, all ^yhi 
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had not time to escape through the opposite gate, chap, 
were involved by the comjuerors in a promiscuous 
massacre.’ 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of \hc of sin^^a- 
Roman provinces. As soon as the first transports 
of victory had subsided, Sapor was at leisure to 
reflect, that to chastise a disobedient city, he had 
lost the flower of his troops, and the most favour- 
able season for conquest Thirty thousand of his 
veterans had fallen under the walls of Arnida, du- 
ring the continuance of a siege wddch lasted seventy- 
three days ; and the disa|)pointed monarch return- 
ed to his capital with affected triumph and secret 
mortification. It is more than probable, that 
the inconstancy of his Barbarian allies was tempt- 
ed to relinquish a war in which they had encoun- 
tered such unexpected difliculties ; and that the 
aged king of the Chionites, satiated with re- 
venge, turned away with horror from a scene of 
action where he had been deprived of the hope 
of his family and nation. The strength as well as 

^ AniiniaDus has marked ihc clironology of this year by tluce 
Signs, which do not perfectly coincide with e*ich other, or with the 
senes of the history. 1. I'he corn was npe when Sapor invaded 
Mesopotamia; “ C’uni jam stipulii flavente tnrgercnt a circum- 
stance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us to 
the month of April or May. -ec Harmcr’s Observations on Scrt|>- 
ture, Tol. I. p, 41. Shaw’s Travels, p. 335. edit. 4Lo. 2- d'lic pro- 
gress of Sapor was checked by the overflowing of the I’ui| lirjies, 
which generally happens in July and August. Plm. lii^t Nat. v. 

21. Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, lorn. i. p. 6J6. 3. U hen Sapor 

had taken Amida, after a siege of seventy-three days, the tuuuinn 
was far advanced. “ Aulurnno praeci[)iti haedoruiiKpie mipioho si- 
dcic exorto. ” To reconcile tiiese apparent contradictions, we must 
allow for some delay in the Persiau king, some inaccuracy .in the 
his^arlan, and some disorder in the seasons. 
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CHAP, spirit of the army with which Sapor took the field 
in the ensuing spring, was no longer equal to 
the iinhonndcd views of his ambition. Instead 
of aspiring to the conquest of the East, he Avas 
obliged to content himself with the reduction 
of two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara 
and Bezabde^; the one situate in the midst of 
a sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, 
surrounded almost on every side by the deep 
and rapid stream of the Tigris. Five Homan 
legions, of the diminutive size to which they 
had been reduced in the age of Constantine, 
were made prisoners, and sent into remote cap- 
tivity on the extreme confines of Persia. After 
dismantling the walls of Singara, the conqueror 
abandoned that solitary and sequestered place ; 
but he carefully restored the fortifications ol' 
Bezabde, and fixed in that important post a 
garrison or colony of veterans; amply supplied 
Avith every means of defence, and animated by 
high sentiments of honour and fidelity. Towards 
the close of the campaign, the arms of Sapor in- 
curred some disgrace by an unsuccessful enter- 
prise against Virtha, or Tecrit, a strong, or as it 
was universally esteemed till the age of Tamer- 
lane, an impregnable fortress of the independent 
Arabs'h 

^ The account of these sieges is given by Ammianus, xx. 6 , 7 . 

For the identity of \irtha and Tecrit, see D’Anville, Geogra- 
phic Aiiclenne, tom. li. p. i'Ol. For the siege of that castle by 
Timur Bee, or Tamerlane, see Cherefeddin, 1. iii. c. 33 . The 
Persian biographer exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this exploit, 
wnich delivered the caravans of Bagdad from a formidable gang ol 
robbers. 
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The (lefetice of the East against the arms of CHAl*. 
Sapor rerjAiired, and would liave exercised, the ^ 
abilities of the most consummate general; and* it ('mirfiict 
seemed fortunate rov the state, that it was the Romans, 
actual province of the brave Ifrsicinus, who alone 
deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people. 

In the hour of danger, Ursicinns^'“ was removed 
from his station by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; 
and the military command of the East was be- 
stowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, a 
wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without ac(|uiring the experience, of 
age. By a second order, which issued from the 
same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ui‘sicinus 
was again dispatched to the frontier of Mesopo- 
tamia, and condemned to sustain the labours of a 
war, the honours of which had been' transferred 
to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indo- 
lent station under' the walls of Edessa; and while 
he amused himself with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the 
Pyrrhic dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to the boldness and diligence of the former ge- 
neral of the East. But whenever Ursicinus re- 
commended any vigorous plan of operations ; 
when he proposed, at the head of a light and 
active army, to wheel round the foot of the 
mountains, to intercept the convoys of the 
enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian 

“ Ammianus (xviii. 5, 6. xix. 3. xx. 2.) reprcsfiits the merit and 
disgrace of Ursicinns’ with lljdt faithful attention which a soldier 
ovved to his general. Some pariiahly n< 2 y hfc jii'pected, yci the 
whole jccfiLint is coll^i^teul and probahie. 
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CHAP, lines, and to relieve the distress of Antida; the 
^ timid and envious commander alleged, that he 
wa'd restrained by his positive orders from endan- 
gering the safety of the troops. Amida was at 
length taken ; its bravest defenders, who had 
escaped the sword of the Barbarians, died in the 
Roman camp by the hand of the executioner; 
and Ursicinus himself, after supporting the dis- 
grace of a partial inquiry, was punished for the 
misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military 
rank. But Constantins soon experienced the 
truth of the prediction which honest indignation 
had extorted from his injured lieutenant, that as 
long as such maxims of government were suf- 
fered to prevail, the emperor himself would 6nd 
it no easy task to defend his eastern dominions 
from the invasion ,of a foreign enemy. When he 
had subdued or pacified the Barbarians of the 
Danube, Constantius proceeded by slow marches 
into the East ; and after he had wept over the 
smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, with a 
powerful army, the siege of Bezabde. The walls 
were shaken by the reiterated eflForts of the most 
enormous of the battering-rams ; the town was 
reduced to the last extremity ; but it was still 
defended by the patient and intrepid valour of 
the garrison, till the approach of the rainy season 
obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and in- 
gloriously to retreat into his winter-quarters at 
Antioch®^. The pride of Constantins, and the 

" AmmuQ. XX. 11. Omisso vano incepto, hienoaturus Antiochiae 
redit ia Syriam erumnosam, perpcMiw et ulccrum ftcd et atrocia, 
diuque deflenda. It is (hus that James Gronorius has restored an 
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ingenuity of his courtiers, were at a loss to dis- chap. 
cover any materials for panegyric in the events 
of the Persian war ; while the glory of his cousin 
Julian, to whose military command he had en- 
trusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to 
the world in the simple and concise narrative of 
his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius inTaimn 
had abandoned to the Barbarians of Germany * 
the countries of Gaul, which still acknowledged 
the authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of 
Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes of 
spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the terri- 
tories which they should be able to subdue'**. 

But tbe emperor, who for a temporary service 
had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious 
spirit of the Barbarians, soon discovered and la- 
mented the difficulty of dismissing these formid- 
able allies, after they had tasted the richness of 
the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice distinc- 
tion of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined 
robbers treated as their natural enemies all the 
subjects of the empire, who possessed any pro- 
perty which they were desirous of acquiring. 
Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, 


obscure passage ; and he thinks that ibis correction alone would 
have deserved a new edition of his author j whose sense may now 
be darkly perceived. I expected some additional light from the 
recent labours of the learned Erncstus (Lipsiae, 1773-)- 

The ravages of the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, may be 
collected from Julian himself. Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athcn. p. 277- 
Ammian. xv. 11. Libanius, Orat. x. 5^imus, 1. iii. p- UO. So- 
lomcn, I. iii. c. 1. 
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CHAP. Treves, Worms, Spires, Strasburgb, &c. besides a 
^ far greater number of towns and villages, were pil- 
laged, and for the most part reduced to ashes. The 
Barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the maxims 
of their ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, 
to which they applied the odious names of prisons 
and sepulchres; and fixing their independent hahi- 
tationsonthehanks of rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, 
and the Meuse, they secured themselves against the 
danger of a surprise, by a rude and hasty fortifica- 
tion of large trees, whicli were felled and thrown 
across the roads. The Alenianiii were established 
iii the modern countries of Alsace and Lorraine ; 


the Franks occupied the island of the Batavians, 
together with an extensive district of Brabant, 
which was then known by the appellation of 
Toxaudria^^, and may deserve to be considered 
as the original seat of their Gallic monarchy®®. 
From the sources, to the mouth, of the Rhine, 
the conquests of the Germans extended above 
forty miles to the west of that river, over a Cfjuri- 


Ainmianus (xvi. 8,). This name seems to be derived from 
the Toxandri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs in the histones of 
the middle age. Toxandria was a country of woods and morasses, 
which extended from the neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux 
of the Vahal and the Rhine. See Valesius, Notit. Galliar, p. 5dS. 

The [paradox of P. Daniel, that the Franks never obtained 
any permanent settlement on this side of the Rhine before the time 
of Clovis, is refutet] with much learning and good sense by M. Biet, 
who has j)roved, by a chain of evidence, their uninterrupted pos- 
session ol Toxandria one hundred and thirty years before the acces- 
sion of Clovis. The ^ssertation of M. Biet was crowned by the 
Academy of Soissons, in theyear 1736, and seems to have been justly 
preferred to the discourse of his more celebrated competitor, the 
Abb^ le Bceuf, an antiquarian, whose name was happily expressive 
of his talents. 
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try peopled by colonies of their own name and CHAP, 
nation ; and the scene of their devastations was 
three times more extensive than that of their 
conquests. At a still greater distance the o^eii 
towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inha- 
bitants of the fortified cities, who trusted to 
their strength and vigilance, were obliged to 
content themselves with such supplies of corn 
as they could raise on the vacant land within 
the inclosure of their walls. The diminished 
legions, destitute of pay and provisions, of arms 
and discipline, trembled at the approach, and 
even at the name, of the Barbarians. 

l/nder these melancholy circumstances, an C onduct 
unexperienced youth was appointed to save and'^^ 
to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as 
lie expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image 
of Imperial greatness. The retired scholastic 
education of Julian, in which he had been more 
conversant with books than Avith arms, with the 
dead than with the living, left him in prbloimd 
ignorance of the practical arts of war and govern- 
ment; and Avhen he awkwardly repealed sonjc 
military exercise which it was necessary Ibr him 
to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, O Jhato, 

Plato, what a task for a philosopher !” Yet even 
this speculative philosophy, Avhich men of busi- 
ness are too apt to despise, had filled the mind 
of Julian with the noblest precepts, and the 
most shining examples; had animated him with 
the love of virtue, the desire ot fame, and the 
contempt of death. The habits of temperance 
recommended in the schools, are still more. 
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e^AP. ttSftntial in the severe discipline of a camp. The 
;(«iinple wants of nature regnlated the measnre of- 
his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain the 
delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied his 
appetite With the coarse and common fare which 
was allotted meanest soldiers. Daring 

the rigour of; a Gallic wintei- he never suffered a 
fire in his bed-ChatnbCTi and after a short and 
inteiriij^ slumber, he fr'^njeptly rose in the 
ididdle/of'the.^ight frpni ^a carpet spread on the 
to ‘dyptii^anyf urgent 'business, to visit 
hw ’roEK^-^^'WAt^Vd few': m for the 

prosecutidn^ff his-feTO^te The pre- 

' ceptt of practised 

ions of an 
;Julian, from his 
4nd, Ikerajure, was 

V ^**^*'^ ' beauties of 

the W- hadt«ttained a competent 

knowte(§3’#'i^r<M‘n; tongue^.- Since Julian 
was a 

legidlaijbn'if'a if the civd 

engaged 


5.), who pro- 

feifcs to praise^ *1^.1^ ^lUn himKlf, [to ^icule (Mi- 

iroegon, p. which iwa of Con- 

surprhrtiDf 

*•' ;Ammlanu*, 
3ttl. 5. cdocawi iiL Greccf, always con- 

siticred thek^p>i^ of the Roplfthi M» ■ foltign and popular dialect, 
idigftt W on nccemryoec^oM. 
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derived from his philosophic studies an inflexible CHAR 
regard for justice, tempered by a disposition to cle- 
inency ; the knowledge of the general principle^ of 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently in- 
vestigating the rnost intricate and tedious questions 
which could be proposed for his discussion. The 
measures of policy, and the operations of war, must 
submit to the various accidents of circumstance 
and character, and the unpractised student will 
often be perplexed in the application of the most 
perfect theory. But in the acquisition of this im- 
portant science, Julian was assisted by the active 
vigour of his own genius, as well as by the wisdom 
and experience of Sallust, an officer of rank, who 
soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship ; and whose incorruptible 
integrity was adorned by the talent of insinuating 
the harshest truths without wounding the delicacy 
of a royal ear^. 

Immediately after Julian had received the Hi» first 
purple at Milan, he was sent into Gaul, with a 
feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty sol- A.D. ssfi. 
diers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful and 
anxious winter, in the hands of those ministers 
to whom Constantins llad entrusted the direction 
of his conduct, the Cassar was informed of the 
siege and deliverance of Autnn. That large 

We are ignorant of the ictual office of this excellent minister, 
whom Julian afterwards created praefcct of Gaul. Sallust was 
speedily recalled by the jealousy of the emperor : and we may still 
read a sensible but pedantic discourse (p. 240 — 252.), in which 
Julian deplores the loss of so valuable a friend, to wliom he acknow- 
ledges himself indebted for h s reputation. See La Blcicric, Preface 
^ la Vic dc Jovicn, p. 20. 
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CHAP, and ancient city, protected only by a mined wall 
and pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the ge- 
nerous resolution of a few veterans, wbo resumed 
their arms for the defence of their country. In 
his march from Autun, through the heart of the 
Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour the 
earliest opportunity of signalizing his courage. 
At the head of a small body of archers, and heavy 
cavalry, he preferred the shorter but the more 
dangerous of two roads ; and sometimes (duding, 
and sonjetinies resisting, the attacks of the Harl)a- 
rians, who were masters of the field, he arrived 
with honour and safety at the camp near Rheims, 
where the Roman troops had been ordered to as- 
semble. The aspect of their young prince re- 
vived the drooping spirit of the soldiers, and they 
marched from Rheims in search of the enemy, 
with a confidence which had almost proved fatal 
to them. The Alemanni, familiarized to the 
knowledge of the country, secretly collected their 
scattered forces, and seizing the opportunity of a 
dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury 
on the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the 
inevitable disorder could be remedied, two le- 
gions were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by 
experience, that caution and vigilance are the 
most important lessons of the art of war. In a 
second and more successful action, he recovered 
and established his military fame ; but as the 
agility of the Barbarians saved them from the 
pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor de- 
cisive. He advanced, however, to the banks of 
the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne, con- 
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vinced himself of the difficulties of the war, and chap. 
retreated on the approach of winter, discontented 
with the court, with his army, and with his own 
success The power of the enemy was yet un- 
broken ; and the Caesar had no sooner separated 
his troops and fixed his own quarters at ISens, in 
the centre of Gaul, than he was surrounded and 
besieged by a numerous host of Germans. Re- 
duced in this extremity to the resources of his 
own mind, he displayed a prudent intrepidity 
u’liich compensated for all the deficiencies of the 
place and garrison ; and the Barbarians, at the 
end of thirty days, were obliged to retire with 
disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was in- JJjs second 
debted only to his sword for this signal deli- 
verance, was embittered by the reflection, that 
he was abandoned, betrayed, and perliaps de- 
voted to destruction, by those who were bound 
to assist him by every tie of honour and fidelity. 
Marcellus, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, 
interpreting too strictly the jealous orders of the 
court, beheld with supine indifl'erence the distress 
of Julian, and had restrained the troops under bis 
command from marching to the relief of Sens. 

If the Caesar bad dissembled in silence so danger- 
ous an insult, his person aud authority would have 
been exposed to the contempt of the world ; and 
if an action so criminal had been suffered to pass 


Ammianus (xvi. 2, 3.) aj)j>ear3 much belter jalisfied with the 
success of this first campaign than Julian IninMlf; who a cry fairly 
that he did nothing of conserjuence, and that he fled before 
enemy. 
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CHAP, with impunity, the emperor would have confirmed 
the suspicions, which received a very specious 
colour from his past conduct towards the princes 
of the Flavian family. Marcellus was recalled, 
and gently dismissed from his office’^ In his room 
Severus was appointed general of the cavalry ; an 
experienced soldier, of approved courage and fide- 
lity, who could advise with respect, and execute 
with zeal ; and who submitted, without reluctance, 
to the supreme command which Julian, by the in- 
terest of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained 
over the armies of Gaul^^ A very judicious plan 
of operations was adopted for the approaching 
campaign. Julian himself, at the head of the re- 
mains of the veteran bands, and of some new levies 
which be had been permitted to form, boldly pene- 
trate^ into the centre of the German cantonments, 
and carefully re-established the fortifications of 
Saverjje,^ in an advantageous post, which would 
either, ^eck the incursions, or intercept the re- 
treat, of the enemy. At the same time Barbatio, 
general of the infantry, advanced from Milan with 
an army of thirty thousand men, and parsing the 
mountains, prepared to throw a bridge over the 
Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Basil. It was 
reasonable to expect ^bat the Alemanni, pressed on 
either side by the Roman arms, would soon be 

Ammian. xvi. 7. Libanius speaks rather more advantageouily 
of the military talents of Marcellus, Oral. x. p. 272. And Julian 
insinuatcfl, that he would not have been so easily recalled, unless he 
had given other reasons of offence to the court, p. 278. 

Severus, non discors, non arrogans, sed longa militias frugalitate 
compertus ; et eum recta praccuntcm sccuturui, ut ductorcm mori. 
gerus nulei. Ammian. xvi. li, Zosimui, 1. iii. p. 140. 
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forced to evacuate the provinces of Gaul, and to chap. 
hasten to the defence of their native country. 

But. the hopes of the campaign U'ere defeated .by 
the incapacity, or the envy, or the secret instruc- 
tions, of Barbatio ; who acted as if he had been 
the enemy of the Caesar, and the secret ally of 
the Barbarians. The negligence with which he 
permitted i troop of pillagers freely to pass, and 
to return almost before the gates of his camp, 
may be imputed to his want of abilities ; but 
the treasonable act of burning a number of boats, 
and a superfluous stock of provisions, which 
would have been of the most essential service to 
the army of Gaul, was an evidence of his hostile 
and criminal intentions. The Germans despised 
an enemy who appeared destitute either of power 
or of inclination to ofiend them ; and the igno- 
minious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of 
the expected support; and left him to extricate 
himself from a hazardous situation, where he 
coidd neither remain with safety, nor retire with 
honour”. 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears Rattle of 
of invasion, the Alemanni prepared to chastise 
the Roman youth, who presumed to dispute theA P-s/iT, 
possession of that country, which they claimed as 
their own by the right of conquest and of treaties. 

They employed three days, and as many nights, in 
transporting over the Rhine their military powers. 

The fierce Chnudomar, shaking the ponderous 

On the design and failure of the co-operation between Julian 
and Barbatio, see Ammianus (xvi. 11.), and Libanins, Oral, x, 
p. 273. 
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CHAP, javelin, which he had victoriously wielded ai^ainst 
^ ^ the brother of Magpentius, led the van of the 

Barbarians, and moderated by his experience the 
martial ardour which his example inspired’^ He 
was followed by six other kings, by ten princes ol 
regal extraction, by a long train of high-spirited 
nobles, and by thirty-five thousand of the bravest 
warriors of the tribes of Germany. The confi- 
dence derived from the view of their own strength, 
was increased by the intelligence which they 
received from a deserter, that the Caesar, with a 
feeble army of thirteen thousand men, occupied a 
post about one-apd-twenty miles from their camp 
of Strashurgh. With this inadequate force, Julian 
resolved to seek and to encounter the Barbarian 
host ; and the chance of a general action was 
preferred to the tedious and uncertain operation 
of separately engaging the dispersed parties of 
the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close 
order,, and in two columns, the cavalry on the 
right, the infantry on the left; and the day was 
so far spent when they appeared in sight of the 
enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring the 
battle till the next morning, and of allowing his 
troops to recruit their exhausted strength by 
the necessary refreshments of sleep and food. 
Yielding, however, with some reluctance, to the 

Ammianiis (xvi. 12.) describes, with his inflated eloquence, 
the flgure and character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingeiui 
robore laccrtorum, ubi ardor proelii sperabatur immanis, equo 
spumante, sublimior, erectus in jaculum forniidandaj vastitatis, armo- 
rumque nitore conspicuus; antea strenuiis et miles, et utilis praeter 

catetoi doctor Dccentium Csesarem superavit aequo marte 

congi^ssus. 
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clamours of the soldiers, and even to the opinion CHAP. 

• • xix 

of bis council, he exhorted them to justify by 
their valour the eager impatience, wbicb, in cqse 
of a defeat, would be universally branded with 
the epithets of rashness and presumption. The 
trumpets sounded, the military shout was heard 
through the field, and the two armies rushed with 
equal fury to the charge. The C«sar, who con- 
ducted in person his right wing, depended on 
the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cuirassiers. But his ranks were instantly 
broken by an irregular mixture of light-horse 
and of light-infantry, and he had the mortifica- 
tion of beholding the flight of six hundred of his 
most renowned cuirassiers The fugitives were 
stopped and rallied by the presence and autho- 
rity of Julian, who, careless of his own safety, 
threw himself before them, and urging every mo- 
tive of shame and honour, led them back against 
tlie victorious enemy. The conflict betweeji tlie 
two lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. 

The Germans possessed the superiority of strength 
and stature, the Romans that of disci})line and 
temper ; and as the Barbarians, who served under 
the standard of the empire, united the respec- 
tive advantages of both parties, tlunr strenuous 
eflbrts, guided by a skilful leader, at lengtli deter- 
mined the event of the- day. The Romans lost 
four tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three 

After the battle, Juliaa ventured to revive the rigour of ancient 
discipline, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel to the deri- 
sion of the whole camj). In the next camfiaign, these troo[)3 nobly 
retrieved their honour. Zosimus, 1 . iii. p. 141'. 
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CHAP, soldiers, in this memorable battle of Strasburgh, 
so glorious to the Caesar^®, and so salutary to 
the afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand 
of the Alemanni were slain in the field, without 
including those who were drowned in the 
Rhine, or transfixed with darts whilst they 
attempted to swim across the river^^ Chnodo- 
iiiar himself was surrounded and taken prisoner, 
with three of his brave companions, who had 
devoted themselves to follow in life or death 
the fate of their chieftain. Julian received 
him with military pomp in the council of his 
officers ; and expressing a generous pity for the 
fallen state, dissembled his inward contempt 
for the al)ject humiliation, of his captive. In- 
stead of exhibiting the vanquished king of the 
Alemanni, as a grateful spectacle to the cities 
of Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the 
emperor this splendid trophy of his victory. 
Chnodomar experienced an honourable treat- 
ment: but the impatient Barbarian could not 

" Julian himself (ad S. P.Q. Alhen, p. S79-). speaks of the battle 
of Strasburgh with the modesty of conscious merit ; cra^>:v «« 
axXiodf, Jcrui; xai u/ia; a(p<xiT0 rj tojouttj ZosimUS compares 

it with the victory of Alexander over Darius, and yet we are at a loss 
to discover any of those strokes of military genius which fix the at- 
tention of ages on the conduct and success of a single day. 

^ Ammianus, xvi. 12. Libanius adds 2000 more to the number 
of the slain (Oral. x. p. 274.). But these trifling differences disappear 
before the 60,000 Barbarians, whom Zosimus has sacrificed to the 
glory of his hero (I, iii. p. 141.). We might attribute this extravagant 
number to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous or partial 
liistorian had not swelled the army of 35000 Alemanni to an inniuue- 
rable multitude of Barbarians, arXr]0o; ajriifov /So^a^mv. It is our own 
fault if this detection docs not inspire us with proper distrust on 
similar occasions. 
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long survive his defeat, his confinement, and his CHAP 
cxilc'^ 

After Julian bad repulsed the Alemanni from J ulian 
the provinces of tlie Upper Rhine, he turned his 
arms against the Franks, who were seated nearer ^ 
to the ocean on the confines of Gaul and Germany; 
and who, from their numbei-s, and still more from 
their intrepid valour, had ever been esteemed the 
most formidable of the Barbarians’-'. Although 
they were strongly actuated by the allurements of 
rapine, they professed a disinterested love of war ; 
which they considered as the supreme honour and 
felicity of human nature; and their minds and 
bodies were so completely hardened by perpetual 
action, tlrat, according to the lively expression of 
an orator, the snows of winter were as pleasant to 
them as the flowers ot spring. In the month of 
December, which followed the battle of Strasburgh, 

Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks, who 
had thrown themselves into two castles .on the 
Meuse™. In the midst of that severe season they 
sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege offllty- 
four days ; till at length, exhausted by hunger, and 
satisfied titat the vigilance of the enemy in break- 
iri^ the ice of the river, left them no hopes of 


Anitjuaft» xvi. 12. Libatiius, Orat. x. p. 2rG. 

^ Libanias (Orat iii. p. 137.) draws a very lively picture t>f ibe 
manners of the Franks. 

Ammiaiius, xvii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. Tbe Creek 
orator, by inisapprehetiding a jMSsage of Julian, has been indtjced to 
represent the Franks as consisting of a thousand men; ami as bis 
head was always full of the Peloponnesian war, he cotiipares them 
to the Lacedemonians, who were besieged and taken in tfw island 
of Sphacteria. 
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CHAP, escape, the Franks consented, for the first time, to 
dispense with the ancient law which commanded 
them to conquer or to die. The Caesar immediately 
sent his captives to the court of Constantins, who, 
accepting them as a valuable present"*, rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the 
choicest troops of his domestic guards. The obsti- 
nate resistance of this handful of Franks, apprised 
Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which 
he meditated for the ensuing spring, against the 
whole body of the nation. His rapid diligence 
surprised and astonished the active Barbarians. 
Ordering his soldiers to provide themselves with 
biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly pitched his 
cam]) near Tongres, while the enemy still supposed 
liim in his winter-quarters of Paris, expecting the 
slow arrival of his convoys from Aquitain. With- 
out allowing the Franks to unite or to deliberate, 
he skilfully spread his legions from Cologne to the 
ocean ; and by the terror, as well as by the success 
of his arms, soon reduced the suppliant tribes to 
implore the clemency, and to obey the commands, 
of their conqueror. The Chamavians submis- 
sively retired to their former habitations beyond 
the Rhine; but the Salians were permitted to 
possess their new establishment of Toxandria, as 


Julian, ad S.P. Q. Athcn. p. 280. Libanins, Orat. x. p. 278. 
According to the expression of Libanius, the emperor Stof® 
which La Bleterie understands (Vie de Julien, p. 1 1 8.) as an honest 
confeision, and Valesius (ad Ammian. xvii. 2.) as a mean evasion of 
the truth. Doin Bouquet (Historiens de France, tom. i. p. 733.), by‘ 
substituting another word, would suppress both the diOiculiy 

and the spirit of this passage- 
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(bo siil)|(‘cts and auxiliaries of the Roman cni])ire'’\ CHAP 
Tile treaty \vas ratified by solemn oaths; and 
pctiial inspectors were appointed to reside aiiion^ 
the Franks, with the authority of enforcing: the 
strict observance of the conditions. An incident 
is related, interesting^ enough in itself, and by no 
means repugnant to the character of Julian, who 
ingeniously contrived both the plot and the cata- 
strophe of the tragedy. When the Chainavians 
sued lor peace, he required the son of their king, 
as the only hostage on whom he could rely. A 
mournful silence, interrupted by tear , and groans, 
declared the sad perplexity of tlic Rar!);irians ; and 
their aged chief lamented in pathetic language, 
that his private loss was no\v cinbittcied b\’ a 
sense of the public calamity. While t!ie Clia- 
mavians lay prostrate at the foot of Jus throne, 
the royal captive, whom they liclieved to have 
been slain, unexpectedly appcaired hctorc thcab 
eyes; and as soon as the tumult of' wa:^ 
hushed into attention, the vJaesar addressed the 
assembly in the following terms : ‘‘ Behold the 
son, the prince, whom you wept. You had lo^^l 
him by your fault, (rod and the Romans have 
restored him to you. I shall still y)rcserve and 
educate the youth, rather as a monument of my 
own virtue, than as a pledge of your sincerity. 


” Aininian. x\ii. o. Zosimus, 1- >i' i 

is darkened by \ mixture of table) , and Julian id q) P- Athrii 
[1.200. His C'xpressiun, t- /-'-e'' ’>• 

oe e^>iAccj-ji 'Pius ddlereiice oi tre.-fuem eonlu i,.o tlio u|'irtMui, lu.” 
ibe Siliau Fianlts were [leriuitted tu ri'iai i bu it. tileuieiu'^ lu lux 
andria 
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CHAP. 

XJX. 


Makes 
three ex- 
peditions 
beyond the 
Rhine, 
A.D. 357, 

358 , 359 . 


“ Should you presume to violate the faith which 
“ you have sworn, the arms of the republic will 
“ avenge the perhdy, not on tlie innocent, hut on 
“ the guilty.” The Barbarians withdrew from his 
presence, impressed with the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration”. 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered 
the provinces of Gaul from the Barbarians of 
Germany. He aspired to emulate the glory of the 
first and most illustrious of the emperors ; after 
whose example he composed his own commenta- 
ries of the Gallic war*^. Ctesar has related, with 
conscious pride, the manner in which he trekr 
passed the Rhine. Julian could boast, that before 
he assumed the title of Augustus, he had carried 
the Roman eagles beyond that great river in three 
successful expeditions”. The consternation of the 
Germans, ;ifter the battle of Strasburgh, encou- 
raged him to the first attempt ; and the reluctance 
of the Uoops soon yielded to the persuasive elo- 
quence of a leader, who shared the fatigues and 
dangers which he imposed on the meanest of the 


This interesting story, which Zosimiis has abridged, is related 
by Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legationum, p, 16, IG, 17.) with all the 
amplifications of Grecian rhetoric: but the silence of Libanius, of 
Aminianus, and of Julian himself, renders the truth of it extremely 
suspicious. 

Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly insinuates (Orat. iv. 
p. 178.) that his hero had composed the history of his Gallic cam- 
paigns. But Ziosimus 0- id. p. 140.) seems to have derived his in- 
formation only from the Orations (Aoyioi) and the Epistles of Julian. 
The discourse which is addressed to the Athenians contains an accu,- 
rate, though general, account of the war against the Germans. 

“ See Ammian. xvii. 1. 10. xviii. 2. and Zosim. 1- iii. p- 144- 
Julian. ad S, P. Q. Athen. p, 280. 
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soldiers. The villages on cither side of the Meyn, 
which were plentifully stored with corn and cattle, 
felt the ravages of an invading army. The prin- 
cipal houses, constructed with some imitation of 
Roman elegance, were consumed hy the flames ; 
and the Caesar boldly advanced about ten miles, 
till his progress was stopped by a dark and im- 
penetrable forest, undermined by subterraneous 
passages, which threatened, with secret snares and 
ambush, every stej) of the assailant. The ground 
w’as already covered with snow ; and Julian, alter 
repairing an ancient castle which had been erected 
by Trajan, granted a truce of ten months to the 
submissive Barbarians. At the expiration of the 
truce, Julian undertook a second expedition be- 
yond the Rhine, to humble the pride of Siirmar 
and Hortaire, two of the kings of the Alcmanni, 
who had been present at the battle of Strasburgh. 
They promised to restore all the Roman captives 
who yet remained alive; and as the Cmsar bad 
j)rorurcd an exact account from the cities and vil- 
lages of Gaul, of the inhabitants whom they had 
lost, be detected every attempt to deceive him 
with a degree of readiness and accuracy, wliieli 
.almost established the belief of his supernatural 
knowledge. His third expedition was still more 
splendid and important than the two former. Tlie 
Germans had collected their military powers, and 
moved along the opposite banks of the river, with 
a design of destroying the bridge, and of preventing 
the passage of the Romans. But this judicious 
plan of defence was disconcerted by a skilful diver- 
sion. Three hundred light-armed and active sol- 
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CHAP, diers were detached in forty small boats, to fail 
down the stream in silence, and to land at some 
distance from the posts of the enemy. They exe- 
cuted their orders with so much boldness and cele- 
rity, that they had almost surprised the Barbarian 
chiefs, who returned in the fearless confidence of 
intoxication from one of their nocturnal festivals. 
Without repeating the uniform and disgusting tale 
of slaughter and devastation, it is giidicient to ob- 
serve, that Julian dictated his own conditions ot 
peace to six of tlie haughtiest kings of the Ale- 
inanni, three of whom were permitted to view the 
severe discipline and martial pomp of a Roman 
camp. Followed l)y twenty thousand captives, 
whom he had rescued from the chains ot the Bar- 
barians, the Caesar repassed the Rhine, after ter- 
minating a war, the success of which has I)ccn 
compared to the ancient glories of the Panic and 
Cirnhric victories. 

itestoryy As soon as tiic valour and conduct of Juhan 

thecilics , , " , . , i- 1 1 • 

of Gaul, nad st cureU an interval or peac(', he applied him- 
self to a work more congenial to his liuinanc and 
philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which 
had suffered from the inroads of the Barbarians, 
he diligently repaired ; aial seven important posts, 
between Mentz and the mouth of tlie Rhine, arc 
particularly mentioned, as liaving been rebuilt 
and fortified by the order of Julian '^. The van- 

Ainniuii. xviu. 2. Jabaniiis, Oral. x. jj. I’TO Of ihci-c 

st'vcn posts, foi;r arc at jjrcsent towns of sour rousccpiciici, , J^in- 
pR'ii, Aiulciiiarh, iRtini, aiul Nu^^s. Tlic uliicr tliico, Ti (vsini.v,' 
Oind nbiirgm lu , rud (^.Rtra Ilcrrulis, or Ilrraclca, no buijcr sulisist ; 
bin rf>oin to htdicvr, that, on the p;roui]d Ouadi lOur^iuiu , 
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quislicd Germans had submitted to the just but 
humiliating condition of preparing and convey- 
ing the rtecessary materials. The active zeal of 
Julian urged the prosecution of the work; *and 
such was the spirit which he had diffused among 
the troops, that the auxiliaries themselves, wav- 
ing their exemption from any duties of fatigue, 
contended in the most servile labours with the 
diligence of the Roman soldiers. It was in- 
cumbent on the Ciusar to provide for the sub- 
sistence, as well as for the safety, of the inha- 
bitants and of the garrisons. The desertion of 
the foi iner, and the mutiny of the latter, must 
have been the fatal and inevitable eoiisc quences 
of famine. The tillage of the provinces of Gaid 
had been interrupted by the calamilics of war; 
l)ut the scanty harvests of the continent wore 
supplied, by his paternal caie, from tlie plenty 
of the adjacent island. Six hundred large barks, 
framed in the forest of the Ardennes, made several 
voyages to the coast of Rritain ; and returning 
Irom thence laden with corn, sailed up the Rhine, 
and distrdjuted theii caigots to the si'veral towns 
and fortresses along tiie banks of the river'h The 

ihe Dtiirfi hi\e ctM^drut tc(l I’lc fti;! ol Sclicnk, i iiainc niiuiMtt 

Ijsdthous <lpliL’;iry See illr None, Ijiti- 

tiPiHie Boile.m, Epitre iv. and tlic notes. 

U c may rrcaiit Julian hmisclf, Oral. a<i Aiiit'uu nociii» 

[' who ji;ivcs a Very jtardcular accouut of ilu f ran jariion. 

Zosintus .idds two hundred vessels more, I. in j>. i4h ll wt toiu- 
paU' the ()i)G corn ships of Julian at only seventy uais eath, iliey 
wt It e a pal lit ofeojiortmg li'G, QUO tpi ii kr^. : ^ee Arbiulm-it's W t lyiiLs 
loiiii Measures, p. 'Jd7 l , and ihu couiihy wliiili toultl htar >^0 large- 
an e^s.iioriatioii, UiiiA alie ly have aiiamcd an juproted slate ol 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 


Civil ad- 
ministra- 
tion of 
Julian. 


arms of Julian bad restored a free and secure navr- 
gation, which Constantins had offered to purcliase 
at the expence of his dignity, and of a tributary 
present of two tliousand pounds of silver. The 
emperor parsimoniously refused to his soldiers the 
sums which he granted with a lavish and tremb- 
ling hand to the Barbarians. The dexterity, as 
well as the hrmness, of Julian, was put to a severe 
trial, when he took the field with a discontented 
army, which had already served two campaigns, 
without receiving any regular pay or any extraor 
dinary donative^'. 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness 
of his subjects, was the ruling ])rinei|)lc which 
directed, or seemed to direct, the administra- 


tion of Julian '. He devoted the leisure of his 


winter-quarters to the offices of civil govern- 
ment ; and affected to assume, with more pleasure, 
>the character of a magistrate, than that of a 
general. Before he took the field, he devolved 
on the provincial governors, most of the public 
and })rivate causes which had been referred to 
his tribunal ; but, on his return, he carefully 
revised their proceedings, mitigated the rii^oui' 
ofvthe law, and pronounced a second judgment 
on the judges themselves. Superior to the last 
icinptiUion of virtuous minds, an indiscreet and 
intemperate zeal for justice, he restrained, with 
(ahnness and dignity, the warmth of an ad- 
vocate who prosecuted, for extoition, the i)ie- 


1 1k‘ lr()Oj)^> oitcti broke otif into a muilny, nnincdiately bcfoie, 
ihc scLoiid pas^a^c of the lUnne. Am: nan. xvii. P. 

Anmiiam XVI, 6. xviii. 1. MdiucUiuuj m Panc^yi. VXt. xi 4. 
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bidcnt of the Narbonnese province. “ Who ciiai’. 
“ will ever be found guilty,” exclaimed the vc- 
henient Delphidius, “ if it be enough to denj ?” 

“ and who,” replied Julian, “ will ever he iiino- 
“ cent, if it be suflicient to affirm?” In the ge- 
neral administration of peace and war, the in- 
terest of the sovereign is commonly the same 
as that of his people; hut Constantins would 
have thought himself deeply injured, if the vir- 
tues of Julian had defrauded him of any part of 
the tribute which he extorted from an o[)piessed 
and exhausted country. The prince who was 
invested with the ensigns of royalty, iniglit sonie- 
tinies presume to correct the rapacious insolence 
ol the inferior agents ; to expose their corrupt 
arts, and to introduce an crpial and easier mode 
of collection. But the management of the 
finances was more safely entrusted to Floren- 
tius. Praetorian pradect of Gaul, an effeminate 
tyrant, incapable of pity or remorse ; aj;d the 
haughty minister complained of the most decent 
and gentle opposition, while Julian himself was 
rather inclined to censure the weakness of his 
own behaviour. The Ca'sar had reject(;d with 
al)horrence, a mandate for the levy of an extra- 
ordinary tax ; a new superdietion, which the 
prafect had offered for his signature; and the 
faithful picture of the public misery, by which he 
had been obliged to justify his refusal, offended 
the court of Constantius. AVe may enjoy the 
pleasure' of reading the sentiments of Julian, 
he expiesses them with warmth and fieedon! 
lu a letter to one of his most intimate Iricndi. 
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CHAP. After stating his own conduct^ he proceeds m 
the following terms: Was it possible lor the 

“ disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise 
than I have done? Could I abandon the iin- 
happy subjects entrusted to iny care? Was I 
‘‘ not called upon to defend them from the re- 
‘‘ peated injuries of these unfeeling robbers? 
A tribune who deserts his post is punislud 
with death, and deprived of the honours ot 
burial. With what justice could I pronounce 
his sentence, if, in the hour of danger, I my- 
self neglected a duty far more sacred and far 
more important? God has placed mein this 
elevated post ; his providence will guard and 
support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, 
I shall derive comfort from the testimony of 
a pure and upright conscience. Would to 
heaven that 1 still possessed a counsellor like 
Sallust ! If they think proper to send me a 
“ successor, I shall submit without reluctance; 
and had much rather improve tlic short oppor- 
tunity ol doing good, than enjoy a long and 
“ lasting imj)unity of evil ^.” The precarious 
and dependent situation of Julian displayed his 
virtues, and concealed liis deiects. The young 
hero who supported, in Gaul, the tlirone ot 
Constantins, was not permitted to reform the 
vices (H the government ; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the ])eoj)lc. 
Lnicss he had been able to revive the martial 

Animinn- li 3. Jiili.m. Epistol. xv. edit. S)[)anhciin. S'lich 
A < niiducL Ul^tlhe- cm ■ iinui in of x\] vm._ rn 'lus 1 la i.liaiiTi’ 

aia divisa Mini, nt aut JCirbaro'^ cloimtct, nut c'.\ liai^ lun rc 
|jl; ’profeb'iis ant coni rj ho^icm, .mt com r > '.i-ii 
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spirit oi the Romans, or to introduce the arts of CHAi^ 
industry and rehnement among their savage ene- 
niies, he could not entertain any rational hojes 
of securing the public traiKpiillity, either by the 
peace or concpiest of Germany. Yet the victo- 
lies of Julian suspended, for a short time, the in- 
roads of the Barbarians, and delayed the ruin of 
the Western Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities ofncscn|)- 
Gaul, which had been so long exposed to the 
evils ol civil discord, Barbarian war, and do- 
mestic tyranny; and the spirit of industry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, again flou- 
lished under the protection of the laws ; and the 
ciu'icc, or civil corporations, were again filled 
with useful and respectable members : the youth 
were no longer appichensive of marriage; and 
married persons were no longer apprehensive of 
posterity : the public and private festivaLs were 
celclirated with customary poinj); and lla‘ fre- 
ciuent and secure intercourse of the provinces 
dis])layed the image of national prosfKTitv h 
A mind like that of Julian, must have lelt the 
general happiness of wliieh he was thc' author ; 
hut he viewed, with peculiar satisiaction and 
eomplaceney, the city of Paris; the seat lU Ihs 
winter residence, a/td the ohjact ('ven <'1 his; 
pirlial cdlection'^h hJuit splendid ea[)ita!, ^^ll^h 

' Lihannis, Oral. ParcMital. in Imp Julian, < ,-(S in luiljncau? 

PiMioilicc. (iriL-c tom. vii. j). e()o\ CCI- 

Si L J II li-iii. in I'-i'l ');j:on p. .. ue 1 1 I V j.ri n , i \ t a jIc iil 

t' 3 li 'i,-; r U' ' I ny iluni'y V'alcsiii^ Uttini in \\ i , im hrotm r 

iJaiirMn ni -K .im! Aii\ni' i,in ihm u.-iaiuvi' 
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now embraces an ample territory on either side ol 
the Seine, was originally confined to the small island 
in the midst of the river, from whence the inhahi- 

f 

tants derived a supply of pure and salubrious water. 
The river bathed the foot of the walls ; and the 
town was accessible only by two wooden bridges, 
A forest overspread the northern side of the Seine; 
but on the south, the ground, which now bears the 
name of the University, was insensibly covered 
with houses, and adorned with a palace and am- 
phitheatre, baths, an ac|ue,duct, and a field of Mars 
for the exercise of the Roman troops. The severity 
of the climate was tempered by the neighbour- 
hood of the ocean ; and with some precautions, 
which experience had taught, the vine and fig-tree 
were successfully cultivated. But, in remarkable 
winters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; and the huge 
pieees of ice that floated down the stream, might 
be compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of 
white marble which were extracted from the 
(piarries of Phrygia. The licentiousness and cor- 
ru])tiou of Antioch, recalled to the memory of 
Julian the severe and simple manners of his 
beloved Lutetia®’ ; where the amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised. He indig- 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the 
brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, and 

Notilias of ancient Gaul), the Abb<5 de Longuerue Description de la 
France, tom. i. p. 12, 13. and M. Bonaniy (in the Mem. dc T Aca- 
demic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xr. p. 656 — 691.) 

Tt;v cpiAtjP AtuKiT/au. Juliaii. ill Misopogon. p. 340 . Leuceti.u 
or Luli'tia, was the ancient name of the city, ivhicli, according to 
tiic ladiiou of tile fourth century, assumed the territorial api'tdlaiion 
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ahnost forgave the intemperance, which was the CHAl’. 
only stain of the Celtic character'^. If Julian 
could now revisit the capital of France, he might 
converse with men of science and genius, capable 
of understanding and of instructing a disciple of 
tlie Greeks ; he might excuse the lively and 
graceful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit 
has never been enervated by the indulgence of 
luxury ; and he must applaud the perfection of 
that inestimable art, which softens and refines 
and ('nihellishcs the intercourse of social life. 

.Itilian, ill MisojKigon. |>. 35i), .'(' 0 . 
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CHAP. XX. 

The Motives^ Prvgjxss, and Effects of the Con^ 
version of Constantine. — Legal _Eslablishvdiif 
and Constitution of the Chiistian or Cat hold 
Church. 


CHAP. 

XX. 


Date of the 
coDveraiou 
of Con- 
stantine. 


A.D. 30G. 


The public establishment of Christianity may 
be considered as one of those important aiul 
domestic revolutions which excite tltc most lively 
curiosity, and afford the most valuable instructiou 
The victories and the civil policy of Constantine 
no longer influence tlie state of Europe ; but a 
considerable portion of the globe still retains 
the impression which it received from the con 
version of that monarch ; and the ecclesiastical 
institutions of his reign are still connected, 
by an^ indissoluble chain, with the opinions, 
the passions, and the interests of the pnscpi 
generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may he 
examined with impartiality, but cannot be viewed 
with indifference, a difficulty immediately arises 
of a very unexpected nature; that of ascertain- 
ing the real and precise date of the conversion 
of Constantine. The eloquent Lactantius, in 
the midst of his court, seems impatient^ to pro- 


' The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has been ar- 
curately discussed, difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, 
and an expedient imagined of two original editions j the former pulu 
lished during the persecution of Diocletian, tlie latter under that o' 
Lieinuis, See Dufresnoy, Prefat, p. y. Tilleinont, Mem. Lcdesiasi 
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daiin to llic world tlic gloiiout. example ol the CHAT 
sovereign of Gaul; who, in the first raoincnts of 
his feign, acknowledged and adored the majesty 
of the true and only God . The learned Euse- 
bius has ascribed tlie faith of Constantine to the 
miraculous sign which wars displayed in tlie 
heavens whilst he meditated and prepared the 
Italian expedition '. The historian Zosimus a )) 31? 
maliciously asserts, that the emperor had cm- 
brued his diands in the blood of his eldest son, 
before he publicly renounced the gods of Uoine 
and of his ancestors'. The perplexity produced A 1) 
by these discordant authorities, is derived fnmi 
the behaviour of Constantine liiniseU’. Accord- 
ing to the strictness of ecclesiastical language, 
the first ot the Cltri.stian emperors r’.as unworthv 
of that name, till the moment of his death; 
since it was only during his last illness (hat he AD sa. 
received, as a catechumen, the imposition of 

tom. vi. p. 406 — LjrJner\ Crc;]i[»irK\ , jvirt ii. vdI. \f 
p. 7S — 8(J. For my own part, I am roruinred that J.at i.iuiios 

dcdicalcd his liisiiGitions to the soven i;:ri of Gaul, at a iime when 
Galerius, Maxiinm, and c\cii j erseculed ihc Cdiristians ; 

that IS, between the years J0() and 311. 

^ Lactant. Divin, inslitut. i. 1. vii. 27 . Tlie first and most im- 
portant of these passages is indeed wantiug in twenty-eight manu- 
scripts j but It is found in nineteen. If wc weigh tlie comparaliw 
value of those manuscripts, one of years old, in the king of 
France’s library, may be alleged in it’s favour, hut the jiassagc 1 ^ 
omitted in the correct manuscript of Bologna, which the Ik dc 
Montfaucon ascribes to the sixth or setciuli century (Dmiiuih 
I talic, p. 409 .). The taste of most of the editors (except Fxus, 
sec Lactant. edit. Dufresnoy, tom. 1 . p. 506.) lias felt the gemniu 
style of Lactantius. 

^ Euseb. in Consta it. 1. i, c. 27 — 

* Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 104. 
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CHAP, hands and was afterwards admitted, by the initi 
atory rites of baptism, into the number of the faith- 
ful^. The Christianity of Constantine must be 
allowed in a much more vague and qiialihed sense; 
and tlie nicest accuracy is required in tracing tlic 
slow and almost imperceptible gradations by wliich 
the monarch declared himself the protector, and 
at length the proselyte, of the church. It was 
an arduous task to eradicate the habits and preju- 
dices of his education, to acknowledge llu^ 
divine power of Christ, and to understand that 
the truth of /lis revelation was incompatibh' 
with the worship of the gods. The obstacles, 
which he had probably experienced in his owii 
mind, instructed him to proceed with caution 
in the momentous change of a national re^ 
ligion ; and he insensibly discovered his new 
opinions, as far as he could enforce them with 


'' That rite was always used in making a catechumen {'i 
Bingham’s Antiquities, 1* x. c. i. p. 419. Dom Chardon, Ilnst. (k 
Sacremens, tom. i. p. Cri.) and Constantine received it for the ' 
time (Euseb. in Vu. Constant. I. iv. c. (il.) immediately before Ins 
baptism and death. From the connection of these two facts, A'.o 
lesiiis (adloc. Euseb.) has drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly 
admitted by Fillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 6'28 ), ami 
opposed with feeble arguments by Mosheiin (p. 9C8.). 

Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 61, 62 , 63 . The legend of 
Constantine’s baptism at Rome, thirteen years before his death, was 
invented in the eighth century, as a proper motive for his donation. 
Such has been the gradual progress of knowledge, that a stoiy 
which Cardinal Baronins (Annal. EcclesiasU A.D. 324. ]N°43 — 19 ) 
declared himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly supported, 
even within the verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates 
C’hristianae, tom. ii. p. 232. ; a work published with six approba- 
tions at Rome, in the year 1751, by Father Mamachi, a learned 
Dominican. 
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safety and with effect. During the whole course CHAP, 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowerl 
with a gentle, thongl^ accelerated, motion: but 
its general direction waa sometimes checked, and 
sometiinea diverted, by the accidental circum- 
stances of the times, and by the prudence, or pos- 
sibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His mi- 
nisters were permitted to signify the intentions of 
their master in the various language which was 
best adapted to their respective principles^; and 
he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of his sub- 
jects, by publishing in the same year two edicts; A.D. 
the first of which enjoined the solemn observance 
of Sunday®, and the second directed the regular 
consultation of Aruspices^. While this important 
revolution yet remained in suspense, the Christians 
and the Pagans watched the conduct of their soves- 
reign with the same anxiety, but with very appo- 
site sentiments. The former were prompted by 
every motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to oxagge- 
rate the marks of bis favour, and the evidences cri' 
his faith. The latter, till their just apprehensions 


^ The (Quaestor, or secretary^ wiio con)[j05ed the law of the Theodo- 
bian Code, makes his master say with indifference, ** ffominihus io- 
“ pradictae religionis” 0. xvi. tit. ii. leg. i.). The minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs was allowed a more d.'vont and re3]>ectrul btyle, rr. 
si^fcrud XJ.I iyiWTaTrji xoi'Jokixr]; ^ tbc legal, IHOSt lioly, and 

Catholic worship. See Euseb. Hist. Ecclea. 1. x. c. (j. 

Cod. Theodos. 1, ii. tit. viii. leg. 1. Cod. jusimian. 1. iii. tit. 
Ml. leg. 3. Constantine styles the Lord’s day uVb :uhs, a name whicli 
could not offend the ears of his Pagan subjects. 

® Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 1. 1. 'G^efroy, in the character ol 
a comnaentator, endeavours (totn. vi. p. 257.) to excuse Constantine ; 
but the more zealoui Baronius .(Aanal. Ecclcs. A. I). .321 is 
censures bis profane conduct with truth and asperity. 

VOL. ill. h 
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CHAP, were clAogea into nesj^ir, ana resentment, attempt- 
to cance^lYrom the world, and from themselves, 
that the god8;of Rome conld no longer reckon the 
emperor in the number of their Votaries. The 
same passions and prejudices have engaged the 
partial writers of the times to connect the public 
profession of Christianity with the most glorious 
or the most ignomiftious aofla of the reign of Con- 
stantine. 

His Pagan Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might 
^^rsti- transpire in the discourses or actions of Constan- 
tine, he persevered till he was near forty years 
of age in the practice of the established reli- 
gion “ ; and the same conduct, which in the court 
of Nicomedia might be imputed to his fear, could 
be ascribed only to the inclination or policy 
of the sovereign of Gaul. His liberality restored 
and enriched the temples of the gods : the medals 
which issued from bis Imperial mint are impressed 
with the. figures and attributes of Jupiter and 
Apollo, of Mars and Hercules ; and his filial piety 
increased the council of Olympus by the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Constantius”. But the 
devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly di- 
rected to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of 
Greek and Roman mythology; and he was pleased 

Theodoret (1. i. c. 18.) seems to insinoate that Helena gave her 
son a Christian education j but wc may be assured from the superior 
authority of Eusebius (in Vit Constant. 1. iii. c. 47.) that she her- 
self was indebted to Constandne for the knowledgfe'of Christianity. 

See the medals of ConsUntine in Ducange and Banduri. As 
few cities had retain^ the priril^e of coining, almost all the medals 
of that age issued from the mint under the sancfipn of the Imperial 
authority. 
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to be repreaeoted vt^ith the sym^la of the God of cHap. 
Light an^ Poetry. . The iinempg shafts of that 
deity, the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, 
irai^ortal beauty, and elegant accomplishments, 
seem to point 1 dm out as th/^ patron of a younghero. 

The altars of Apollo were crowned with the votive 
offerings of Constantine ; and the credulous multi- 
tude were taught to believe, that the emperor was 
permitted to behold with mortal eyes the visible 
majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, either wak- 
ing or in a vision, he was blessed with the auspici- 
ous omens of a long and victorious reign. The Sun 
was universally celebrated as the invincible guide 
and protector of Constantine ; and the Pagans 
might reasonably expect that the insulted god 
would pursue with unrelenting vengeance the im- 
piety of his ungmteful favourite 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited He pr^ 
sovereignty over the provinces of Gaul, his Chris- Christians 
tian subjects were protected by the authority, and 
perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who wisely left oexi— 312. 
to tlie gods the care of vindicating their own ho- 
nour. If we may credit the assertion of Constan- 
tine himself, he had been an indignant spectator 
of the savage cruelties which were inflicted, by the 
hands of Romcin Soldiers, on those citizens whose 
religion was their only crime^^ In the East and in 

The panegyric of Eumrnius (vii. inter Panegyr. Vet), which 
was pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with • 
the roost unexceptionable e:\ddence of the Pagan sujxiretitioii of Con- 
stantine, and of his particular veneration lor A|>ollo, or the Sun , to 
which Julian alludes (Oral. vii. p. 228. tuiroKiurviv jt,). See Commen- 
taire de Spanheim SUIT JcB C^sarsyp. 317- 

Constantin. Oral, ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it might easily be 
shewn, that the Greek translator has improved the sense of the Latin 
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CHAP, the Wcat, he had sqen the different effects of severity 
^^^^/and indulgence; and as the fornoer was rendered 
stjll more odious by the example of QaleriuSj his 
implacable enemy, the latter was recommended to 
his imitation by the authority aifd advice of a 
dying father, "fhe son of Constantins immediately 
anspended or repealed the edicts of persecntion, 
and granted the free exercise of their religions 
ceremonies to all those who had already professed 
themselves members of the church. They were 
soon encouraged to depend on the favour as well 
as on the justice of their sovereign, who had im- 
bibed a secret and sincere reverence for the name 
of Christ, and for the God of the Christians^*. 

A.D. 31 S. About five months after Ae conquest of Italy, 
EdVct'^of emperor made a solemn and authentic declara- 
tion of his sentiments, by the celebrated edict of 
Milan, which restored peace to the Catholic chnrch. 
In the persolial interview of the two western 
prince?, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius 
and power, obtained the ready concurrence of his 
colleague Licinius ; the union of their names and 
authority disarmed the fury of Maximin; and, 
after the death of the tyrant of the East, the edict 
of Milan was received as a general and fundamen- 
tal law of the Roman wotl^. 

The wisdom of the em{tfN>C8 provided for the 


origiDal! and the aged emperoc m^het (tcoUectjthe persecution of 
•Diocletian with a more lirely abhorrence than .ha bad actually fd*, 
in the days of his youth and Paj^am. ‘ ' 

“ See Euseb. Hiit. Eeclea. 1- Tiii. IS. L ix, 9 . and in Vit. Const- 
1. i. c. 16 , 17. Lactant. DiTin. Ihstitu-f- i. 1 . Ctecilius de Mort. 
Persccut. c. 25. 

“ Cseciiius (de Mort. Parsecut. c. 48.) has preserved the Lati“ . 
original ; and Eusebius , (Hist. Eccles, 1. x. c. 5.) has given a Greek 
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restitntion of all the civil and religions rights of Ch ap. 
which the Chr^ians* had been so nnjustly de- 
priyed. It was enacted, that the places of wor- 
ship, and public lands, which had been confis- 
cated, should^be restored to the church, without 
dispute, , without delay, and without expence ; 
and this severe injunction was accompanied with 
a gracious promise, that if any of the purchasers 
had paid a fair and adequate price, they should 
be indemnified from the Imperial treasury. The 
salutary regulations which guard the future tran- 
quillity of the faithful, are framed on the prin- 
ciples of «i\arged and equal toleration ; and such 
an equality must have been interpreted by a re- 
cent sect as an advantageous and hononrable dis- 
tinction. The two emperors proclaim to the 
world, that they have granted a free and abso- 
lute power to the Christians, and to all others, of 
following the religion which each individual thinks 
proper to prefer, to which he has addicted his 
mind, and which be may deem the best adapted 
to his own use. They carefnlly explain every 
ambiguons word, remove every exception, and 
exact from the governors of the provinces a strict 
obedience to the true and simple meaning of an 
edict, which was designed to establish and secure, 
without any limitation, the claims of religious 
liberty. Tliey condescrad to assign two wcigfity 
reasons which have induced them to allow this 
' universal toleration : the humane intention of 

translation of this perpetual which refers to some provisional 
regulations. 
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CHAP, consulting thepea(;e and happiness of their peo- 
^ pious hope, that, by such a conduct, 

they shall appease aud propitiate the Deity, whose 
seat is in heaven. They gratehilly acknowledge 
the many signal proofs which they have received 
of the divine favour ; and they trust that the 
same Providence will for ever continue to pro- 
tect the prosperity of the prince and people. 
From these vague and indefinite expressions of 
piety, three suppositions may be deduced, of a 
different, biit not , of an incompatible, nature. 
The mind of Constantine might fluctuate between 
the Pagan and the Christian, religions. Accord- 
ing to the loose and complying notions of Poly- 
theism, he might acknowledge the Grod of the 
Christians as oae of the imny deities who com- 
posed the hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he 
might embrace the philosophic and pleasing idea, 
that, notwithstanding the variety of names, of 
rites, and of opinions, all the sects and all the na- 
tions of mankind are united in the worship of the 
common Father and Creator of the uni verse 
Use and Bnt the conhsels of princes are more frequently 
theChrisu views of temporal advantage, than 

tian mo- by Considerations of abstract and speculative truth, 
raiity. partial and increasing favour of Constantine 

** Apafiegyric of CoDsUntilic, pronouDced wvch or eight months 
after the edict hf Milan (see Gothofred, Chronolog. Legum, p. 7. 
and Tillemont, Hiat- des Enipereufs, torn. iV. p. 246.), uses the 
following renvarkablc expression j Sutnme Temtn sator, cujus tot 
“ nomina Boiit, <}uo^ lihguas ijwtium ctoc voluisti, 4uetn enim te 
“ipse did veils, scire iion poasumus.’V ; Panegyr. Vet ix. 26. In 
explaining Constanliiie's prog;re88 in the faith/ Mosheim, (p. 

Sic.) is ingenious, subtle, prolix' 
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may naturally be referred to the esteem which he chap. 
entertaioed for the moral character of the Christ- 
ians; and to a persuasion, that the propagation 
of the gospel would inculcate the practice of pri- 
vate and public virtue. Whatever latitude an 
absolute monarch may assume in his own con- 
duct, whatever indulgence he, may claim for his 
own passions, it is undoubtedly his interest that all 
his subjects should respect the natural and civil 
obligations of society. But the operation of the 
wisest laws is imperfect and precarious. They 
seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain 
vice. Their power is insuflicient to prohibit all 
that they condemn, nor can they alwa3rs punish 
the actions which they? prohibit. The legislators 
of antiquity had summoned to their aid the powers 
of education and of opinion. But every principle 
which had once maintained the vigour and purity 
of Rome and Sparta, was long since extinguished 
in a declining and despotic empire. . Philosophy 
still exercised her temperate sway over the hu- 
man mind, but the cause of virtue derived very 
feeble support firoin the -influence of the Pagan 
superstition. Under these discouraging circum- 
stances, a pmdent magistrate might observe with 
pleasure the progress of a religion, which diffused 
among the, people a pure, benevolent, and uni- 
versal system of ethics, adapted to eVery duty and 
every condition of life ; recommended as the will 
and reason of the supreme Deity, aud enforced by 
the sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. 

The experience of Greek. and Roman history conld 
not inform the world bow far the system of na- 
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CHAP; maanerB might be refdm^ and improved 
by the promts of ft diyioe retekdon ; and Con- 
stantine ^'igbt listen with some confidence to the 
flatleiing, and indeed reasonable, assurances of 
Lactantius. The eloquent apologist seemed firmly 
to expect, and almost ventured to promise, thai 
the establishment of Chrisdanity would restore 
the innocence and felicity of the primitive age ; 
that the worship of the true God would ex- 
tinguish war and dissension among those who mu- 
tually considered themselves as the children of a 
comnaon parent; tAnt every inipure desire, every 
angry or selfish passion, would be restrained by 
the knowledge of the gospel ; and that the magis- 
trates might sheath the sword of justice among 
a people who would be universally actuated by the 
sentiments of truth and piety, of equity and mode- 
ration, of harmony and universal love^^ 

Theory The pUssive and unresisting obedience, which 
“j^P^'^bows nnder the yoke of authority, or even of op- 
five obdi- pressiori, most have appeared, iu the eyes of an 
absolnte monarch, the most conspicuous and use- 
ful of the evangelic virtnes^. The primitive 
Christians derived the iftstitntion of civil govern- 
ment, not from the consent of the people, but 
from the decrees of heaven. Tbe reigning em- 
peror, though be had usurped' the sceptre by 

elegant description of Lactantius (Dmn. Instihit.v. 8.)^ 
who is much mnre pmpicuou? and positive than it becomes a 
discreet prophet . 

The pditreal ayitim of the Cbhstisns is explained by Grotius, 
de Jure Belli et Picis, ii.e. 3, 4. Grotiua was a republican and an 
exile i but tht mUdncswC jbii tamper iiKdhted hhn to snpport the 
catiblifihcd powers. . . 
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treason and murder, immediately assumed the sa- 
cred character of vicegerent of the Deity. To the 
Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
his power; and his subjects were indissolubly 
bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
had violated every law of nature and society. 
The humble Christians were sent into the world 
as sheep among wolves ; and since they were not 
permitted to employ force, even in the defence of 
their religion, they should be still more criminal if 
they were tempted to shed the blood of their fel- 
low-creatures, in disputing the vain privileges, or 
the sordid possessions, of this transitory life. Faith- 
ful to the doctrine of the apostle, who ia the reign 
of Nero had preach^ the doty of unconditional 
submission, the Christians of the three first centu- 
ries preserved their conscience pure and innocent 
of the guilt of secret conspiracy, or open rebellion. 
While they experienced the rigour of persecution, 
they were never provoked either to meet their ty- 
rants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw 
themselves into^some remote and sequestered 
comer of the globe**. The protestants of France, 
of Germany, and -of Britain, who asserted with 
such intrepid courage their civil and religious 
freedom, have been insulted by the invidious com- 
parison between the conduct of the primitive and 


“ Tertullian. Apolog. c. 3S. 34, 3S, 36. Tamen nunqiiam 
Albiniani, nec Nigriani Vel Cassiani inveniri potueruntCliristiani. 
Ad Scapulam, c. 2. If this afsertion be strictly true, it excludes the 
Christians of that age from all civil and military employments, which 
would have compiled them to take an active part in the seirice 
of their respective governors. See Moyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 549. 
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CHAP, of the reformed Christians®.. Perhaps, instead of 
, ^ ^ cfensnre; jome applause may be due to the supe- 
rior sense and spirit of our ancestors, who had 
cobvinc^ themselves that reli^on csumot abolish 
the unalienable rights, of human, nature**. 'Per- 
haps the patience of the primitiye church may be 
ascribed to its weakness, as well as to its 
virtue. A sect of un warlike plebeians, without 
leaders, without arms, . without forti£catious, must 
have encountered inevitable destruction in a rash 
and fruitless resistance to the master of the Roman 
legions. But the Christians, when they deprecated 
the wrath of Diocletian, or solitAed the favour of 
Constantine, could allege, with truth and con6- 
depce, that they held the* principle of passive 
obedience, and that, in the space of three cen- 
tUnes, their conduct had always been conformable 
to their principles. They might add, that the 
throne of the emperors would be established on a 
fixed and permanent basis, if all their subjects, 
embracing the Christian doctrine, should learn to 
suffer and to obey.^ 

Divine general oitfer of Providence, princes 

right of and tyrants are considered ^ the ■ ministers of 

ync. Heaven, appointed to rule or to. chastise the 

nations of the earth.,. Bat sacred history aflTords 

^ See the Bwuet dc® Variation dw^Egljses Protes- 
C^OD^,Ju. p.^ 0 — 2 ^), and the malicious Baylc (tom. ii. 

J wjmt for “he was cci^iuly the author of the Avis 

lux coiw^ the Dictionnairc CriUque.de Chanfiepi^, 

tom. i, part u. p, li6. . 

•* Bucbl^n 18 tbe.cariiest, or at least the moot celebrated, of the 
reformers, whohis jt^tified the theory of resistance. See his Dialogue 
dc Jure Rcgtii apud Scotos, iom, ii, p. 28 . 30 . edit. fol. Ruddimau. 
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many illustrioDS examples of the more immediate 
interposition of the Deity in the government of 
his chosen people. The sceptre and the sword 
were committed to the hands of Moses, of Joshna, 
of Gideott, of David, of the Maccabees; the 
virtues of' those heroes were the motive or the 
effect of the Divine favour; the success of their 
arms was destined to atchieve the deliverance 
or the triumph of the church. If the judges of 
Israel were occasional and temporary magis- 
tratcfi, the kings of Judah derived from the royal 
unction of their great. ancestor, an hereditary and 
indefeasible right, which could not be forfeited by 
their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice of 
their subjects. The same extraordinary provi 
dence, which was no longer confined .to the 
Jewish people, might elect Constantine and his 
family as the protectors of the Christian world ; 
and the devout Lactantius announces, in a pro- 
phetic tone, the future glories of his long and 
universal reign'*'. Galerius and Maximin, Max- 
entius and Licinius, were the rivals who shared 
with the favourite of Heaven the provinces of 
the empire. The tragic , deaths of Galerius and 
Maximin soon gratified the resentment, and ful- 
filled the sanguine expectations, of the Christians. 
The success of Constantine against Maxentius and 
Licinius, i^moved the two formidable competi- 
tors who still opposed the triumph of the second 
David, and his cause might seem to claim, the 

“ Laclanu Divin. Institut-i. 1. Eujebms, iu the course ofjtis 
history, his.Lfe, and his cratktii, repeatedly inculcates the divine 
right of ConaUintiDC to the empire* 
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CHAP, peculiar interpowtion of Providence. The cha- 
racter of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple 
and human nature ; and though the Christians 
might enjoy his precarious favour, they were ex- 
posedi with the rest of bis subjects, to the efiPects 
of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The con- 
duct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance 
with which he had consented to the wise and hu- 
mane regulations of the edict of Milan. The 
convocation of proyincial synods was prohibited 
in his doEuinions ; bis Christian officers were ig- 
nominiously dismissed ; and if he avoided the 
guilt, or rather danger, of a general persecution, 
his partial oppressions were rendered stUi more 
odious, by the violation of a solemn and volnn- 
taiy engagement®*. While the East, according 
to the lively expression of Eusebins, was involved 
in the shades of infernal darkness, the anspicious 
rays of celestitd light warmed ood illuminated the 
provinces of the West, The piety of Constantine 
was fidmitted as an unexceptionable proof of the 
justice of his arms j and his use of victory am- 
firmed the opinion of the Christians, that their 
hero was insjnred, and conducted, by the Lord of 
Hosts. The ctmqnest of Italy produced a ge- 
neral edict of toleration : and as soon as the 
de^t of Licinius bad invested Constantine with 
A. D. 324. the sole dominion of the Roman wovld, he im- 
mediately, by circular letters, exhorted all his 

^ Our knowledge of the persecution of XAcinius is de- 

rived from Eusebius* (Hiat Eccles. I. x. c. 8. Vit Constantin. 1. L 
c, 49 — 56. 1. ii. c» 1, Aurelius Victor meDtious liis cruelty in 
general terms, . . ■ 
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subjects to imitate, without delay, the example chap. 
of their sovereign, and^ to embrace the divine , 
tmjh of Christianity**. 

The asBorance that the elevation of Constantine Loyaitj 
was intimately connected with the designs of Provi- the 
dence, instilled into the minds of the Christians two P'"* 
opinions, which, by very different means, assisted 
the accomplishment of the prophecy. Their warm 
and active loyalty exhansted in his favour every 
resource of human industry ; and they confidently 
expected that their strenuous efforts would be se- 
conded by some divine and miraculous aid. The 
enemies of Constantine have imputed to interested 
motives the alliance which he insensibly contracted 
with the Catholic church, and which apparently 
contributed to the success of his ambition. In the 
beginning of the fourth century, the Christians 
still bore a very inadequate proportion to the inha- 
bitants of the empire ; but among a degenerate 
people, who viewed the change of masters with the 
indifference of slaves, the spirit and onion of a 
religious party might assist the popular leader, 
to whose service, from a prindple of conscience, 
they had devoted their lives and fortunes*^. The 
example of his father bad instructed Constantine 
to esteem and to reward the merit of the Christians ; 

Ei»cb, iQ Vit. Constant. 1. c. 48 — 60. 

• In the beginning of the last century^ the Papists of England 
wierc only a tlwiietk, and the Proteatants of France only a Jij'Uenihy 
part of the respective nations, to whom their spirit and power were 
a constant object of apprehension. See the relalioni which Benti- 
voglio (who wis then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) 
transmitted to the court of Rocq^ (Relazione, tom. ii. p. 211. 241.) 
Benrivoglio was curious, well-informed, but somewhat partial. 
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CHAR and in the distribution of public offices, be bad the 
advantage of strengthening bis government, by’ 
the choice of ministers or generals, in whose fide- 
lity he conld repose a just and unreserved confi- 
dence. By the influence of these dignified mis- 
sionaries, the proselytes of the new faith must have 
multiplied in the court and army ; the Barbari- 
ans of Germany, who filled the ranks of the le- 
gions, were of a careless temper, which acquiesced 
without resistance in the religion of their com- 
mander ; and when they passed the Alps, it may 
fairly be presumed, that a great number of the 
soldiers bad already consecrated their swords to the 
service of Christ and of Constantine The habits 
of mankind, aaS the interest of religion, gradually 
abated the horror of war and bloodshed, which 
had so long prevailed among the Christians ; and 
in'^tbe councils which were assembled under the 
gracious protection of Constantine, the authority 
of the.hiShops was seasonably employed to ratify 
the obligation of the military oath, and to inflict 
the penalty of excommunication on those soldiers 
who threw away their arms during the peace of 
the church'’. While Constantine, in his own do- 
minions, increased the number and zeal of his 
faithful adherents, he could depend on the support 

“ Thb carelcM teiCpcr of the Gtfrmans appears almost uniformly 
in the history, of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legions of 
Conitanhne were recruited with Germans (Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 86.) ; 
and the court even of his father had been filled with Christians. 
See the fit«t hook of the Life of Constantine, by Eusebius. 

” De his qui armaprojiciunt in pace, placuiteos abstincre a com- 
munionc. Concil. Ar^at. Canon iii. . The best critics apply these 
words to the peace of the church. 
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ofapowerfal faction in those provinces, which were CHA?. 
still possessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret 
disaffection was diffused among the Christian sub- 
jects of Maxentius and Licinius; and the resent- 
ment which the latter did hot attempt to conceal, 
served only to engage them still more deeply in the 
interest of his competitor. The regular corres- 
pondence which connected the bishops of the most 
distant provinces, enabled them freely to communi- 
cate their wishes and their designs, and to transmit 
without danger any useful intelligence, or any pious 
contributions, which might promote the service 
of Constantine, who publicly declared that he 
had taken up arms for the deliverance of the 
church®®. 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and Eii)cc(a- 
pcrhaps the emperor himself, had sharpened their of 
swords while it satisfied their conscience. They ® 
marched to battle with the full assurance, that the 
same God, who had formerly opened a passage to 
the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and 
had thrown down the walls of Jericho at the sound 
of the trumpets of Joshua, would display his visible 
majesty and power in the victory of Constantine, 

The evidence of ecclesiastical history is prepared 


“ Eusebius always considers the second civil war against I.icinius 
as a sort of religious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some 
Christian officers had resumed iheir zones y or, in other words, had 
returned to the military service. Their conduct was afterwards cen- 
sured by the twelfth canon of the Council of Nice; if this particular 
application may be received, instead of the loose and general sense of 
the Greek interpreters, Balsamon, Zonaras, and Alexis Aristenus. 
See Beveridge, Pandect, Eccles. Grace* tom* i. p. 72, tom. ii. p. 78, 
Annotation. 
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CHAP. toaffirro,thatth«rexpeetation8wereja9tifiedby the 
coospichous miracle to which the conversion of the 
first Christian emperot has been almostunanimopsly 
ascribed. The real ot imaginary cause of so im- 
portant an event, deserves and demands the atten- 
tion of posterity ; and I shall endeavour to form 
a just estimate of the famous vision of Constantine, 
by a distinct consideration of the standard, the 
dr^am, and the cekstial sign; by separating the his- 
torical, the natural, and the marvellous parts of this 
extraordinary story, which, in the composition of a 
specious argument, hav^ Ijeen artfully confounded 
in one splendid and brittle mass. 

The£a- ^ s I. instrument of the tortures which were 
^dard of on slaves and strangers, became an 

thecroM. object of IjBorroc in the eyes of a Roman citizen; 
and the ^eas of gailt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were, clonely united with the idea of the cross 
ISte fdety, rather than the humanity, of Constan- 
tuie,"^i»OQ& abolished in his dominions the punish- 
ment which the Saviour of mankind had conde- 
scended to suffer® ; but the emperor had already 

® Nomen ipsum cmds absrt non mode a corpOfe eiviutn Roma- 
nonim, M?d etiam « exj^taddoo^ ociilrs, auribus. Ctcero pro Rabirio, 
c. 5. The ‘Christian writers, 'Justin, MiauciUs Fuelbc, Tertuliian, 
Jerotu, and MaximuS^of Turin, bate inv^sUgated wiA tolerable suc- 
ccM or likeUoss of a ctoss in akpost every object of nature or 

alt j in t}ie ihter&eetii^ of the meridian and equator, the human face, 
a hird 'flying, a.rnailTswiinming, a mait and yard, a plough, a stan- 
^darfi, 8re. 8cc* &c; Lipsius de Cmoe, 1. i. c. 9 . 

® Sec Aurehus^Victor, who considers this law at one of the ex- 
amples of Cdtl^^he^s piety. An edfet sd honourable to ChristU 
apity deter^^ a pj^ in the Theodprfatt Code,' instead of the in- 
direct mention of it, i^ich seems to raeuH from the comparison of tlic 
nh and xviiith titles of the ixth booli ' 
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learned to despise the prejudices of his educ:i- 
tion, and of his people, before he could erect in the XX. 
midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in its 
right hand ; with an inscription, which referred the 
victory of his arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to 
the virtue of that salutary sign, the true symbol of 
force and courage’*. The same symbol sanctified 
the arms of the soldiers of Constantine ; the cross 
glittered on their helmets, was engraved on their 
shields, was interwoven into their banners ; and the 
consecrated emblems which adorned the person of 
the emperor himself, were distinguished only by 
richer materials and more exquisite workman- 
ship”. But the principal standard which dis- 
played the triumph of the cross was styled the 
Labarum^^, an obscure, though celebrated, name, 


Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 40. This statue, or at 
least the cross and inscription, may be ascribed with more probability 
to the second, or even the third, visit of Constantine to Rome. Im- 
mediately after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds of the senate and 
people were scarcely ripe for this public monument. 

Agnoscas regina libens mea signa necesse est; 

In quihus effigies crucis tut gemraata refulget 
Aut longis solido ex auro praefertur in hastis. 

Hoc signo invictus, transmissis Alpibus Ultor 
Servitium solvit miserabilc Constantinus 

Christus pwpureum gemmanli textus in auro 
Signabat Laharum, clypeonira insignia Christus 
Scripscrat \ ardebat suramis crux addita cristis. 

Prudent, in Symmachum, 1. ii. 464. 486. 

” The derivation and meaning of the word Labarum, or Laberum^ 
which is employed by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Prudentms, &c. 
itill remain totally unknown j in spite of the efforts of the critics, 
who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, 
Teutonic, Illyric, Armenian, &c. in search of an etymology. 
Ducange, in Gloss. Med. & infim* Latinitat sub voce Laborumf^nA 
Godefroy, ad Cod. Theodos. tom. ii. p. 143. 

VOL. III. S 
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CHAP, which has been vainly derived from almost all 
the languages of the world. It is described** 
as a long pike intersected by a transversal b^am. 
The silken veil which hong down from the 
beam, was corionsly enwronght with the images 
of the reigning monarch and his children. The 
summit of the pike supported a crown of gold 
which enclosed the mysterious monogram, at 
once expressive of the hgnre of the cross, and 
the initial letters of the name of Christ”. The 
safety of the labarum was entrusted to fifty 
guards, of approved valour and fidelity ; their 
station was marked by honours and emoluments ; 
and some fortunate accidents soon introduced 
an opinion, that as long as the guards of the 
labarum were engaged in the execution of their 
office, they were secure and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy. In the second civil 
war Licinius felt and dreaded the power of this 
consecrated banner, the sight of which, in the 
distress of battle, animated the soldiers of Con- 
stantine with an invincible enthusiasm, and 
scattered terror and dismay through the ranks 
of the adver.se legions’®. The Christian em- 


“ Euseb. in Vit Constantin. 1. i.c. 30,31. Baronins (Annal. 
Ecclcs. A.D. 312, N^S6.) has cngrayed a represmtadon of the 
Labarum. 

“ TransversA X litcrA, lummo capUe circumBezo, Christum in 
flcutis noUL Caecilius dc M. P. c.44. Cuper (ad M.P. in cdiL 
Lactant. tom. ii. p. 600.) and Baronins (A.D^ 312, N®26.) 
have engraved from ancient monuments several ipecimcni (as thus 


O \fj \ monograms, which became extremely fashion- 

or^ / able in the Christian world. 

Euieb, in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii, c. 7, 8, Q. He introduces the 


LAbarum before the Italian expediuon ; but bis narradve seems to 
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perors, who respected the example of Constantine, CHAP, 
displayed in all their military expeditions the stan- 
dard of the cross ; but when the degenerate suc- 
cessors of Theodosias had ceased to appear in per- 
son at the head of their armies, the laharum was de- 
posited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace 
of Constantinople’^. Its honours are still preserved 
on the medals of the Flavian family. Their grate- 
ful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in 
the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn 
epithets of, safety of the republic, glory of the army, 
restoration of public happiness, are equally ap- 
plied to the religious and military trophies ; and 
there is still extant a medal of the emperor Con- 
stantins, where the standard of the labarum is 
accompanied with these memorable words. By 

THIS SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER*®. 

II. In all occasions of danger or distress, itThedream 
was the practice of the primitive Cbiistians to 
fortify their minds and bodies by the sign of the 
cross, which they used, in all their ecclesiastical 
rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an 


indicate that it ttrai never shewn at the head of an army, till Con- 
stantine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself the enemy of 
Lidniiii, and the deliverer of the church. 

See C6d. Theod. l.vL tit XXV. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2. Thcophan. 
Chronograph, p. 1 1. Theopbancs lived towards the end of the eighth 
century, almost five hundred years after Constantine. The modern 
Greeks were not inclined to display in the field the standard of the 
empire and of Christianity ; and though they depended on every su- 
perstitious hope of d^ence, the promise of viciory would have ap}>eared 
too bold a fiction. 

“ The Abbddu Voisin, p. 103, &c. alleges several of these me- 
dals, and quotes a particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the Perc de 
Grainvillc, on thU subject. 
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CHAP, infallible preservative against every species of 
spiritual or temporal evil The authority of 

the church might alone have had sufficient 
weight to justify the devotion of Constantine, 
who, in the same prudent and gradual progress, 
acknowledged the truth, and assumed the symbol, 
of Christianity. But the testimony of a contem- 
porary writer, who in a formal treatise has 
avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the 
piety of tlie emperor a more awful and sublime 
character. He affirms, with the most perfect 
conhdence, that in the night which preceded 
the last battle against Maxentius, Constantine 
was admonished in a dream to inscribe the 
shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of 
God, the sacred monogram of the name of Christ; 
that be executed the commands of heaven, and 
that his valour and obedience were rewarded 
by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. 
Some, considerations might perhaps incline a 
sceptical mind to suspect the judgment or the 
veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either 
from zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause 
of the prevailiug faction". He appears to have 


” TcrtullUn, d« Corona, c. 3. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 101. The 
li afiied Jesuit Petarius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv. c. 9, 10.) has col- 
lected many similar pawapes on the virtue* of the cross, which in the 
last age embarrassed our Protestant disputant*. 

Caecilius, de M.P. c. 44. It it certain, that this historical 
declamation was composed and published while Licinius, sovereign 
of the East, siill preserved the Plendship of Constantine, and of the 
Christians. Every reader of taste must perceive that the style is of 
a very different and inferior character to that of LacUntius ; and 
iuch indeed b the judgment of Le Clerc and Lardner (Biblioth^ue 
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published his deaths of the persecutors at Nico- CHAP, 
media about three years after the Roman victory ; 
but ’the interval of a thousand miles, and a thou- 
sand days, will allow an ample latitude for the in- 
vention of declaimers, the credulity of party, and 
the tacit approbation of the emperor himself ; who 
might listen without indignation to a marvellous 
tale, which exalted his fame, and promoted his 
designs. In favour of Licinius, who still dissem- 
bled his animosity to the Christians, the same 
author has provided a similar vision, of a form of 
prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and 
repeated by the whole army before they engaged 
the legions of the tyrant Maximin. The frequent 
repetition of miracles serves to provoke, where it 
does not subdue, the reason of mankind*' ; but if 
the dream of Constantine is separately considered, 
it may be naturally explained either by the policy 
or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which must 
decide the fate of the empire, was suspended by 


Ancienne et Modemc, tom. iii. p,430. Credibility of the Gospel, &c^ 
part ii. ?ol. vii. p. 94.). Three argumenta from the title of the book, 
and from the names of Donatus and Caecilius, are produced by the 
advocates for Lactantius (See the P. Lcstocq, tom. ii. p. 4^ — 60 .). 
Each of these proofs is singly weak and defective, but their con- 
currence has great weight. I hare oflcn fluctuated, aud shall tamely 
follow the Colbert MS. in calling the author (whoever he was) 
CsGcilius, 

Caecilius, de M. P. c. 46. 'Phere seemi to be some rea^n in 
the observation of M. dc Voltaire (Oeuvres, tom. xi\. p. 3070 1 ''■ bo 
ascribes to the success of Constantine the superior fame of his La- 
barum above the angel of Eicinitta. Yet even tliis angel is favourably 
entertained by Pagi, Tillemout, FIcury, &:c. who arc fond of lucreai- 
ing their slock of miracles. 
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CHAP, a short and intermpted slumber, the venerable 
, Form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of his 
religion, might forcibly offer themselves to ‘the 
active fancy of a prince who reverenced the name, 
and had perhaps secretly implored the power, of 
the God of the Christians. As readily might a 
consummate statesman indnlge himself in the use 
of one of those military stratagems, one of those 
pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had em- 
ployed with such art and effect*^. The praetema- 
tural origin of dreams was universally admitted by 
the nations of antiquity, and a considerable part of 
the Gallic army was already prepared to place 
their confidence in the salutary sign of the Chris- 
tian religion. The secret vision of Constantine 
could be disproved only by the event; and the 
intrepid hero who bad passed the Alps and the 
Apennine, might view with careless despair the 
consequences of a defeat under the walls of Rome. 
Tlie senate and people, exulting in their own de 
liverance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged 
that the victory of Constantine surpassed the pow- 
ers of man, without daring to insinuate that it had 
been obtained by the protection of the Gods. The 

Besides these wclUiuown examples, ToUius (Preface to Boil - 
leau’s translation of Longinus) has discovered a viftion of Antigonus, 
who assured his troops that he had seen a penlagon (the symbol o( 
safety) with these words,. ** In this conquer.” But ToUius has 
most inexcusably omitted tq produce his authority; and his own 
character, literary aa well as moral, is not free from reproach (Sec 
Chaiiflfepi^ Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 460.). Without in- 
sisting on the silence of Diodorus, Plutarch, Justin, &:c. it may be 
observed that Polya&nus, who ia a separate chapter (1. iv. c. 6.) has 
collected nineteen military stratagems of Antigonus, is totally igno- 
rant of this remarkable vision. 
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triumphal arch, which was erected about three chap. 
years after the event, proclaims, in ambignons Ian- 
guage, that, by the greatness of his own mind, and 
by an instinct or impulse of the Divinity, he had 
saved and avenged the Roman republic The 
Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier oppor- 
tunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, 
supposes that he alone enjoyed a secret and inti- 
mate commerce with the Supreme Being, who de- 
legated the care of mortals to his subordinate dei- 
ties ; and thus assigns a very plausible reason why 
the subjects of Constantine should not presume to 
embrace the new religion of their sovereign**. 

III. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion Appear- 
examines the dreams and omens, the miracles and cross in 
prodigies, of profane or even of ecclesiastical his 
tory, will probably conclude, that if the eyes of 
the spectators have sometimes been deceived by 
fraud, the understanding of the readers has much 
more frequently been insulted by fiction^ Every 
event, or appearance,, or accident, which seems to 
deviate from the ordinary course of nature, has 
been rashly ascribed to the immediate action of 
the Deity ; and the astonished fancy of the multi- 
tude has sometimes given shape and colour, lan- 
guage and motion, to the fleeting but uncommon 


*• InstinctTi Divinitatis, mcntia magnitudine. The inscription 
on the triumphal arch of Constantine, which has been copied by 
Baronius, Grulcr, &c. may still be perused by every curious ira^ 
vellcr. 

^ Habes profecto, aliqukl cum ilia mente Diving sccretum j qu» 
delegatl nottri Diis Minoribus cur4 uni sc tibi dignaUir ottendcre. 
Pinegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 
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CHAP, meteors of the air“. Nazarins and Ensebius are 
XX 

the two most celebrated orators, who in studied 
panegyrics have laboured to exalt the glory of 
A. D, S21. Constantine. Nine years after the Roman victory, 
Nazarins^ describes an army of divine warriors, 
who seemed to fall from the sky: he marks their 
beauty, their spirit, their gigantic forms, the stream 
of light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, 
as well as seen, by mortals ; and their declaratioiJ 
that they were sent, that they flew, to the assist- 
ance of the great Constantine. For the truth 
of this prodigy, the Pagan orator appeals to the 
whole Gallic nation, in whose presence he was 
then speaking; and seems to hope that the an- 
cient apparitions*^ would now obtain credit from 
this recent and public event. The Christian 
fable of Ensebius, which, in the space of 
A. D. 338. twenty-six years, might arise from the original 
dream, is cast in a much more correct and 
elegant mould. In one of the marches of Con- 
stantine, he is reported to have seen with bis 


** M. Freret (Mcmolres de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. iv. 
p, 411 — 437.) explains, by physical causes, many of the prodigies of 
antiquity and Fabricius, who is abused by both parties, vainly tries 
to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine among the solar Halos. 
Bibliothcc. Graac. tom. vi. p. 8 — 

^ Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. 14, 15. It is unnecessary to 
name the moderns, whose undistinguishing and ratenous appetite 
has swallowed even the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 

^ The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce 
fhe Macedonian victory, arc attested by historians and public monu- 
ments. Sec Ciccro deNaiura Deorum, n. 2. in. 5, 6. Florus, n. 
1$. Val<TinB Maximus, 1. I. c. 8. N® 1 . Yet the most recent of the^e 
noiraclei ii omitted, and indirectly denied by Livy (xlv. 1.). 
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own eyes the Inminous trophy of the cross, placed chap. 
above the meridian sun, and inscribed with the 
following words : By this, conquer. This amaz- 
ing object in the sky astonished the whole arlny, 
as well as the emperor himself, who was yet 
undetermined in the choice of a religion : but 
his astonishment was converted into faith by the 
vision of the ensuing night. Christ appeared 
before his eyes ; and displaying the same celestial 
sign of the cross, he directed Qonstantine to 
frame a similar standard, and to march, with an 
assurance of victory, against Maxentius and all 
his enemies The learned bishop of Caesarea 
appears to be sensible, that the recent discovery 
of this marvellous anecdote would excite some 
surprise and distrust among the most pious of 
his readers. , Yet, instead of ascertaining the 
precise circumstances of time and place, which 
always serve to detect falsehood, or establish 
truth^; instead of collecting and recording the 
evidence of so many living witnesses, who must 
have been spectators of this stupendous mira- 
cle*®; Eusebius contents himself with alleging 
a very singular testimony ; that of the deceased 
Constantine, who, many years after the event, 

*• Eusebim, 1. i. c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebius, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the 
miracle who are not absolutely callous. 

The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate, that he saw 
the cross in the sky before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. 

The scene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, Besangon, 

&:c. See Tillemont, Hist, cle* Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 673. 

The pious Tillemont (Mem. Kccles. tom. viu p. 131 7-) reject* 
with a sigh the useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, 
who atteiti as an cyc-wilnes* the vision of Constantine. 
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CHAP, in the freedom of conversation, bad related to 
bini this extraordinary incident of his own life, 
and had attested the truth of it by a solemn 09th. 
The prudence and gratitude of the learned pre- 
late forbade him to suspect the veracity of his 
victorious master ; bnt he plainly intimates, that, 
in a fact of such a nature, he should have re- 
fused his assent to any meaner authority. This 
motive of credibility could not survive tbe power 
of the Flavian family ; and the celestial sign, 
which the Infidels might afterwards deride 
was disregarded by the Christians of the age 
which immediately followed the conversion of 
Constantine®*. But the Catholic church, both 
of the East and of the West, has adopted a pro- 
digy, which favours, or seems to favour, the 
popular worship of the cross. The vision of 
Constantine maintained an honourable place in 
the legend of superstition, till the bold and saga- 
cious spirit of criticism presumed to depreciate 
the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of tbe first 
Christian emperor®®. 

Gelaaius Cyaic. in Act Concil. Nicen. 1. i. c* 4. 

® The advocates for the vision arc unable to produce a single 
testimony from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who,^ 
in their voluminous writings, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the 
church and of Constantine. As these venerable men had not any 
dislike to a miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed 
by the ignorance of Jerora) that they were aU unacquainted with 
the life of Constantine by Eusebius. This tract was rcoevered by 
the diligence of those who translated or continued his Ecclesiastical 
History, and who have represented in various colours the vision of 
the cross. 

“ Godefroy was the first who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad Phi- 
lostorgium, 1. i. c. 6 . p. 16 .), expressed any doubt ofa miracle which 
had been supported with equal real by Cardinal Baroniui, and the 
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The Protestant and philosophic readers of the CHAP. 
present age will incline to believe, that, in the 
acoonnt of his own conversion, Constantine Ths con- 
attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and deli- conj”","' 
berate perjury. They may not hesitate to pro- ‘''>e ""kI'i 
nounce, that, in the choice of a religion, his 
mind was determined only by a sense of in- 
terest ; and that (according to the expression of 
a profane poet®^) he used the altars of the church 
as a convenient footstool to the throne of the 
empire. A conclusion so harsh and so absolute 
is not, however, warranted by our knowledge 
of human nature, of Constantine, or of Christi- 
anity. In an age of religious fervour, the most 
artful statesmen are observed to feel some part 
of the enthusiasm which they inspire; and the 
most orthodox saints assume the dangerous pri- 
vilege of defending the cause of truth by the 

Centuriators of Magdeburgh. Since that time, many of the Pro- 
testant critics have inclined towards doubt and disbelief/ The ob- 
jections are urged, with great force, by M, Chauffepi^ (Dictionnairc 
Critique, tom. iv. p. 6— li.)3 and in the year 177 ^^, a doctor of Sor- 
bonuc, the Abb^ du Voisin, published an apology, which deserves 
the praise of learning and moderation. 

^ Lors Constantin dit ces propres paroles ; 

J’ai renvers^ Ic culte des idoles : 

Sur les debris de Icurs temples fumans 
Au Dicu du Cicl j’ai prodigu^ I’cnccns. 

Mais tous mes soina pour sa grandeur supreme 
N’eurent jamais d’autre obj^t que moi-meme; 

Les saints autels n’etoient a mes regards 
Qu'un marchepi^ du tr6ne dcs Cesars. 

L’ambition, la fnreur, les delices 
Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes sacrifices. 

L’or des Chretiens, Icurs intrigues, leur sang 
Ont ciment^ ma fortune et mon rang. 

The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, 
but cannot be named with decency. 
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CHAP, arms of deceit and falsehood. Personal interest 
is often the standard of oar belief, as well as of 
our practice; and the same motives of temporal 
advantage which might influence the public 
conduct and professions of Constantine, would 
insensibly dispose his mind to embrace a religion 
so propitious to his fame and fortunes. His 
vanity was gratified by the flattering assurance, 
that he had been chosen by Heaven to reign 
over the earth ; success had justified his divine 
title to the throne, and that title was founded 
on the truth of the Christian revelation. As 
real virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved 
applause, the specious piety of Constantine, if 
at first it was only specious, might gradually, by 
the influence of praise, of habit, and of example, 
be matured into serious faith and fervent devo- 
tion. The bishops and teachers of the new sect, 
whose dress and manners had not qualified them 
for the residence of a court, were admitted to 
the Imperial table; they accompanied the mo- 
narch in his expeditions; and the ascendant 
which one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard 
acquired over his mind, was imputed by the 
Pagans to the effect of magic*®. Lactantius, 
who has adorned the precepts of the gospel 

“ This faTouritt waa probably the great 0*iu», biihop of Cordora, 
who preferred the pastoral care of the whole chorch tp the govern- 
naent of a particular dioccsc. His character is magnificently, though 
concisely, cxpreeied by Athanasius (tom, i. p. 703.)- SeeTillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 524 — 56l. Osius was accused, perhaps 
unjustly, of retiring from court with a rery ample fortune. 

“ See Euiebius (in Vii. Constant, pasiim), and Zosimui, 1. ii. 
p. )04. 
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with the eloquence of Cicero”; and Eusebius, who 
has consecrated the learning and philosophy of 
the Greeks to the service of religion* were both 
received into the friendship and familiarity of their 
sovereign ; and those able masters of controversy 
eould patiently watch the soft and yielding mo- 
ments of persuasion, and dexterously apply the 
arguments which were the best adapted to his 
character and understanding. Whatever advan- 
tages might be derived from the acquisition of an 
Imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by the 
splendour of his purple, rather than by the supe- 
riority of wisdom or virtue, from the many thou- 
sands of his subjects who had embraced the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed 
incredible, that the mind of an unlettered soldier 
should have yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or 
subdued the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a 
Locke. In the midst of the incessant labours of 
his great office, this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent 
study of the Scriptures, and the composition 
of theological discourses ; which he afterwards 
pronounced in the presence of a numerous and 
applauding audience. In a very long discourse. 


The ChriBtiamty of Lactantius was of a moral, rather than of 
a mysterious cast. “ Erat paene rudis (says the orthodox Bull) dis- 
“ ciplinaeChristianae, et rn rhetoric^ melius quam in theologi^ ver- 
“ satus.” Defensio Fidei Nicenae, sect. li. c. 11. 

“ Fabricios, with his usual diligence, has collected a list of between 
three and four hundred author? quoted in the Evangelical Prepara- 
tion of Eusebius. See Bibl. Graec. 1. v. c. 4. tom. vi. p. 37—56. 
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CHAP, which is still extant, the royal preacher expa- 
tiates on the various proofs of relipon ; but he 
Thefourth dwells with peculiar complacency on the Sy- 
^logueof verses^, and the fourth eclogue of Virgil^. 

Forty years before the birth of Christ, the Man- 
tuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of 
Oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the 
fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of a 
godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, 
who should expiate the guilt of human kind, and 
govern the peaceful universe with the virtues of 
his father; the rise and appearance of an hea- 
venly race, a primitive nation throughout the 
world ; and the gradual restoration of the inno- 
cence and felicity of the golden age. The poet 
was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and 
object of these sublime predictions, which have 
been so unworthily applied to the infant son of a 
consul, or a triumvir^^ : hut if a more splendid, 
and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contributed to the conversion of the 6rst 
Christian emperor, Virgil may deserve to be 


" See Constantin. Oral, ad Sanctos, c. I 9 , 20 . He chiefly de- 
pends on a mysterious acrostic, composed in the sixth age after the 
Deluge by the Erythrtean Sybil, and translated by Cicero into Latin. 
The initial letters of the thirty-four Greek verses form this prophetic 
sentence : Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour of the World. 

•“In his paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently assisted 
and improved the literal sense of the Latin text. See Blondel des 
Sybilles, 1. i. c. 14, 15, I 6 . 

The different claims of an elder and younger son of Pollio, of 
Julia, of Drasus, of Marcellus, are found to be incompatible with 
chronology, history, and the good sense of Virgil. 
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ranked among the most successful missionaries of CHAP 
the gospel^. 

»The awful mysteries of the Christian faith Devotion 
and worship were concealed from the eyes of legcs^or* 
strangers, and even of catechumens, with an 
affected secrecy, which served to excite their 
wonder and curiosity^^ But the severe rules of 
discipline which the prudence of the bishops had 
instituted, were relaxed by the same prudence in 
favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom it was so 
important to allure, by every gentle condescen- 
sion, into the pale of the church; and Constan- 
tine was permitted, at least by a tacit dispen- 
sation, to enjoy most of the privileges, before 
he had contracted any of the obligations, of a 
Christian. Instead of retiring from the con- 
gregation, when the voice of the deacon dis- 
missed the profane multitude, he prayed witli 
the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached 
on the most sublime and intricate subjects of 
theology, celebrated with sacred rites the vigil 
of Easter, and publicly declared himself, not 
only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest 


See Lovvth de Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum Prailect. xxi. p. 289— 
293. In ihe examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable 
bishop of London has displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a 
temperate enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading his 
judgment. 

^ The distinction between the public and the secret parts of di- 
vine service, the missa catecAumenorum, and the musafuielium^ and the 
mysterious veil which piety or policy had cast over the latter, are very 
judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition du Saint Sacrement, 1. i. 
c. 8 — 12. p. 59 — 91. : but as, on this subject, the Papists may rea- 
sonably be suspected, a Protestant reader will depend with more 
confidence on the learned Bingham. Antiquities, 1. x. c. 5. 
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CHAP, and hierophant of the Christian mysteries*^. The 
pride of Constantine might assume, and his ser- 
vices had deserved, some extraordinary distinc- 
tion : an ill-timed rigour might have blasted the 
unripened fruits of his conversion ; and if the 
doors of the church had been strictly closed against 
a prince who had deserted the altars of the gods, 
the master of the empire would have been left 
destitute of any form of religious worship. In • 
his last visit to Rome, he piously disclaimed and 
insulted the superstition of his ancestors, by re- 
fusing to lead the military procession of the 
equestrian order, and to offer the public vows to 
the Jupiter of the Capitoline Hill*^. Many years 
before his baptism and death, Constantine had 
proclaimed to the world, that neither his person 
nor his image should ever more be seen within 
the walls of an idolatrous temple ; while he dis- 
tributed through the provinces a variety of medals 
and pictures, which represented the emperor in 
an humble and suppliant posture of Christian 
devotion^’. 

Delay of The pride of Constantine, who refused the 
UHiI^tili privileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be ex- 
plained or excused ; but the delay of his baptism 
may be justified by the maxims and the practice 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of 


the ap- 
proacn of 

death. 


^ See Eusebius in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 15—32. and the whole 
tenor of Constantine’s Sermon. The faith and devotion of the em- 
peror has furnished Baronins with a specious argument in favour of 
his early baptism. 

Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 105. 

^ Eusebius in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 15, 16. 
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baptism®^ was r^larly administered by tbe bishop 
himself, with his assistant clergy, in the cathedral 
chua-ch of the diocese, during tbe fifty days 
between the solemn festivals of Easter and Pen- 
tecost; and this holy term admitted a numerous 
band of infants apd adult persons into the bosom 
of the church. The discretion of parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till they 
could understand the obhgations which tl)cy con- 
tracted: the severity of ancient bishops exacted 
from the new converts a noviciate of two or three 
years ; and the catechumens themselves, from 
different motives of a temporal or a spiritual na- 
ture, were seldom impatient to assume the cha- 
racter of perfect and initiated Christians. The 
sacrament of baptism was ■supposed to contain a 
full aud absolute expiation of sin; and tbe aoul 
was instantly restored to its original purity, and 
entitled to the promise of eternal salvation. Among 
the proselytes of Christianity, there were many 
who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary 
rite, which could not be repeated ; to throw away 
an inestimable privilege, which could never be 
recovered. By the delay of their baptism, they 
could venture freely to indulge their passions in 

The theory and practice of antiquity, with regard to the sacra- 
ment of baptisnOj have been copiously explained by Dom Chardon, 
Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. n. 3— 405, Dom Martenne, de Kiti- 
bus Dcclesie Antiquis, tom. i. ; and by Bingham, in the tenth and 
t^leventh feooka of"his Christian Aatiquitiw. One circumstance may 
be observed, in which themodern churches have materially departed 
from the ancient cuiitom. The sacrament of baptism (even wlicn it 
was administered to infants) v;a9 knmediately followed by confir^ia- 
tion and the holy Communion. 

^L. ill. 


T 
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CHAP, the enjoyments of this world, while they still re- 
tained in their own hands the means of a sure 
and easy absolution^. The sublime theory of Abe 
gospel had made a much fainter impression on the 
heart than on the understanding of Constantine 
himself. He pursued the great object of his am- 
bition through the dark and bloody paths of war 
and jiollcy; and, after the victory, he abandoned 
liimselF, w'ithont moderation, to the abuse of his 
fortune. Instead of asserting bis just superiority 
above the imperfect heroism and profane philo- 
sophy of Trajan and the Antonines, the mature 
age of Constantine forfeited the reputation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually 
advanced in the knowledge of truth, he propor- 
tionably declined in the practice of virtue; and 
the same year of his reign in which he convened 
the council of Nice was polluted by the execution, 
or rather murder, of bis eldest son. This date is 
alone sufficient to refute the ignorant and mab- 


Tlie fathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny 
the certain and victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The 
ingenious rhetoric of Chryeostom could find only three arguments 
against these prudent Christians. 1. That we should love and pnr'-ue 
viruic for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2. That 
we may be surprised by death without an opportunity of bapliMii. 
3. That alihongh we shall be placed in heaven, we shall only twmklc 
like liillc stars, u hen compared to the suub of righteousness who have 
run iheir appointed course with labour, with success, and with glor' . 
Chrysosiom in Kpist. ad Hebraos, Homil. xiii. apud Chardon, Hist, 
dcs Sacrernens, tom. i. p. 49. I behe\c ilial this delay of baptism, 
though attcndid with the most pernicmus consequences, was never 
condemned by any general or jirovincial council, or by any puldic 
act i)r declaration of the church. The zeal of the bishops was easily 
kindlid on much slighter occasions. 
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cious suggestions of Zosimus^ who affirms, that, CHAP, 
after the death of Crispus, the remorse of his fa- , 
then accepted from the ministers of Christianity 
the expiation which he had vainly solicited from 
the Pagan pontiffs. At the time of tlie death of 
Crispns^ the emperor could no longer he.sitate in 
the choice of a religion ; he could no longer be 
ignorant that the church was possessed of an in- 
fallible remedy, though he chose to defer the 
application of it, till the approach of death had 
removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. 

The bishops, whom he summoned, in his last 
illness, to the palace of Nicomedia, were edified 
by the fervour with which he requested and re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn 
protestation that the remainder of his life should 
be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his hum- 
ble refusal to wear the Imperial purple after he 
had been clothed in the white garment of a Neo- 
phyte. The example and reputation of Constan- 
tine seemed to countenance the delay of bap- 
tism^*'. FutudU tyrants were encouraged to be- 
lieve, that the innocent blood which they might 
shed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse 
of religion dangerously undermined the founda- 
tions of moral virtae. ' 

“ Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 104. For this disingenuous falseliooJ he has 
deserved and experienced the harshest treatment from all the eccle- 
siastical writers, except cardinal Baronius (A.D. 32i. N" 15 28.), 

who had occasion to employ the J nfidel oji a particular service against 
the Arian Eusebius. 

Eusebius, 1. iv, c. 61 , 62 ’ 63. ' The bishop of Cssarea suppoaea 
the salvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 
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CHAP. The gratitude of the church hsts exalted the 
virtues and excused the failings of a generous 
ftopap- patron, who seated Christianity on the throne of 
Christian- the Roman world ; and the Greeks, who cele- 
ry’ brate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom 
mention the name of Constantine without adding 
the title of e(jual to the Apostles'^.,. Such a com- 
parison, if it allude to the character of those di- 
vine missionaries, must he imputed to the extra- 
vagance of impious flattery. But if the parallel 
be confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine 
might perhaps equal that of the Apostles them- 
selves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the temporal disadvantages vvhich had hitherto 
retarded the progress of Christianity ; and its 
active and numerous , ministers received a free 
, permission, a liberal encouragement, to recom- 
mend the salutary troths of revelation by every 
argument which could affect the reason or piety of 
mankind. The exact balance of the two religions 
continued but a moment ; a^l^ . the piercing 
eye of ambiBon and avarice somi discovered, 
that the profession of Christianity might contri- 
bute to the interest of the present, as well as of a 
future, life^^ The hopes of wealth and honours, 
the example of an emperor, his exhortations, his 

’’ See Tillemont, Hilt, dw Emp^reiirs, tdm. iv. p. 4‘ig. The 
Greeks, the Russians, and, in thp darker ages, the Latins them- 
selves, have been desirous of placing Constantine in the catalogue of 
saints. 

^ See the third and fourth books of his life. He was accustomed 
to say, that whether Chribt was preached in pretence, or in truth, he 
should still rejoice (1. iii. c. 5B.). 
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irresistible smiles, |Ji6Fused conviction among the 
venal and ,^bsequipus crowds which usually fill 
the' apartments of a palace. The cities which 
signalized a forward zeal, by the voluntary de- 
struction of their temples, were distinguished 
by municipal privileges, and rewarded with 
popular donatives; and the new capital of the 
East gloried in the singular advantage, that 
Constantinople was never profaned by the wor- 
ship of idols^l As the lower ranks of society 
are governed by imitation, the conversion of 
those who possessed any eminence of Wrth, of 
power, or of riches, was soon followed -by de- 
pendent multitudes'^ The salvation of the 
common people was purchased at an easy rate, 
if it be true, that, in one year, twelve thousand 
men were baptized at Rome, besides a proper 
tionable number of women and children , and 
that a white ga^ent, with twenty pieces of gold, 
had been pronmed by the emperor to every 

^ M. de Tilleniont (Hist, des Enipcreurs, tom. iv. p. 374. 6l6.) 
has defended, with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Constan- 
tinople against some malevolent insinuations of the Pagan Zosimus. 

The author of the Histoire Politique et Philosophique des deux 
Indes (tom. i, p. 9.) condemns a hw of Constantine, which gave 
freedom to all the slaves ^who should embrace Chrblianuy. The 
emperor did indeed publish a law, which restrained the Jews from 
circumcising, perhaps froDp keeping, any Christian slaves (see Euseb. 
in Vit. Constant, h iv. ,c. 27 . attd Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ix. with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, torn. vi. p. 247.). But this imperfect ex- 
ception related only to the Jews ; and the great body of slaves, who 
were tl?e property of Christian 0 ^ PSgan masters, could not improve 
their temporal condition by changing their religion. 1 am ignorant 
by what guides the Abbd ^ynal was deceived 3 as the total absence 
of quotations is the unpardonable blemish of his entertaining 
history. 
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chap, convert’’. The powerful in6uence of Con- 
stantine was not circumscribed by tbe narrow 
linruts of his life, or of his dominions. The Edu- 
cation which he bestowed on his sons and ne- 
phews, secured to fhe empire a race of princes, 
whose faith was still more lively and sincere, 
ns they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the 
spirit, or at least the doctrine, of Christianity. 
War and commerce had spread the knowledge 
of the gospel beyond" the confines of the Roman 
provinces; and the Barbarians, who had dis- 
dained#^n humble and proscribed sect, soon 
learned to esteem a religion which had been 
so lately embraced by the greatest monarch, 
and the most civilized nation, of the globe’". 
The Goths and Germans, who enlisted under 
the standard of Rome, revered the cross which 
glittered at the head of the legions, and their 
fierce countrymen received at tbe same time 
the lessons of faith and of huudllity. The kings 
of Iberia and Armenia worshipped tbe God of 

Sec Acta Silvestri, and Hist. Eccles. Nicephor. Callist. I. 
\ii. c. 34. ap. Baroahim Anna!. Ecclcs- A.D. 324, 67 74. Such 

evidence is contemptible enough ; but these cirdunstances arc in 
themselves bo probable, that the learned Dt- Howell (History of ti\e 
World, vc^. iii. p. 14.) has not scnipled to adopt them. 

Thejconversign of iheBarbarians under the reign of Constan- 
tine IS celibruted by the ecclwastitbliiistoriana ^bee Sozomen, I. ii. 
c. t). and T heodor«t, 1. L c, 23, 24.). But Rufinus, the Latin trans- 
lator of Eusebius, deserves to Be considered as an original auihoriiy. 
Elis InfnrniJtion was curioudy collected from one of the cmii^ianions 
of the Aposile ol j^Lihiopia, and frotu Bacurin#^ an iberian prince, 
who was count of the dnii'cstics. Father Mamachi has given an 
ample coUipdatton on the progress of Ctuibiiamiy, iu the first and 
seound volumes of hie great but imperfect work. 
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their protector ; . and their subjects, who have CHAP, 
invariably preserved the name of Christians, 
so6n formed a sacred and perpetual connection 
with their Roman brethren. The Christians of 
Persia were suspected,, in time of war, of pre- 
ferring' their religion to their country ; but as 
long as peace subsisted between the two empires, 
the persecuting spirit of the Magi was effec- 
tually restrained by the interposition of Con- 
stantine'^ The rays of the gospel illuminated 
the coast of India. The colonies of Jews, who 
had penetrated into Arabia and /Ethiopia'^ 
opposed the progress of Christianity; but the 
labour of ]^he missionaries was in some measure 
facilitated by a previous knowledge of the Mosaic 
revelation; and Abyssinia still reveres the me- 
mory of Frumentigs, who, in the time of Con- 
stantine, devoted his life to the conversion of 
those sequestered regions. Under the reign of 
his son Constantins, Theophilus"^, who was him- 
self of Indian extraction, was invested with the 

See in Eiiseblin (in Vu. Constant. 1. iv. c. 9 .) the pressing and 
pathetic epistle of Constantine in favour of his Christian brethren of 
Persia. 

See Basnage, Hist, dcs Julfs, tom, vli. p, 182. torn. \in. p. 
tom. ix. p. 810. The cujious diligence of this writer pursues the 
Jewish exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

^ Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostJge by hi5 
countrymen of the isle of Diva, and was educated hy the Romanb in 
learning and piety. The Maldives, of which Male, or Diva, may 
be the capital, are a cluster of I 9 OO or £'000 minute islands in tlu' 

Indian ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted wiili ihc 
Maldives; but liiey are described in-the two Mahoinetjn irj\eller<^ 
of the ninth century, published' by Renaudot. Geograph Nubiensii, 
p- 30,31- D’Herbelot, Biblioilfique Orientale, p 704. Hist. 
nerale des A^oyages, lorn, viii. 
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CHAP, double (Aar^cter pf ^l^sador and bishop. He 
embailced ofa ^ Eed'S^ buijdred horses 

of ^he purest iteed lyhicb jKjMe sfent 

by the .ed»perpr, tp.j[^^^^^^i^m;^||Rij^n or 
Homeifites. Theoph^|^^^^l|ppt^i(dt^ many 
other b&eftil orourioioSyjfe^ip^ Whi^ migm raise 
the'adtDiration, and concUiafe friradsbip, of the 
Barbarian s ; and Ae etfiployed several 

years! in a pastoraf "visit^to! the churches of the 
torrid zone'?. ' . 

Change of Thc irresjatible p 6 iver of the Roman emperors 
was display^ in the important and dangerous 
change of the national religion. ’ The terrors of a 
military force silenced the faint and unsupported 
murmurs of the Pagans, and there was reason to ex- 
pect, that the cheerful submission of the Christian 
clergy, as well as people, would be the result of con- 
science and gratitude. It Was long since established, 
as a fnndaraental maxim of the Roman constitu- 
tion, that every rank of citizens was alike subject to 
the laws, and that the care of religion was the right 
as well; as duty of the civil magistrate. Constan- 
tine and his successors could not easily persuade 
themselves that they had forfeited, by their 
conversion, any branch of the Imperial ' preio- 
gativesj or that they were incapable of giving 
laws to a religion whjch they had protected and 
embraced. The emperors still continued to 
exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the eccle- 

312 — 138. siastical order; and.tbe sixteenth book of the 

® Philostorgius, I. lii. c. 4, 6, with Godefroy’sJeamed otwerva- 

tions. The historical narrative is wpn lost in an inquiry copcerniDg 
the seat of Paradise, itrange monsters, &c. 
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TheoJosian code represents, under a variety oF chap. 
titles, tbe authority trhoch assumeid in the ^ 

tempo- Di«i„e. 

ral powers , -v^ich iiiio^ltey^ Been ifOposed- on of *he 
the free spirit of Gr^t^yand Rome, was intro- and tem- 
duced and coni^ed by' the' legal establishment 
of Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff, 
which, from the time of Nnma to that of Au- 
gustus, had always heed exercised by one of the 
most eminent of the senators, was at length 
united to the Imperial dignity. The first ma- 
gistrate of the state, as often as he was prompted 
by superstition or policy, performed with his own 
hands the sacerdotal functions®; nor was there 
any order of priests, either at Rome or in the 
provinces, Ayho claimed a more sacred character 
among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, 
which entrusts the service of the altar to a per- 
petual succession of consecrated ministers, the 
monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable 
than that of the meanest deacon, was seated 
below the rails of the aimctuary, and confounded 
with the rest of tbe faithful multitude®’. The 

See the epistle ofOsius, ap. Athanasrum, vol. i. p. 840. I’he 
public ■'remonstrance which Osius was foxced to address to the son, 
contained the sainii priuciples of ecclesiastical and civil government, 
which he had secretly instilled into the mind of the father. 

M. de la Bastie (Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, 
totia. XV. p. 38 — 6l.) h^ifl evidently proved, that Augustus and his 
successors exercised in person all the sacred functions of pontifex 
maximus, or high priest of the Roman empire. 

“ Something of a contrary practice bad insensibly prevailed in the 
church of Constantinople j but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theo- 
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CHAP. GOlpcror be s,alQted as the father of bis pco- 
' pie, blft ire .owre^,a duty.,and reverence to the 
fathers of marks of* re- 
spect, wbich Constantinehadp^^^ persons of 

saints and confessors, w^e soon exacted by the 
pride of the episcopal order^. A secret conflict 
between the civil and eccl^iastical jurisdictions, 
embarrassed the operations of tlie Roman govern- 
ment j and a pious emperor was alarmed by the 
guilt and danger of touching with a profane hand 
the ark of the covenant. The separation of men 
into the two orders of the clergy and of the laity 
was, indeed, familiar many nations of antiquity; 
and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, of 
Judea, of .^Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaiil, de- 
rived from a. celestial origin the temporal power 
and possessions which they had acquired. These 
venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of 
their respective countries®^; bat the opposition 

(losius to retire below the rails, and taught him to know thedifle- 
rence between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, 1. v. c. 18. 

At the table of the emperor Maximus, Mariin, bishop of 
Tours, received the cup from an attendant, aiul gave it to the pres- 
byter his companion, before he allowed the emperor to drink ; the 
CQipress waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. 
Martin, c. 23- and Dialogue iL 7. Yet it may be doubted, whether 
these extraordinary complimentB were paid to the bi.shop or the saint. 
The honours usually granted to the former character may be seen in 
Tingham’s Antiquities, 1. ii. c. 9. and Vales, ad Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 6 . 
See the haughty ceremonial which Leonfaua, bishop of Tripoli, 
imi^sed on the empress. Tillemont,' Hist, ties Bimpereurs, tom. iv. 
p. Patres Apostol. lO’m, ii. p. iyg," • 

^ Plutarch, in his treatis^ of ls5s ahd Osiris, informs us, that the 
Things of Egypt, who were not already priests, were initiated, after 
tlieir election, into the sacerdotal order. 
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or contempt of tbeoivil power served to cement the CHAP, 
discipline of the primitive chiirpb. The Christians 
had been obliged tp-el^Tlieira^wn magistrate^ to 
raise and distribute a peCaliarrevenne, and to regu- 
late the internal policy of their republic by a code 
of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the 
people, and the practice of three hundred years. 

When Constantine embraced the faith of the Chris- 
tians, he seemed to contract a perpetual alliance 
with a distinct and independent society; and the 
privileges granted or confirmed by that emperor, or 
by his successors, were accepted, not as the preca- 
rious favours of the court, but as the just and in- 
alienable rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The Catholic church was administered by thesmteof 
spiritual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen bun- 
dred bishops®®; of whom one thousand were 
seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the*^'* '*^ ' 
Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent 
and boundaries of their respective dioceses, had 
been variously and accidentally decided bv the 
zeal and success of the first missionaries, by the 
wishes of the people, and by the propagation of 
the gospel. Episcopal churches were closely 
planted along the, banks of the Nile, on the 
sea-coast of Africa, i,u the proconsular Asia, and 

The numbers are not ascertained by any ancient writer, or ori- 
ginal catjlogue ; for the p^' rlial lists of the eastern ctiurches are com- 
paratively modern- Tbe patient diligence of Charles a Paolo, 
of Luke HolsttrHus, ftiicl of Bm^gham, has laboriously investigated all 
the Ejiiacopal sees of tbe Catholic church, which was almost com- 
mensuriite with the Roman empire. The ninth book of the Chris- 
tian Antiquhies is a Very accurate map of ecclesiastical geography. 
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their atS^dinate 

daties Af the pa8ti)r4 tjffice'^. A Chnstian. diocese 
might be spr^ over a province, or redaced to a 
village; bat ^1 the'^bishoj^ posa^sed an equal 
and indelible ^aracter : they all derived the same 
powers and privileges from tlie apo8tles,,from the 
people, and from the laws. While the civil and 
military professions were separated by the policy 
of Constantine, a new and perpetual order of ecck- 
siastical ministers; always respectable, sometimes 
dangerous,, was established in the church and. 
state. The importaift review of their station and 
attributes may be distidbuted under the following 
heads: I. Popular election, II. Ordination of the 
clergy. IH. Property. IV. Civil jurisdiction. 
V. Spiritual censures. VI. Exercise of public ora- 
tory. yil. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 

I. Election I. 'Hie freedom of electiou subsisted long after 
of bishops, |gg,^i establishment of Christianity®; and the 

" On the suhgoct of the rural. bUhtJps, or Chorepisa^, who voted 
in synods, and conferred the miner orders, see Thomaasin, Discipline 
de TEgliie, tom. i. p. Mtj&c. and .Chardon, Hia^ des Saoremens, 
tom. V. p. 398, Stc. They do. hot apj^ till-dio ftiurth century ; and 
this eqntvofeil 'Character, which had, excited the jealousy of the pre- 
lates, was aii)li*.ed hefore die emTpSjhe tenth, hqth in the East and 
the West. 

“ Thomassin" (Discipline de L^ise, torn. ii. I. ii. c. 1—8. 
p. 67S--721-) has copkniily treated of the eJection.of bishops during 
the five' first centuries, boft in tie ’East and in the West; but he 
shews a vety partial bias in 6*our of the episot^ aristocracy. Bing- 
ham (1. iv. c. 2.) is moderate; ai^ Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, 
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subjects of Rome enfoYiW church the pri- chap. 

vilege which they ha4,|o8j:^ f he republic, of , 
choosing ^ raagiiStiae^ wfid^i^^^y were hound 
to obey. As soon ^ a;hl^op .liad^do«^ bis eyes, 
the metropolitan issued a commission to one of 
his suffragans to administd* the vacant see, and 
prepare, within a limited time, the future elec- 
tion. The right of voting was vested in the in- 
ferior clergy, who were best qualified to judge of 
the merit of the candidates; in, the senators or 
nobles of the, city, all those who were distinguished 
by their rank or property; and finally in the 
whole body of the.people, who, on the appointed 
day, flocked in multitudes from the most remote 
parts of the diocese®®, and sometimes silenced, by 
their tumultuons acclamations, the voice of reason 
and the laws of discipline. These acclamations 
might accidentally fix on the head of the most 
deserving competitor ; of some ancient presbyter, 
some holy monk, or some layman, conspicnous 
for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 
was solicited, especially in the great and opulent 
cities of the empire, as a temporal rather than 
as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the 
selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and 
dissimulation, the secret corruption, the open and 
even bloody violence which bad formerly dis- 
graced the freedom of election in the common- 


” Incredibiiis multitudo, non sOluro ex eo oppido (Tours), sed 
ciiam ex viciois urbibus arl mfirttgia ferenda conveneiat, &t. SuJpi- 
■cius Sevenis, in Vit Ddartin. c. 7, The council of Laodicea (canon 
xiii.) prohibiu ihobs and tumulti and Justinian confines the light 
of election to the nobility. Novell, cxiiii. !• 
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CHAP. 'wealtliB qt and -ttpine, otten in- 

^enc^itjd^)^!|^;-t1»^we8SDi-V of the apos- 
tles. ' While dn<&of"i.fiie caftdidat^^ the 

honoara of Jn's^fanaifjj,' a second allured his judges 
by the delicacies of a plentiful' table, and a third, 
more guilty than his rivals, offered to share the 
plunder of, the church among the accomplices of 
his sacrilegious hopes®”. The civil as well as ec- 
clesiastical Ia\vs attempted to exclude the popu- 
lace from this solemn and important transaction. 
The canons of ancient discipline, by requiring 
several episcopal qualifications of age, station, &c. 
restrained in some measure the indiscriminate ca- 
price of the electors. The authority of the pro- 
vincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant 
church to consecrate , the choice of the people, 
was interposed to moderate their passions, and to 
correct their mistakes. The bishops could refuse 
to ordain an unworthy -candidate, and the rage 
of contending factions sometimes accepted their 
impartial mediation. The submission, or the re- 
sistance, of the dlergy and . people, on various oc- 
casions, afforded different precedents, which were 
insensibly converted into’ positive laws, and pro- 
vincial custonaS®*: but It was every ^here admit- 
ted, as a fnndamental maxim of regions policy, 
that uo bishop could be imposed on;an orthodox 
church, without the, consent of its members. The 

" ^ I " ' ’ ; ' - 

Th^ epistTfes iijf Syptiw ApolIii?aii« (Iv. 3,S^‘vii. 5. 9.) exhibit 
, some of the scautljiis of chtirch j an^'Gaul was J^ess po 

Jiflhed and leftS'^cartfjpt ' 

A compraaiise h^ law or by consent j' 

either the bishops pr the people cl>d*i oac- pf three candidates 
who had been "by the other ^ 
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emperors, as the guardians of the public peace, and CHAP, 
as the first citizens of Rome and Constantinople, 
might effectually declare their wishes in the choice 
of a primate : but those absolute monaichs re- 
spected the freedom of ecclesiastical elutions ; and 
while they distributed and resumed the honours of 
the state and army, they allowed eighteen hundred 
perpetual magistrates to receive their important 
offices from the free sufiFrages of the people^. It 
was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that these 
magistrates slionld not desert an honourable sta- 
tion from which they could not he removed ; hut 
the w isdom of councils endeavonred, u ithont nuicli 
success, to ehfoiee the residence, and to prevent 
the translation, of bishops. The discipline of the 
West w^as indeed less relaxed than that of the East; 
but the same passions which made those regula- 
tions necessary, rendered them ineffectual. Tlie re- 
proaches which angry prelates have so vehemently 
urged against each other, serve only to expose their 
common gnilt, and their mutual indiscretion. 

II. The hishops^ alone possessed the faculty ofn. Ordi- 
iipiritiial generation ; and this extraordinary pri- 
vilege might compensate, in some degree, ior the 
painful celibacy.^ which w^as imposed ds a virtue. 


^ All the examples quoted by Tlmmassin (Discipline de I’Eglisc, 
loin* li. 1. ii. «. vL p. 704 — 7 14.) appear to be extraoidipary acts of 
powtir, and even of oppression. Tiie confinuaiion ot the bishop of 
Alexandria is 4 nentione<f by P^iilostorgius as a more regular proceed- 
ing ( Hist. liccte«. 1. ii.' i 1). ‘ ^ 

' * The celibacy of the clergy darting the first five or six centuries, 
ni 1 subject of disciplitrc, ^nd 'indjjed of controversy, which has been 
^cry diligently examined. See m particular 'I’liomassin, Discipline 
dc i’Eglisc, tom. i. 1. ii. c.lx. lxi. p. 88/5—902. and Bingham’s Anti- 
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CFUP. as a duty, and at length as a positive obli^tion. 
The religions of antk|uity, which established a 
separate order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a 
tribe or family, to the perpetual service of the 
gods^‘. SucL institniions were founded for pos- 
session, rathefjthan conquest. The children of the 
priests enjoyed, with proud and indolent security, 
their sacred inheritance ; and the fiery spirit of 
enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the pleasures, 
and the endearments of doniestic life. But the 
Ciiristian sanctuary was open to every ambitious 
candidate, who aspired to its heavenly promises, or 
temporal possessions. The office of priests, like 
that of soldiers or magistrates, was strenuously 
exercised by those men, whose temper and abilities 
had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical 
profession, or who had been selected by a discern- 
ing bishop, as the best qualified to promote the 
glory and interest of the church. The bishops'^ 
(till the abuse wias restrained by the prudence ol 


quities, 1. iv. c. 5. By «acfa of these teamed but partial critics, one 
half of the truth it product an4 the other is concealed. 

^ Diodorus Siculus approvtsi tbc herecHury succession 

of' tht!> priesthood anidog *e Egyptians, ttuf^Jhiddeans, and the 
^Indians (t. i. p. 84. 1. ii. 148. l63. edit- ’^ea^l^ng). The magi 
de^nfbed ,by Antt^w A • ‘ “ 

■«f the 

Profatetib.Bur4iS»l.lT.) ;- but We may infer 
ih; C^c hierarchy, 

1-83.) 1 m 4 his^A^^^ 

tk*, oiwe ciptci&lly the 4tb/ ^ 
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the laws) might constrain tlie reluctant, and pro- 
tect the distressed ; and the imposition of hands 
for ever bestowed some of the most valuable privi- 
leges of civil society. The whole body of the’Ca- 
tholie elergy, more numerous perhaps than tht> 
legions, was c.xompted by the emperors from all 
service, private or public, all municipal (>fficcs, and 
all personal taxes and contributions, which pressed 
on their fellow-citizens with intolerable wcijrbt ■ 
and the duties ot their holy profession were accept- 
ed as a full discharge of their obligations to the 
republic'*’. Each bishop acquired an absolute and 
indefeasible right to the perpetual obedience of the 
clerk whom he ordained: the clergy of each epis- 
copal church, with its dependent parishes, formed 
a regular and permanent society ; and the cathe- 
drals of Constantinople'/" and Carthage'*' main- 
tained their peculiar establishment of five hundred 

lirother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, the deacons foreifjly 
stopped his mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation, which 
nn;:^ht invalidate tlie holy rite.^ 

The charter of immunities,' which the clergy obtained from 
the Christian emj)crors, is coiitamed in the l 6 th hook of the Thco- 
dosian code; and is illustrated with tolerable canrlour by the learned 
(mdelroy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices of a 
enilicUi and a protestant. 

du^^tlnian. Novell, ciii. Sixty presbyters, or [iriests, one hun- 
dred deacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred anri 
ten readers, twenty-five chanters, and one hundred door-keepers, iu 
all, five hundred and twenty-five. This moderate numlaer was fixed 
by the emperor, to relieve the distress of the church, which had 
been involved in debt and usury by the expcncc of a iniich higher 
establishment. 

^ Universus clerus ecclcsiae Carthaginiensis . . . fere qmngenti vel 
amplius; inter quos quamplurimi erant Icctores infantuli. Victor 
Vitensis, de Persccut. Vandal, v. 9. p. 7 ^. edit. Ruinart. This 

VOL. in. u 
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CHAP, ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks ^ and num- 
bers were insensibly multiplied by the superstition 
of the times, which introduced into the church the 
splendid ceremonies of a Jewish or Pagan temple; 
and a long train of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
acolythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and door- 
keepers, contributed, in their respective stations, 
to swell the pomp and harmony of religious vvor- 
sliip. The clerical name and privilc‘gc were ex- 
tended to many pious fraternities, who devoutly 
supported the ecclesiastical throne^^'*. Six hun- 
dred parabolani^ or adventurers, visited the sick at 
Alexandria ; eleven hundred copiaUe, or grave- 
diggers, buried the dead at Constantinople ; and the 
swarms of monks, who arose from th(‘ Nile, over- 
spread and darkened the face of the Christian world. 
HI. Pro- III- I'bc edict of Milan secured the revenue as 
a'^d’ 313 peace of the cliurclL'*h The Christians 

not only recovered the lands and houses of which 
they had been stripped by the persecuting laws of 
Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect title to all 


remnant of a more prosperous stale still subsisted under the oppression 
of the Vandals. 

^ The number seven orders has been fixed in the Lai in churchy 
exclusive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, 
the minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless tides. 

See Cod. 1 heodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4L% 43. Godefroy’s Com- 
mentary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, shew the 
danger of these pious institutions, which often disturbed the peace 
of that turbulent capital. 

The edict of Milan (de M.P. c. 48 ) acknowledges, hy recit- 
ing, that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis 
eorum, id est, ecclesiaruni non hominum singi^ilorum pertineuiii- 
Such a solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must have been 
received in all the tribunals as a maxim of civil law. 
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the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed CHAP, 
by the connivance of the nia<:istrate. As soon as 
Christianity became the religion of the emperor 
and the empire, the national clergy might claim a 
decent and lionourable maintenance: and the 
payment of an annual tax might have delivered the 
people from the more oppressive tribute, which 
superstition imposes on her votaries. But as the 
wants and expeiices of ihe chmcii increased 
with her pros|)eriiy, the ('ccle.>iaslical order was 
still sup])o)'ted and (‘uriched by the voluntary 
oblations of the lliilhlul. Jaight years alter the 
edict of Mil an, Constantine granted to all lusA.D. 3ei. 
subjects the free and univer^al permission of be- 
queathing their fortunes to the holy Catholic 
churclC'^' ; and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was (hcckcd by luxury or 
avarice, flowed with a profuse stream at the hoar 
of their death. Tiic wealthy Christians were 
encouraged by the exaujple of their sovereign. 

An absolute' monarch, who is rich witliout pa- 
trimony, may be charitable without merit ; and 
Constantine too easily believed that he should 
purchase the favour ot Heaven, il he maintained 
the idle at the expcnce ot tlie industrious ; and 
distributed among thfi saints the wealth ot the 
republic. The same messenger who carried over 


Habeat unusqmsque Iicentiam sanciissuiio C di\.hohcs£ {ccclestiEj 
venerabilique concilio, decedens bonoruiii qnoJ oplavit r^dinquere. 
Cod. Theodos. 1, x\ ut. li- leg. 4. Tills law was published at Home, 
321, at a lime when Constantine might foresee the probability 
of a rupture with the tmptror of the Ea^i 
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CHAP, to Africa the lieud of Maxentius, might be eh- 
trusted with an epistle to Caecilian, bishop of Car- 
thage. The emperor acquaints him, that the trea- 
surers of the province are directed to pay into his 
hands the sum of three thousand folks, or eighteen 
thousand pounds sterling, and to obey his farther 
requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, 
Numidia, and Mauritania The liberality of 
Constantine increased in a just proportion to his 
faith, and to his vices. He assigned in each city 
a regular allowance of corn, to supply the fund of 
ecclesiastical charity ; and the persons of both sexes 
who embraced the monastic life, became the pecu- 
liar favourites of their sovereign. The Christian 
temples of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Con- 
stantinople, &c. displayed the ostentatious piety of 
a prince, ambitious in a declining age to equal the 
perfect labours of antiquity The form of these 
religious edifices was simple and oblong; though 
they might sometimes swell into the shape of a 
dome, and sometimes branch into the figure of 
a cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
part of cedars of Libanus ; the roof was covered 


Eusebius, Hist. Ecclcs. 1. x. 6. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. ‘it*. 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, 
which the bishop himself had an opportunity of, knowing, and even 
of tasting. 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. I. x. c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Caesa- 
rea, who studied and gratified the taste of his master, pronounced in 
public an elaborate description of the church of Jerusalem (in Vit. 
Cons. I. iv. c. 46.). It no longer exists, but he has inserted in the 
life of Constantine (1. iii. c. 36.), a short account of the architecture 
and ornaments. He likewise mentions the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople (1. iv. c. 59.). 
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with tiles, perhaps of gilt brass; and the walls, CHAP, 
the columns, the pavement, were incrnsted with 
variegated marbles. The most precious orna- 
ments of gold and silver, of silk and gems, were 
profusely dedicated to the service of the altar ; 
and this specious magnificence was supported on 
the solid and perpetual basis of landed property. 

In the space of two centuries, from the reign ot 
Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen 
hundred churches of the empire were enriched 
by the frequent and unalienable gifts of the 
prince and people. An annual income of six 
hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably as- 
signed to the bishops, who were placed at an equal 
distance between riches and poverty but the 
standard of their wealth insensibly rose with the 
dignity and opulence of the cities which they 
governed. An authentic but imperfect rent- 
roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, and 
farms, which belonged to the three Basilica of 
Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran, 
in the provinces of Italy, Africa, and the East. 

They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, 
linen, paper, aromatics, &c. a clear annual re- 
venue of twenty-two thousand pieces of gold, or 

See Justinian. Novell, cxxiii. 3. The revenucof the patriarchs, 
and the most wealthy bishops, is not expressed : tlie highe'^t annual 
valuation of a bishopric is stated at thiTiijj and the lowest at Iwo, 
l>ounds of gold \ the medium might be taken at hixleen, but these 
valuations are much below the real value. 

See Baronlus (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 324. 58. ()5. 70, 71 - 

Every record which comes from the Vatican is justly su3j)ecletl; 
yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic colour ; and it is 
at least evident, that, if forged, they were forged m a period whet; 

not lingdonis, were the objects of papal avarice 
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CHAP, twelve thousand pounds sterling. In the age of 
Constantine and Justinian, the bishops no longer 
possessed, perhaps they no longer deserved, 'the 
unsuspecting confidence of their clergy and people. 
The ecclesiastical revenues of each diocese weredivi- 
ded into four parts; for the respective uses, of the 
bishop himself, of his interior clergy, of the poor, 
and of the public worship ; and the abuse of this 
sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly checked'™. 
The patrimony of the church was still subject to 
all the public impositions of the state' . llie 
clergy ol Rome, Alexandria, Ihessaloiiica, &c. 
might solicit and obtain some partial exemptions; 
but the premature attempt of the great council ol 
Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, 
was successfully resisted by the son ol Constan- 


See Thoinassin, Discipline de rEgllsc, tom. in. 1. ii. c. 13, 11 , 
15. p. 639 — 706 . Tile legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue 
docs not appear to have been established in the time of AinLrose 
and Chrysostom. Simpbcms and (/elasiusj who were bishop-) ol 
Rome in the latter part of the fifth century^ mention it in their pas- 
toral letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the 
custom of Italy. 

Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges 
submits without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. “ hi 
“ tribnUim petit Imperatoi, non negamub , agri ecclesiae solvuiit 
tributum ; solv’.mus quse snnt Caesaris Cirsari, ^ qune sunt Dei 
“ Deo; tributum Ctesaris cst ; non negator. ” Baronins labours to 
interpret this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 387.) j but the wmrds, if not the intentions of Ambrose, 
are more candidly explained by Thomassin, Discipline de I’Eglise, 
lorn. lii. 1. i. c. 34. p. 268. 

In Ariminense synodo super ccclesiarum Sc clerlcorum p^l^'ib- 
glis Iractaifi babito, usque co dispositlo progressa est, uL juga qn^ 
yidcrenlur ad ecclesum pertinere, a publica functioue cessarent m- 
quietudine clesisteute , quod nostra videtur dudum sanctio repulsis'^c. 
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IV. The Latin clcrey, who erected their tri- CHAP, 
biinal on the ruins of the civil and common law, 
have modestly accepted, as the gift of Constan- ■ ( iwi 
tine^*^, the indejiendent jurisdiction, which ^ 

the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of the Christicm 
emperors had actually endowed them with some 
legal prerogatives, which secured and dignified 
the sacerdotal character 1. Under a despotic 
government, the bishops alone enjoyed and as- 
serted the inestimable privilege of b(‘ing tried 
only by their peers ; and even in a capital accu- 
sation, a synod of their brethren were the sede 
judges of their guilt or innocence. Such a tri- 

CoJ. Tlicod. 1 . XVI. til, II log. 16. Had llu* synod <>1 Uumdi c.irncd 
this such practical merit might lia\c atoned lor boine specula- 

tive hcresu'.s, 

““ l''rom Kubcbnis (in ^’!t. Constant. 1 . iv, c j .ind Sozoinen 
il. i. c. 0 .) vve arc assured thjt the ejiiscopal junsdictioii was ex- 
tended and conlirincd b}^ ( 'onstHntinc , hut the forger; of a famous 
edict, which was iic\( r fairly iiiseried in the Tfieudosmi Code ^ see 
at the end, tom. vi. p .jOd.), is demonstrated by fiodefroy in tlie 
most saiislac lory 111 jiiner It i'. slrange that M. de Mnntcofpnm, wlio 
was a law)er as well as a j.hilosopher, should illege tins . 01101 of 
Constantine (tlspriL des l.oix, 1 . xxix. c. 10 i without lulimating 
any susjiicion. 

Tl.e subject of ecclesiastical jurisdictiou has been involved in 
a mist of passion, of prejudice, and of interest. I wo of the lairesi 
hooka which have fallen into my hands, are the Jn^iiuites ofC-anon 
L iw, by the Ahhc de Fleiiry, and the Civil History of Najilcs, by 
Gunnonc. Their moderation was the effect of sitnalion as well as 
of temper. Floury was a French ecclesiastic, who rcspecled the' 
authority of the parliaments, Giannonc was an Italian lawyer, who 
dreaded the power of the church. And here let me ohsetvc, that 
as the general propositions which 1 advance arc the result of vunjr/ 
particular and imiierfcct facts, I must either refer the reader lo those 
naodern authors who have expressly treated the subject, or svvcll these 
notes to a disagreeable and disproi^rtioncd size. 
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CHAP, bunalj unless it was inflamed by personal resent- 
ment or religious discord, might be favourable, 
or even partial, to the sacerdotal order: but 
Cobstantine was satisfied that secret impunity 
would be less pernicious than public scandal : 
and tbe Nicene council was edifled by his public 
declaration, that if he surj)rised a bishop in the 
act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial 
mantle over the episcopal sinner. The do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the bishops uas at once a 
privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, 
whose civil causes were decently withdrawn from 
the cognizance of a secular judge. Their venial 
offences were not exposed to the shanie of a public 
trial or punishment ; and the gentle correction, 
which the tenderness of youth may endure from 
its parents or instructors, was inflicted by the tern- 
perate severity of the bishops. But if the clergy 
were guilty of any crime which could not be siifli- 
ciently expiated by their degradation from an ho- 
nourable and beneheial profession, the Roman ma- 
gistrate drew the sword of justice, without any re- 
gard to ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitra- 
tion of the bishops was ratified by a positive law ; 
and the judges were instructed to execute, without 
appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose vali- 
dity had hitherto depended on the consent of 
the parties. The conversion of the magistrates 
Ihemselves, and of the whole empire, might gra- 
dually remove the fears and scruples of the Chris- 

Tilleinont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, &:c. the 
scntiuienis and language of C'Onsiantinc. Mem. Eccles. tom. ni. 
p. 749, 
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tians. But they^ still resorted to the tribunal of CHAP, 
the bishops^ whose abilities and integrity they 
esteemed ; and the vtnierable Austin enjoyed the 
satisfaetion of complaining that his spiritual func- 
tions were perpetually interrupted by the invi- 
dious labour of deciding the claim or the pos- 
session of silver and gold^ of lands and cattle. 

4. Tile ancient privilege of sanctuary was trans- 
ferred to the Christian temples, and extended, by 
the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to 
the precincts of consecrated ground The 
fugitive, and even guilty, suppliants, were per- 
mitted to implore either the justice, or the mercy, 
of the Deity and his ministiTs. The rash vio- 
lence of despotism was suspended by the mild 
interposition of the church; and the lives or 
fortunes of the most eminent subjects might be 
jirotected by the mediation of the bisho[). 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor ol the \ spin- 
morals of his people. The discipline of penance 
was digested into a system of canonical jurispru- 
dence which accurately defined the duty of 

Sec Cod. Thood. 1. ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fru- 
Paolo (Lorn. iv. p. 192 , &:c.1 there is an excellent discourse on the 
origin, chiitnS;, abuses, and limits of sanclaaries. lie justly observes, 
tfiat ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen or twenty aiyla 
or sanctuaries; a nuinher whicli at pri'sent may be found in Italy 
within the walls of a single city 

The penitential juri^^pnidcncc was continually improved by 
the canons of the councils. But as many cases were slil! left to tlie 
discretion of the bishops, they occasionally puhluhed, after the exam- 
ple of the Roman Praetor, the niles of discipline which they [)ro[josed 
to observe. Among the canonical epistles of the fourtli century, 
those of Basil the Great were the most celebrated, 1 hey are In- 
seried in the Pandects of Beveridge (tom. m p- 4? — l ^^rid arc 
translated by Chardon. Hist, des Sacremciis to^i. i\. p. 210 — Id 
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CHAP, private or public confession, the rules of evi- 
deuce, the degrees of guilt, and the measure 
of punishment. It was impossible to execute 
this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontiff, 
who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, 
respected the conspicuous vices and destructive 
crimes of the magistrate : but it was impossible 
to arraign the conduct of the magistrate, with- 
out controuling the administration of civil go- 
vernment. Some considerations of religion, or 
loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of 
the emperors from the zeal or resimtment ot 
the bishops ; but they boldly censured and ex- 
communicated the subordinate tyrants, w])() 
were not invested with the majesty of the pur- 
ple, St. Athanasius excommunicated one of the 
ministers ot Egypt; and the interdict which he 
pronounced, of fire and water, was solemnly 
transmitted to the churches of Cappadocia 
Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
the polite and eloquent Synesius, one of the de- 
scendants of Hercules filled the episcopal 
seat of Ptolernais, near the ruins of ancient Cy- 

Basil Epistol, xlvii. in Baronins (Annal, EccIl^s. A. D. 370- 
910 , who declares that he purposely relates it, to convince gover- 
nors that they were not cxcinj)i from a sentence of cxconnnunicalion. 
In his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the thunders of the 
Vatican; and the cardinal shews himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theologians of the (Ellican church. 

The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eiirysthcnes, the 
first Doric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Her- 
cules, waas inscribed 111 the public registers of Cyreric, a LacedtEmo- 
nian colony. (Syiies. Epist. Ivn. p. 197- edit. Petav.) Such a pure 
and illiistrioiis pedigree of seventeen hundred years, wuhout adding 
the royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot he equalled in the history of 
mankind. 
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rene"^, and the philosophic bishop supported CHA1>. 
■v^ith dignity the character which he had as- 
sumed with reluctance"'’. He vanquished the 
monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, 
who abused the authority of a venal office, in- 
vented new modes of rapine and torture, and 
aggravated the guilt of oppression hv that of 
sacrilege"^. After a fruitless attempt to reclaim 
the haughty magistrate by mild and religious 
admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict the l.ist 
sentence ol ecclesiastical justice’”", which dc- 


Synesius (de Regno, p. ) pdthctic.illy deplores the fjllen 
and ruined state of Cyrene, l ? TTcr/.a/jv cv:uor ri/iwcv, vtj 

IV UXJJ] fj'jftci TLOV (T&^av, I'lV Tfv at ^ • 6(.itT(0v, 

Ptol enuis, a new city, 82 miles to the wtsiward nf Cyrene, ,is- 
snnied the Metropolitan hon<nirs of ihe Fent.tpohs, or C[ 1 [h r I.ihya, 
which were afterwards transferred to bo/iisa. See W’es chn^r ln- 
nerar. p. f) 7 , t) 8 . 732. Cellarius Geograph, loin. ii. pari ii. 72 7 1 
Carolus a Poulo (rcograpii. Sacra, p. C/o D’AnMlk (icogr.tphie 
Anciennc, tom iii. p. L'l, 11 . Meinoires tie I’Acad. des 1 iiscriptious, 
tom. xxxvii. p. :i()j — ;;0]. 

Synesius had previously rr'piesentcd his ou u di; rpialificat ions 
t Hpist. c. \ . p. 24() — 2j0 I. He loved profane studies vnid profane 
Sports ; he was inc'jpihlc of suppofting a life ol eelih.K \ , he disbe- 
lieved the resurrcetioii ; anti lie leliised It) preach s to thcj.eoplt, 
unless ht‘ might be permitted \ii phild^i^pfh^r <\l \\o\i\v l'luophile% 
prmiatc of Egypt, \vho knew Ins merit, accepted this extraordinary 
rompromise. See the life > f Synesius in Tilleiiiont .Mem. Ecck'. 
tom XU. p. U)c) — 5j4. 

See the invective of Synesius, Epist 1mi CM — eOl. Tin 
piomotion of Aiulromcus ^vas illegal , since lie was a riaiivc tif Peu - 
uiee. 111 llie same province, d’lie instruments of lorinre are runond) 
sjjecificd, the or jiress, the tfie the 

prjo / tile aiul .hc that Variously pressed or 

distended the fingers, the feet, the nose, llie ears, and the bps of ilie 
X ictims. 

"Phe sentence of c> communieation is expressed in a rhetorical 
Myle. (S)ncsius, Ejiist. h/iii. p. 201 — 203.) Phe method of invulv- 
iiig wliolc families, though somewhat unjust, u .is imprui ed ml '' 
national interdicts. 
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CHAP, votes Andronicus, with his associates and their 
to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
The impenitent sinners^ more crnel than Ph^a- 
laris or Sennacherib, more destructive than war, 
pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived of 
the name and privileges of Christians, of the 
participation of the sacraments, and of the hope 
of Paradise. The bishop exhorts the clergy, 
the magistrates, and the people, to renounce 
all society with the enemies of Christ; to ex- 
clude them from their houses and tables ; and 
to refuse them the common offices of life, and 
the decent rites of burial. The church of Pto- 
lemais, obscure and contemptible as she may 
appear, addresses this declaration to all her sister 
churches of the world ; and the profane who 
reject her decrees, will be involved in the guilt 
and punishment of Andronicus and his impious 
followers. These spiritual terrors were enforced 
by a dexterous application to the Byzantine 
court; the trembling president implored the 
mercy of the church ; and the descendant of 
Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of raising a 
prostrate tyrant from the ground Such prin- 
ciples and such examples insensibly prepared 
the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who have 
trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Free- VI. Every popular government has experi- 
public enced the effects of rude or artiheial eloquence, 
preaching, coldest nature is animated, the firmest rea- 
son is moved, by the rapid communication of the 

Sec Synesius, Epist, xlvii. p. 186, I 87 . Epist. Ixxii. p. 218, 
219 . Epist. Ixxxix. p. 230 — 231. 



prevailing impulse; and each hearer is afl'ected chap. 
by his own passions, and by those of the surround- ^ 
ing multitude. The ruin of civil liberty had 
silenced the demagogues of Athens, and the ‘tri- 
bunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching, wliich 
seems to constitute a considerable part of Chris- 
tian devotion, had not been introduced into the 
temples of antiquity; and the ears of monarebs 
were never invaded by the harsh sound of popu- 
lar eloquence, till the pulpits of the empire were 
filled with sacred orators, who possessed some ad- 
vantages unknowm to their profane predecessors ‘ ^ 

The arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were 
instantly opposed, with equal arms, by skilful and 
resolute antagonists ; and the cause of truth and 
reason might derive an accidental support from 
the conflict of hostile passions. The bishop, or 
some distinguished presbyter, to whom he cau- 
tiously delegated the powers of preaching, ha- 
rangued, without the danger of interruption or 
reply, a submissive multitude, whose minds had 
been prepared and subdued by the awful cere- 
monies of religion. Such was the strict subor- 
dination of the Catholic church, that the same 
concerted sounds might issue at once from an hun- 
dred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were tutml''' 

See Thomassin (Discipline dc rEp;lisc, lom. ji. 1. lii. c. 83. 
p. 1761 — 1770.) and Bingham (Antiquities poI. i. I. xiv. c. ■!. 
p. ()88 — 717 .)- Preaching was consideretl as the most important 
office of the bishop, but this function was sometimes entnisled to 
such presbyters as Chrysostom and Augustin. 

Queen Elizabeth used this expression, tmd practised this art, 
whenever she wished to prepossess the minds ot her people in favour 
of any extraordinary measure of government. The hostile effects of 
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CHAP, by the master hand of the Roman or Alexandrian 
primate. The design of this institution was laudably 
but the fruits were not always salutary. The preacii- 
ers Vecora mended the practice of the social duties ; 
but they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, 
which is painful to the individual, and useless to 
mankind. Their charitable exhortations betrayed 
a secret wish, that the clergy might be permitted to 
manage the wealth of the faithful, for the beneht of 
the poor. The most sublime representations of the 
attributes and laws of the Deity were sullied by an 
idle mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles : and they expatiated, with 
the most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating the adversaries, and obeying the ministers, of 
the church. When the public peace was distracted 
by heresy and schism, the sacred orators sounded 
the trumpet of discord, and, perhaps, of sedition. 
The understandings of their congregations Avere 
perplexed by mystery, their passions were inflamed 
by invectives : and they rushed from the Chris- 
tian temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared 
cither to suffer or to inflict martyrdom. The cor- 
ruption of taste and language is strongly marked 
in the vehement declamations of the Latin bishops; 
but the compositions of Gregory and Chrysostom 
have been compared with the most splendid mo- 
dels of Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence''". 

this music were apprehended by her successor, and severely felt by his 
son. When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic,” &c. See Heyliii & Life of 
Archbishop Laud, p. 153. 

*** Those modest orators acknowledged, that, as they were desti- 
tute of the gift of miracles, they endearoured to acquire the arts ol 
eJoquence 
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VII. The representatives of the Christian re- CH AP 
p"^blic were regularly assembled in the spring and 
autumn of each year; and these synods diffused v If. Pri- 
the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation i. -la uue 
through the hundred and twenty provinces of tlie 
Roman worUP^l The archbishop or metropolitan 
was empowered, by the laws, to summon the suffra- 
gan bishops of his province; to revise their conduct, 
to vindicate their rights, to declare their faith, and to 
examine the merit of the candidates u ho were (dert- 
ed by the clergy and people to supply the vacancies 
of the episcopal college. The primates of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and afterwards Con- 
stantinople, whoexerciscd a more amjilejurisdiction, 
convened the numerous assembly ol their depen- 
dent bishops. But the convocation of giaait and ex- 
traordinary synods was the prerogative of the empe- 
ror alone. Whenever the emergencies of the church 
required this decisive measure, he dispatched a per- 
emptory summons to the bishops, or the deputies 
of each province, with an order for the use of 
post-horses, and a competent allowance for th(i 
expences of their [ourney. At an early |)eriod, A D. 3i4 
when Constantine was the ])rotector, rather than 
the proselyte, of Christianity, he referred the 
African controversy to the council ol Arles ; in 
which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, 

The Council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
canons, has made some fundamental regulations concerning synods, 
metropolitans, and primates, The Nicene canons have been va- 
riously tortured, abused, interpolated, or lorgcd, according to the 
interest of the clergy. The Suburlicanan churches, assignetl (by 
Rufinus) to the bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of 
vehement controversy. (See Sirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. t— £38*) 
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CHAP, and of Carthage, met as friends and brethren, to dc- 
hate in their native tongue on the common interest 
A. D. 325. of the Latin or Western church‘d’. Eleven y<^ar«i 
afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated assem- 
bly was convened at Nice in Bitbynia, to extinguisb, 
by their 6nal sentence, the subtle disputes which had 
arisen inEgypton the subject of tbe Trinity. Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops obeyed the summons 
of their indulgent master; the ecclesiastics of every 
rank, and sect, and denomination, have been com- 
puted at two thousand and forty-eight persons’ ' ; 
the Greeks appeared in person; and the consent of 
the Latins was expressed by the legates of the Ro- 
man pontiff. The session, which lasted about two 
months, was frequently honoured by the presence 
of the emperor. Leaving his guards at the door, 
he seated himself (with the permission of the coun- 
cil) on a low stool in the midst of the hall, (’on- 
stantine listened with patience, and spoke with 
modesty: and while he influenced the debates, he 
humbly professed that he was the minister, m't 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
had been established as priests and as gods upon 
earth’"'. Such profound reverence of an absolute 

iM \\^ have only thlrty-tlircc or forty-seven episcopal siibscrlj^- 
tions : but Ado, a writer indeed of small account, reckons six hun- 
dred bishops in the council of Arles. Tillemont Mem. Eccle^^ 
tom. vi. p. 422. 

See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 915, and Beausobre Hist, dn 
Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 029 . The name of hshop, which is gocn 
by Eutychius to the 2048 ecclesiastics (Annal. tom. i. p. 440. verv 
Pocock), must be extended far beyond the limits of an orthodox or 
even episcopal ordination. 

^ See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 6—21. Tillemont 
Mem. Ecclesiasliques, tom. vi. p. 669 — 
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inoimvch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of CHAP, 
li\s own subjects^ can only be compared to the re- 
spect with which the senate had been treated by J;he 
Roman princes who adopted the policy of Augustus. 

Within the space of fifty years, a pliilosophie s[)ec- 
tator of the vicissitudes ot human afiaiis miirht 
have contemplated Tacitus in the senate of Rome, 
and Constantine in the council ot Nice. The fa- 
thers of the Capitol and those of the church had 
alik(' degenerated from the virtues of theirfoimders ; 
but as the bishops were more deeply rooted in the 
j)ublic opinion, they sustained their dignity with 
more decent pride, and sometimes opposed, with a 
manly spirit, the wishes of their sovereign. The 
progress of time and superstition crazed tlie 
memory of the weakness, the passioii, the ig- 
norance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
synods; and the Catholic world has unanimously 
submitted to the 'wfalliblc decrees of the genera! 
councils 


Sancimus igitiir \icem l^^guin obtincro, qua.' a quahior 
C'oiiciliis . . . exposiL.T sunt aut firn'alcL*. PiJi’dictaruin ciiiiii (|uaiuoi 
syiioiloruin dogmata sicat sanctas Scriptuias ct regular sicul 
nlis^rvamus. Justinian. NmclK cxxxi. Beveridge (ad Pandect. 
])roleg. p. 2.) remarks, that the erij])erors never made new laws in 
clcsiastlcal matters, and Giannenc observes, in a very diftcrc nt sjnrii, 
that they gave a legal sanction to the canons of councils Istorii 
( ivjledi Napoli, tom. i. p. 131). 

See the article Concile in the Encyclopedic, tom. iii. p. bbS 
— edition de Lucques. The author, IVJ- le doctenr Poucliaud, 
has discussed, according to the principles oi the (lallican church, the 
principal questions which relate to the form and constitution of ge- 
neral, national, and provincial councils. File editors (see Preface, 
p. xvi.) have reason to be proud of this article. 1 ho^e who consuU 
the ir immense compilation, stldom depart so well satisfied. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Pti'secution of Heresy. — The Schism of the Do?ia- 
tists. — The Arian Controrversy. — Athanasius . — 
Distracted State of the Church and Empire 
unda' Constantine and his Sons. — Tola'ation 
of Paganism. 

The grateful applause of the clergy has conse- 
crated the memory of a prince who indulged their 
passions and promoted tlreir interest. Constantine 
gave them security, wealth, honours, and revenge : 
and the support of the orthodox faith was consi- 
dered as the most sacred and important duty of 
the civil raagistfate. The edict of Milan, the great 
charter of toleration, had confirmed to each indivi- 
dual of the Roman world the privilege of choosing 
and professing his own religion. But this inesti- 
inahle privilege was soon violated ; with the know- 
ledge of truth, the emperor imbibed the maxims of 
persecution ; and the sects which dissented from 
the Catholic church, were afflicted and oppressed by 
the triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the Heretics, who presumed to dis- 
pute his opinions, or to oppose his commands, 
were guilty of the most absurd and criminal ob- 
stinacy ; and that a seasonable application of mo- 
derate severities might save those unhappy men 
from the danger, of an everlasting condemnation. 
Not a moment was lost in excluding the ramisters 
and teachers of the separated congregations from 
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any share of the rewards and immunities which the CHAP, 
el^peror had so liberally bestowed on the orthodox 
clergy. But as the sectaries might still exist under 
the cloud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the Fast 
was immediately followed by an edict which an- 
nounced their total destruction h After a preamble 
611 ed with passion and reproach, Constantine abso- 
lutely prohibits the assemblies of the Heretics, and 
confiscates their public property to the use either of 
the revenue or of the Catholic church. The sects 
against whom the Imperial severity was directed, 
appear to have been the adherents of Paul of Samo- 
sata; the Montanists of Phrygia, who maintained 
an enthusiastic succession of prophecy; the Nova- 
tians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy of 
repentance ; the Marcionites and Valentinians, un- 
der whose leading banners the various Gnostics of 
Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied ; and perhaps 
the Manichaeans, who had, recently imported from 
Persia a more artful composition of Oriental and 
Christian theology \ The design of extirpating the 
name, or at least of restraining the progress, of these 
odious Heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and ef- 
fect. Some of the penal regulations were copied 
from the edicts of Diocletian ; and this metliod of 
conversion was applauded by the same bishops who 

' Eastbius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii, c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 

^ After some examination of the various o|Mniony()l rill'^nvonl, 
Beausobre, Lardner, &c. I am convinced that Manes did n<U propa- 
gate his sect, even in Persia, hetore the y^ar370. It is strange, that a 
philosophic and foreign hereby should have penetrated so rapidly into 
tile African provinces , )et I cannot easily reject the edict of Dioclc- 
tiatr against the Manichseans, which may be found in liaromuA. 
fAnnal. Ecch A. D. 287.)- 
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CHAP, had felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded for 
, the rights of humanity. Two immaterial circuj|ri- 
stances may serve, however, to prove that the mind 
of Constantine was not entirely corrupted hy the 
spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before he condcimud 
the Manicheeans and their kindred sects, he re- 
solved to make an accurate inquiry into tlic 
nature of their religious principles. As if he 
distrusted the impartiality of his ecclesiastical 
counsellors, this delicate commission was en- 
trusted to a civil magistrate ; whose learning and 
moderation he justly esteemed ; and of whose 
venal character he was probably ignorant The 
emperor was soon convinced, that he had too 
hastily proscribed the orthodox laith and the 
exemplary morals of the Novatians, who had 
dissented from the church in some articles of 
discipline which were not perhaps essential to 
salvation. By a particular edict, he exempted 
them from the general penalties of the law^; 
allowed them to build a church at Constai'- 
tinople, respected the miracles of their saints, 
invited their bishop Acesius to the council of 
Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets 
of his sect by a familiar jest ; which, from the 


^ (^onslantinus enim, cum limatius superstitionum qua?ren'L 
sectas, ManichcTonim et similium, &c. Ammiaii. xv. lb. Strate^ms 
who from this commission obtained the surname of Musomanns, 
a Christian of the Anan sect. He acted as one of the counts at the 
council of Sardica. Llbanius praises his milduess and prudence. 
Vales, ad locum Ammian. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. As the general law is not in- 
serted in the Theodosian Code, it is probable that, in the year 4d8. 
the sects which it had condemned were already extinct. 
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'Riouth of a sovereign, must have been received chap. 
with applause and gratit^de^ 

The complaints and mutual accusations which African 
assailed the throne of Constantine, as soon as the 
death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to his^^*^'3^^- 
victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
perfect proselyte. ■ He learned, with surjnisc, 
that the provinces of that great country, from the 
confines of Cyrene to the columns of Hercules, 
were distracted witli religious discord ^ Tlie 
source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage ; the second, 
in rank and opulence, of the ecclesiastical 
thrones of the West. Caecilian and Majorinus 
were the two rival primates of Africa ; and the 
death of the latter soon made room for Donatus, 
who, by his superior abilities and a))parent vir- 
tues, was the firmest support of his party. The 
advantage which Caecilian might claim Iroin the 
priority of his ordination, was dc^stroyc d . liy the 
illegal, or at least indecent, haste, with A\hieh 
it had been performed, without expecting the 

^ Sozonien, 1. i. c. 2‘J. Socrates, 1. i c. 10. 'ThcbP lubtonans 
iiave been suspected, but 1 think without reason, vif an attachment 
to the Novatian doctrine. The emperor said to the bishop, '' Aceslus, 
lake a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourDell ’ Most o( the 
( hristian seels have, by turns, borrowed the ladder ot A^'cs.iis. 

® The best uiaterials lor this part of eeclesiastical history may i)e 
found in the edition of Optatus Milev itauiib, published (Fans, JinOj 
by M Dupiii, who has enriched it with critical notes, gcograiihical 
discussions, original records, and an accurate abridgment ol the 
whole controversy. M. de Tilleinoiit has beslowctl on ibe Douatists 
the greatest part of a volume (tom. m. part 1 .) : and I am indebted to 
him for an ample collection ol ali the passages 01 his favourite Sf, 

Augustin, which relate to those heretics. 
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CHAP, arriyal of the bishops of Ntimidia. The author!^' 
, / of these bishops, who, to the number of seventy, 

condemned CaBcilian,and consecrated Majorinus, is 
again weakened by the infamy of some of their per- 
sonal characters ; and by the female intrigues, sa- 
crilegious bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, 
which are imputed to this Numidian council'. 
The bishops of the contending factions maintained, 
w’ith equal ardour and obstinacy, that their adver- 
saries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, by the 
odious crittjc ot delivering the Holy Scriptures to 
the officers of Diocletian. From their mutual re- 


proaches, as well as from the story of this dark 
transaction, it may justly be inferred, that the 
late persecution had embittered the zeal, without 
reforming the manners, of the African Christians. 
That divided church was incapable of affording an 
impartial judicature; the controversy was solemnly 
tried in five successive tribunals, which were ap- 
pointed by the emperor ; and the whole proceeding, 
from the first appeal to the final sentence, lasted 
above three years. A severe inquisition, which 
was taken by the Praetorian vicar, and the procon- 
sul of Africa, the report of two episcopal visitors 


^ Schisma igUur illo tempore confu&ae mulieris iracundia peperit ; 
ambitus uutrivit ; avaritia roborarit. Oplatus, 1. i. c. I 9 . 'ilie 
language of Purpuriiis is that of a furious madman. Dicitur te nccasse 
filios sororis tuae duos. Purpurius respondit : Putas me terreri a tc 
. . . occidi ; et occido cos qui contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. 
Cirtensis, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. When Csecilian was invited to 
an assembly of bishops, Purpurius said to his brethren, or rather to 
his uccomplicei, ‘^Let him come hither to receive our imposition of 
hands ; md we will break his head by way of penance.’* Optat. 
I 1 . c. ig. 
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who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of the t H \ r. 
councils of Rome and of Arles, and the supreme 
judgment of Constantine himself in his sacred con- 
sistory, were all favourable to the cause of C®ci- 
lian ; and he was unanimously acknowledged by 
the eivil and ecclesiastical powers, as the true and 
lawful primate ol Africa. Tlie honours and 
estates of the church were attributed to htx suf- 
fragan bishops, and it was not without difficulty, 
that Constantine was satisfied with inflicting the 
punishment of exile on the principal leaders of the 
Donatist faction. As their cause Avas examined 
with attention, perhaps it was determined with 
justice. Perhaps their complaint was not without 
foundation, that the credulity of the emperor had 
been abused by the insidious arts of his favourite 
Osius. The influence of falsehood and corruption 
might procure the condemnation of the innocent, 
or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. 8uch 
an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded an 
importunate dispute, might be numbered among 
the transient evils of a despotic administration, 
which are neither felt nor remembered by 
posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it of 
scarcely deserves a place in history, aa’us produc- 
tive of a memorable schism, Avhich afflicted tlie 
provinces of Africa above three hundred years, 
and was extinguished only with (diristianity itself. 

The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism 
animated the Donatists to refuse obedience to the 
usurpers, Avhose election they disputed, and whose 
spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from 
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CHAR the civil and religious communion of mankiuu, 

XXI ° ^ 

^ they boldly excommunicated the rest of man- 

kindj who had embraced the impious party of 
Ca^cilian^ and of the Traditors^ from whom he 
derived his pretended ordination. They asserted 
with confidence, and almost with exultation, 
that the Apostolical succession was interrupted; 
that all the bishops of Europe and Asia were 
infected by the contagion of guilt and schism ; 
and that the prerogatives of the Catholic churi h 
were confined to the chosen portion of the 
African believers, who alone had preserved in- 
violate the integrity of their faith and disci- 
pline. This rigid theory was supported by the 
most uncharitable conduct. Whenever they ac- 
quired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces 
of the East, they carefully repeated the sacred rites 
of baptism’* and ordination ; as they rejected the 
validity of those wJjich he had already received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatic^. 
Bishops, virgins, and even spotless infants, were 
subjected to the disgrace of a public pcnanc(‘, 
before they could be admitted to the communion 
of the Donatists. If they obtained possession ol 
a church which had been used by their Catholic 
adversaries, they purified the unhallowed build- 
ing with the same jealous care which a temple 

* The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the 
wise and moderate practice of the church of Rome. The DoiKitlats, 
liowever, had the advantage of maintaining the sentiment o( Cyprian, 
and of a considerable part of the primitive church. Vincentiub Liri- 
nesis (p. d32. ap. TiilemoiU, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 138.) has ex- 
plained why the Donatists arc eternally burning with the Devil, 
while St. Cyprian reigns in heaven with Jesus Christ. 
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of idols might have required. They washed the chap. 
pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar, ^ 
which was commonly of wood, jpeltcd the C9n- 
secrated plate, and cast the Holy Eucharist to the 
dogs, with every circumstance of ignominy which 
could provoke and perpetuate the animosity ol re- 
ligions factions'-'. Notwithstanding this irrccon- 
cileahle aversion, the, two parties, who were mixed 
and sejiarated in all the cities ol Africa, had the 
same language and manners, the same zeal and 
l(‘arning, the same faith and worship. Proscribed 
by tbe civil and ecclesiastical powers of the cm])irc, 
the Donatists still maintained in some ])rovinces, 
particularly in Numidia, their superior numbers ; 
and four hundred bishops acknowledged tbe juris- 
diction of their primate. But the invincible spirit 
of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals ; 
and the bosom of their schismatical church was 
torn by intestine divisions. A fourth part of the 
Donatist bishops followed the indej)cndcnt stand- 
ard of the Maximianists. The narrow and solitary 
path which their first leaders had marked out, 
continued to deviate from the great society of 
mankind. Even the imperceptible sect of tbe Ro- 
gatians could affirm, without a blush, that when 
( 'hrist should descend to judge the earth, he woidd 
find his true religion preserved only in a few name- 
less villages of the Cresareau Mauritania"'. 

The schism of the Donatists was confined to 


See the sixth book of Optaius Milevitanu-, }k — lOfl. 
Tillemont, Mem. liccIesiasLiques, tom. vi. part j. p. He 

l.iitghs at their partial credulit}. He re\cre(i Aiigusliii, tlic grcai 
clocttir t>f tile 'system ol predestination. 
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CHAP. Africa: the more diffusive mischief of theTrini- 
tarian controversy successively penetrated into 
TheTrini- evpry part of jhe Christian world. The former 
troven^”' accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse 

of freedom ; the latter was a high and mysterious 
argument, derived from the abuse of philosophy. 
From the age of Constantine to that of Clovis and 
Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the Ro- 
mans and Barbarians were deeply involved in the 
theological disputes of Arianism. The historian 
may therefore be permitted respectfully to with- 
draw the veil of the sanctuary ; and to deduce the 
progress of reason and faith, of error and passion, 
from the school of Plato to the decline and fall of 
the empire. 

Thesys- The geiiius of Plato, informed by his own me- 
Piato. ditation, or by the traditional knowledge of the 
^nstsoo ventured to explore the 

mysterious nature of the Deity. When he had 
elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation 
ol the first self-existent, necessary cause of the uni- 
verse, the Athenian sage was incapable of con- 
ceiving hmo the simple unity of his essence could 
admit the infinite variety of distinct and succcs- 


Plato ^gyptum peragravit ut a sacerdotibus Barbaris nuineros 
ct c(£le$tia acciperet. Cicero de Finibus, v. 23 . The Egyptians 
might still presen e the traditional creed of the Patriarchi. Josephus 
has persuaded many of the Christian fathers, that Plato derived a 
part of his knowledge from the Jews ; but this vain opinion cannot 
be reconciled with tl^e obscure state and unsocial manners of the 
Jewish people, whose scriptures were not accessible to Greek curio- 
sity till more than one hundred years after the death of Plato. 
Marshatn, Canon. Chroii. p. 1 T 4 . Le Clerc, Epistol. Critic, 'in 
p. 177—194. 
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^ive ideas which compose the model of the intel- CHAP 
lectual world ; horcv a Being purely incorporeal , 
could execute that perfect model, and mould with 
a plastic hand the rude and independent cliaos. 

The vain hope of extricating himself from these 
difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato 
to consider the divine nature under the threefold 
modihcation ; of the first cause, the reason, or 
Logos^ and the soul or spirit of the universe. Tiic Lo- 
His poetical imagination sometimes fixed and 
animated these metaphysical abstractions ; the 
three archlcal or original principles wcTe repre- 
sented in the Platonic system as three (lods, united 
with each other by a mysterious and iiu^ffablc ge- 
neration ; and the Logos was particularly consi- 
dered under the more accessible character ol the 
Son of an Eternal Father, and the C’reator and 
Governor of the world. Such appear to have 
been the secret doctrines wffiich rvere cautiously 
whispered in the gardens of the academy ; and 
which, according to the more recent diseiples of 
Plato, could not be perfectly understood, till aft(M' 
an assiduous study ol thirty years 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused overiai)ghnn 

1 1 ■ th^’ scfiool 

Asia and Egypt the language and learning ol (,f 

(IriJ. 
lie lb re 
C'hristSOO. 

The modern guides who lead me to ihe knowledge of tfie I la- 
tonic system arc, Codworth (Intellectual S^sicin, p. 

Basnage (Hist, cles Juils, 1 . iv. c. iv. p. b' 3 — bf) Lc C lere (Ppiit. 

Crit. vii. p. 194 — 209 .), and Brucker (Hisi. Philo^oph. lorn 1. p. 

O75 — 70 b.). A*j the learning of these writers was cfjiial, and their 
(ntMitl(;n diflereiit, an inquism>e observer luay derive instruction 
from their and certainty from their agreement. , 
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CHAP. Greece ; and the theological system of Plato 
^ tanghc with less reserve^ and perhaps with 

sofne improvements, in the celebrated school of 
Alexandria A numerous colony of Jews had 
been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to 
settle in their new capitaL^ While the bulk of 
the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and 
pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, 
a few Hebrews, of a more liberal spirit, devoted 
their lives to religious and philosophical contem- 
platioiC’. They cultivated with diligence, and 
embraced with ardour, the theological system of 
the Athenian sage. But their national pride 
would have been mortified by a fair confession of 
their former poverty: and they boldly marked, as 
the sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the gold 
and jewels which they had so lately stolen from 
Before iheir Egyptian masters. One hundred years bc- 
Chnstioo. the birth of Christ, a philosophical treatise, 
which manifestly betrays the style and sentiments 
of the school of Plato, was produced by the Alex- 
andrian Jews, and unanimously received as a ge- 
nuine and valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom ot 
Solomon A similar union of the Mosaic faith, 

Briickcr, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 1349 — 1367. The Alex- 
andrian School IS celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii.) and Ammianui 
(xxii. 60- 

Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. xii. c. 1. 3. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 

1. vji. c. 7. 

For the origin of the Jewish philosophy, see Eusebius, Praepa- 
rat. Evangel, viii. g, 10. According to Philo, the Therapeutae stu- 
died philosophy ; and Brucker has proved (Hist. Philosoph. tom. h- 
p- 787.), that they gave the preference to that of Plato. 

Sec Calmct, Dissertations sur la Bible, tom. ii. p. ' 277 • t'hc 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon was received by many ol the lathers 
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and the Grecian philosophy, distinguishes the chap. 
\rorks of Philo, which wti’c composed, for the 
most part, under the reign of Augustus^'. The 
material soul of the universe might offend the 
piety of the Hebrews: but they applied the 
character of the Locos to the Jehovah of Moses 
and the patriarchs ; and the Son ot God w as in- 
troduced upon earth under a visible, and even hu- 
man a])pearancc, to perform those lamiliar ollices 
which seem incompatible wdth the nature and at- 
tributes of the llniversal Cause^'*- 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, i^cvraled 
the authority of the school ol Alexandria, and 

the consent of the Jews and Greeks, were in- sl. lohn, 

1) e; 


as the work of that monarch ; and although rejected by the Protest- 
ants for ^vant of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, with the rest of 
the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent. 

*' The PlatotJibin ot Pliilo, which was famous to a pnnerb, is 
proved beyond a doubt by Li' Clerc (Epist. CVit. vin. p, 'Jl 1 — JL’h.). 
Basnage (Hist, dcs Juifs, 1. iv. c. 5.) has clearly asccriaiiied, that 
the theological works of Philo were composed before the death, and 
most probably bclore the birth, of Christ, in such a time of dark- 
ness, the knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors. 
Bull, ]3efens. Fid. I\iccn. s. i. c. i. p. 1-. 

Mens agilat molcm, et inagno se corpori 7nisccl. 

Besides this material soul, C udworth has discovered (p.6b2.) iii Ame- 
lins, Porphyry, Plotimis, and, as he thinks, m Plato himself, a supe- 
rior, spiritual, Kpcrcosrtiicin soul of the universe. But tins double 
soul is exploded by Bnickcr, Basnage, and Le Clcrc, as an idle fancy 
of the latter Platonists. 

Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. li. I viii. c. 2. j). 701 . Bull, 
Defens. Fid. Nicen. s. i. c. 1. p. 8. 13. This notion, till it was 
abused by the Arians, was freely adopted in the Christian theology. 
Tertulhan (adv. Praxeam, c. lb.) has a remarkable and dangerous 
passage. After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature of Cod, 
and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes; Scilicet nt iis'c de hho 
Dei non credenda fuissc, si non scripia essent ; lortassc non credenda 
de Patre licet scripta. 
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CHAP, sufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious 
doctrine, which might please, but could not 
satisfy, a rational mind. A prophet, or apostle, 
ins|)ired by the Deity, can alone exercise a law- 
ful dominion over the faith of mankind ; and 
the theology of Plato might have been for ever 
confounded with the philosophical visions of 
the Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum, if 
the name and divine attributes of the Lo^os 
had not been conhrmed by the celestial pen of 
the last and most sublime of the Evangelists^. 
The Christian Revelation, which was consum- 
mated under the reign of Ncrva, disclosed to 
the world tlie amazing secret, that the Logos, 
who was with God from the beginning, and 
was God, who had made all things, and for 
whom all things had been made, vvas incarnate 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; who had 
been born of a virgin, and suffered death on the 
cross. Besides the general design of fixing on 
a perpetual basis the divine honours of Christ, 
the most ancient and respectable of the eccle- 
siastical writers have ascribed to the evangelic 
theologian, a particular intention to confute 
'^wo opposite heresies, which disturbed the peace 
of the primitive churclC*. I. The faith of the 

* The Platonists admired the beginning of the Gospel of St John, 
as contciiuing an exact transcript of their own principlcff. Augustin, 
dc Civitat. Dei, x. Amelius apud Cyril, advcrs. Julian. J. vin. 
p. 283, But in the third and fourth centuries, the Platonists of 
Alexandria might improve their Trinity, by the secret study of the 
Christian theology. 

“ See Bcausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 377. 
The Go«pcl according to St. John is supposed to have been publii^hcd 
about seventy years after the death of Christ. 
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Ebionites'*, perhaps of the Nazarenes”, was CHAP, 
gross and imperfect. They revered Jesus as the 
greatest of the prophets, endowed with super- T‘ie Ebi- 
natural virtue and power. They ascribed to his Uocllea^^ 
person and to his future reign all the predictions 
of the Hebrew oracles which i-clate to the spi- 
ritual and everlasting kingdom of the promised 
Messiah Some of them might confess that he 
was born of a virgin ; but they obstinately rejected 
the preceding existence and divine perfections 
of the LogoSy or Son of God, which are so clearly 
defined in the Gospel of St. John. About fifty 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors 
are mentioned by Justin Martyr with less seve- 
rity than they seem to deserve^, formed a very 
inconsiderable portion of the Christian name. 

II. The Gnostics, who were distinguished by the 
epithet of Doedes, deviated into the contrary 
extreme; and betrayed the human, while they 

^ The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly btatecl hyMosheim 
(p. 331.) and Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. The CJeinciitines, 

published among the apostolical Fathers, arc attributed by the cri- 
tics to one of these sectaries. 

” Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccics. Calhol. c. 3.), 
insist on the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes ; which ap|>ears less pure 
and certain in the eyes of Mosheim (p. 330.). 

^ The humble coodition and sufferings of Jesus haTe always 
been a stumbling-block to the Jews. “ Deus . . . contrariis coloribus 
‘‘ Messiam depinxerat ; futurus crat Ilex, Judex, Pastor/’ &:c. See 
Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8. 19. 53 — 7C. 193 — 234. 

But this objection has obliged the believing Cliristians to lift up their 
eyes to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 

“ Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphontc, p. 143, 144. See Lc 
Clerc, Hist. Eccles. p. 0l3, Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judicium 
Eccles. Cathol. c. 7. and Ap|>cndix), attempt to distort cither the 
sentiments or the words of Justin ; but their violent correction of the 
text IS rejected even by the Benedictine editors. 
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CHAP, assrrted the divine^ nature of Christ. Edneatt r. 
in tlie school of Plato, accustomed to the siih^ 
lime idea of the Logos, they readily conceived 
that the brightest JEo7i, or Emanation of the 
Deity, might assume the outward shape and 
visible appearances of a mortal'*; but they 
vainly pretended, that the imperfections of mat- 
ter are incompatible with the purity of a celestial 
substance. While the blood of Christ y('t smoked 
on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented tlie 
impious and extravagant hypothesis, that, instead 
of issuing from the womb of the Virgin ', lie 
had descended on the banks of the Jordan in 
the form of perfect manhood ; that he had iin 
posed on the senses of his enemies, and ot his 
disciples ; and that the ministers of Pilate had 
wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, 
wdio seemed to expire on the cross, and, after three 
days, to rise from the dead"'. 

Mysterious The divine sanction, which the Apostle had 
tbeTri-^ bestowed on the fundamental principle of the 

nity. 

The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing iliri' 
Trinity from the Valeutinians and Marcionites. See Beausobrt 
Hist, dii Manichelsmc, 1. iii. c. 5. 7- 

^ Non dignum est ex iitcro credere Deum, et Deum Chriblnin 
.... non dignum est ut tanta majestas per sordes et squalores im‘- 
lieris transire credatur. Tiie Gnostics asserted the impurity of matui , 
and of marriage j and they v\ere scandalized by the gross interpret i- 
tions of the fathers, and even of Augustin himself. See Beausobre, 
tom. ii. p. 523. 

“ Apostolis adhuc in sa:ciilo superstitibus apud Judaeam Christ' 
sanguine recente, et phantasma corpus Domini asserebatur. Coteleriu" 
thinks (Patres Apostol. tom. li. p. 24.) that those who will not allo^v 
the Docetes to have arisen in the time of the A|X)Stles, may with eqirh 
reason deny that the sun shines at noon-day. These Docetes, wh'* 
formed the most considerable party among the Gnostics, were 
called, because they^rantod only a seeming body to Christ. 
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tbeoloffy of Plato, encouratjcd the learned prose- c:HAP. 

C' *- \ \ I 

lyt es of the second and third centuries to admire 
and study the writings of the Athenian sage^ who 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most 
surprising discoveries of the Christian revelation. 

The respectable name of Plato was used l)y the 
orthodox'-^, and abused by the heretics^, as the 
common support of truth and error: the autho- 
rity of his skilful commentators, and the science 
of dialectics, were employed to justify the remott' 
consequences of his opinions; and to supply the 
discreet silence of the inspired writers. The same 
subtile and profound questions concerning the 
nature, the generation, the distinction, and the 
equality of the three divine persons of the myste- 
rious Triads or were agitated in the 

])hilosopbical, and in the Christian, schools oi 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged 
them to explore the secrets of the abyss ; and the 

Some proofs of ihc respect which the Christians eMlcrtaiiied 
for ihe [icrson and doctrine of Plato, may be (ound m l)e Ja Mothc 
le \ aycr, tom. v. p. 135, &c. edit, 1757 ; and 13dsnagt’, llist. des 
Jiiifs, lorn. iv. p. 2g. 79» 

Doleo bona fide, Platoncm omnium hxreticorum condimcn- 
lanum factum. TertuHian. de Anima, c. Petavius (Dogm. 

Theolog. tom. iii. proleg. 2.) shews that this was a general com- 
plaint. Bcdusobre (tom. i. 1. in. c. 9, 10.) has deduced the Gnostic 
errors from Platonic principles; and as, in the school of Alexan- 
dria, those principles were blended with the Oriental philosophy 
(Bmcker, tom. i. p. 1366), the sentiment of Beausobre may be re- 
conciled with the opinion of Mosheim (General History ol the 
Ghurch, vol. i p. 37-)‘ 

If Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (see Dupin, Biblloiheque 
Ecclesiastique, tom. i. p. 66.), was the first who employed the word 
Triad, TnnUy, that abstract term, which was already familiar to the 
schools of philosophy, must have been introduced into the theology 
of the Christians after the middle of the second century. 

Y 
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CHAP, pride of the professors^ and of their disciples, was 
satisfied with the science of words. But the most 
sagacious of the Christian theologians, the great 
Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed that 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate 
on the divinity of the Logos, his toilsome and 
unavailing efl'orts recoiled on themselves ; that 
the more he thought, the less he comprehended ; 
and the more he wrote, the less capable was he 
of expressing his thoughts. In every step of the 
enquiry, we are compelled to feel and acknow- 
ledge the immeasurable disproportion between 
the size of the object and the capacity of the hu- 
man mind. We may strive to abstract the notions 
of time, ot space, and of matter, which so closely 
adhere to all the perceptions of our experimental 
knowledge. But as soon as we presume to 
reason of infinite substance, of spiritual genera- 
tion ; as often as we deduce any positive conclu- 
sions from a negative idea, we are involved in 
darkness, perplexity, and inevitable contradiction. 
As these difficulties arise from the nature of the 
subject, they oppress, with the same insuperable 
weight, the philosophic and the theological dis- 
putant; but we may observe two essential and 
peculiar circumstances, which discriminated the 
doctrines of the Catholic church from the opinions 
of the Platonic school. 

Zeal of the I- A chosen Society of philosophers, men of a 

Christians, education and curious disposition, might 

^ Athanasius, tom. i. p. 808. His expressions have an uncommon 
energy ; and as he was writing to Monks, there could not be any 
occasion for him to affect a rational language. 
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silently meditate, and temperately discuss, in the CHAR 
gardens of Athens or the library of Alexandria, v 
the abstruse questions of metaphysical science. 

The lofty speculations, which neither convinced 
the understanding, nor agitated the passions, of 
the Platonists themselves, were carelessly over- 
looked by the idle, the busy, and even the stu- 
dious part of mankind But after the Logoti 
liad been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, 
the hope, and the religious worship of the Chris- 
tians ; the mysterious system was embraced by a 
numerous and increasing multitude in every pro- 
vince of the Roman world. Those persons who, 
from their age, or sex, or occupations, were the 
least qualified to judge, who were the least exer- 
cised in the habits of abstract l easoning ; aspired 
to contemplate the oeconomy of the Divine Na- 
ture: and it is the boast of Tertullian’*, that a 
Christian mechanic could readily answer such 
questions as had perplexed the wisest of the Gre- 
cian sages. Where the subject lies so far beyond 
our reach, the difference between the highest and 
the lowest of human understandings may indeed 
be calculated as infinitely small; yet the degree 
of weakness may perhaps be measured by the de- 
gree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. Ihese 

” In a treatise, which professed to explain the opinions ofthe an- 
cient philosophers concerning the nature of the gods, we might ex- 
pect to discover the theological Trinity of Plato. But Ciccro very 
honestly confessed, that although he had translated the Timaeus, he 
could never understand that mysterious dialogue- See Hieronyin. 
pnef. ad 1. lii. in Jsaiam, tom. v. p. 154. 

Tcrtulhan. in Apolog. c. 46. See Baylc, Dictionnaire, au mol 
Simonvde. His remarks on the presumption of Tcrlulliin are pro- 
found and interesting. 
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speculations, instead of being treated as the 
amusement of a vacant hour, became the most 
serious business of the present, and the most use- 
ful preparation for a future, life. A theology, 
which it was incumbent to believe, which it was 
impious to doubt, and which it might be danger- 
ous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the fa- 
miliar topic of private meditation and popular 
discourse. The cold indifference of philosophy 
was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion ; 
and even the metaphors of common langnaii(' 
suggested the fallacious prejudices of sense and 
experience. Tlie Christians, wdio abhorred the 
gross and impure generation of the Greek my- 
thology^', w^ere tempted to argue from the fami- 
liar analogy of the filial and paternal relations. 
The character of Son seemed to imply a perpe- 
tual subordination to the voluntary author oi 
his existence ; but as the act of generation, in 
the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be 
supposed to transmit the properties of a common 
nature they durst not presume to circumscribe 

^ Lactantius, iv. 8. Yet the ProLole, or Prolalio, which the 
most orthodox divines borrowed without scniple from the Valcnti- 
nians, and illustrated by the comparisons of a fountain and stream, 
the sun and its rays, &c. either meant nothing, or favoured a material 
idea of the divine generation. See Beausobre, torn. i. 1. iii. c. 7* 
p. 548. 

Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed, that the 
Son owed his being to the will of the Father. See Clarke’s Scripture 
d’rmiiy, p 280 — 287- On the other hand, Athanasius and h'^ 
followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to deny, dhe' 
schuolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the distinction 
of d. preceding and a concomitant will. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom- 
ii. 1. vi. c. 8. p. 587 — 603. 

^ See PcljT. D(^m. I’heolog. tom. ii, 1. ii. c. 10. p. 159. 
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tlie powers or the duration of the Son of an chap. 
eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourscore years ^ 
after the deatli of Christ, the Christians of Bi- 
thynia declared before the tribuTial of Pliny, 
that they invoked him as a god : and his divine 
honours have been perpetuated in every age 
and country, by the various sects who a'lsunic 
the name of his disciples "*. Their tender re- 
verence for the memory of Christ, and their 
horror for the profane worship of any created 
being, would have engaged them to assert the 
equal and absolute divinity of the Logos, if 
their rapid ascent towards the throne of hea- 
ven had not been imperceptibly checked by 
the apprehension of violating the nnity and sole 
supremacy of the great Father of Christ and 
of the Universe. The suspense and fluctua- 
tion produced in the minds of the Christians 
by these opposite tendencies, may be observed 
in the writings of the theologians who flou- 
rished after the end of the apostolic age, and 
before the origin of the Arian controversy. 

Their suffrage is claimed, with equal confi- 
dence, by the orthodox and by the lieretical 
parties ; and the most inquisitive critics have 
fairly allowed, that if they had the good for- 
tune of possessing the Catholic verity, they have 


Carmcnqiie Christo quari Deo dicere sccuin iimccin. Pliii. 
Epist, X. 97. Tlic sense of Dcus, Wio,-, Jiluinm, Jii iheancii iil lan- 
guages, is critically examined by Le CItre (Ars Cntic.i, p. i6<> 

■ 56 .), and the propriety of worshipping a very excellent crcniure 
is ably defended by the Socinian Einlyn ( IVdcts, |>. 29 
51 — 145 .). 
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CHAP, delivered their conceptions in loose, inaccurate, 
and sometimes contradictory language^. 

Authoniy H. The devolion of individuals was the first 
church, circumstance which distinguished the Christians 
from the Platouists: the second was the au- 
thority of the church. The disciples of philo- 
sophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, 
and their respect for the sentiments of their 
teachers was a liberal and voluntary tribute, 
Avhich they offered to superior reason. But the 
Christians formed a numerous and disciplined 
society; and the jurisdiction of their laws and 
magistrates was strictly exercised over the minds 
of the faithful. The loose wanderings of the 
imagination were gradually confined by creeds 
and confessions^; the freedom of private judg- 
ment submitted to the public w isdom of synods ; 
the authority of a theologian was determined 
by his ecclesiastical rank ; and the episcopal 
successors of the apostles inflicted the censures 
of the church on those who deviated from the 
orthodox belief. But in an age of religious con- 
troversy, every act of oppression adds new force 
to the elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal 
or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was sometimes 
stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 

See Daille de Uau Pdiruin, and Le Clerc, Bibhoth^que Uni- 
versellc, toin. x. p. 409- To arraign the faith of the Anli-Nicene fa- 
thers, was the object, or at least has been theeflect.of the 8tn[)endou9 
work ofPctavms on ihcTnnity (Dogm.Theolog. tom. li.) ; nor has the 
deep impression been erased by the learned defence of biihop Bull. 

^ The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest lati- 
tude. See Bull (Judicium Ecclee. Cathol.), who tries to prevent 
E))iscoj)iu8 from deriving any advantage from this observation. 
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avarice. A metaphysical argument became the chap. 
cause or pretence of political contests ; the subtleties 
of the Platonic school were used as the badges of Factions, 
popular factions^ and the distance which separated 
their respective tenets was enlarged or magnihed by 
the acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark he- 
resies of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to confound 
the Father with the the orthodox party might 
be excused if they adhered more strictly and more 
earnestly to the distinction^ than to the equality, of 
the divine persons. But as soon as the heat of 
controversy had subsided, and the progress of the 
Sabcllians was no longer an object of terror to 
the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of Egypt; 
the tide of theological opinion began to flow with 
a gentle but steady motion toward the contrary 
extreme ; and the most orthodox doctors allowed 
themselves the use of the terms and definitions 
which had been censured in the mouth of the 
sectaries After the edict of toleration had 
restored peace and leisure to the Christians, the 
Trinitarian controversy was revived in the ancient 
seat of Platonism, the learned, the q)ulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of 
religious discord was rapidly communicated from 
the schools to the clergy, the people, the pro 


The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &:c. are accuraK*]) cx|)lairinJ 
byMoaheim (p. 425. 680 — 714.) Praxeai, who came to Rome about 
the end of the second cent\i:y, deceived, tor some lime, the sim- 
plicity of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the augry Tcr- 
tullian. 

^ Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arius proceeded from 
his strong desire to embrace an opinion the most diametrically opiK>- 
sitetothatofSabclliuj. 
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CH AP, vince, and the East. The abstruse question of tlie 
eternity of the Logos was agitated in ecclesiastic 
conferences, and popglar sermons ; and the hete- 
niu3. rodox opinions of Arius^^ were soon made public by 
his own zeal, and by that of his adversaries. His 
most implacable adversaries have acknowledged 
the learning and blaumless life of that eminent pres- 
byter, who, in a former election, had declared, and 
perhaps generously declined, his pretensions to the 
episcopal throne^. His competitor Alexander as- 
sumed the office of his judge. The important 
cause was argued before him ; and if at first he 
seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his 
final sentence, as an absolute rule of faith 
The undaunted presbyter, who presumed to 
resist the authority of his angry bishop, was sepa- 
rated from the eoinmunion of the church. But 
the pride of Arius was supported by the ap- 
j)lause of a numerous party. He reckoned 
among his immediate followers two bishoj)s of 


The figure and manners of Arius, the cliaracter and num- 
bers of his first proselytes, are painted in very lively colours by 
Kpiphanius (torn. i. Hseres. Ixix. 3. p. 729.); and vve cannot hut 
regret that he should soon forget the historian, to assume the task of 
controversy. 

** Sec Philostorghis (1. i. c. 3.), and Godefrny’s ample Commen- 
tary. Yet the credibility of Philo^torgius is lessened, in the eyes 
of the orthodox, by hisArianisnii in those of rational critics, 
by his passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

Sozomen (1, i. c. 15. j represents Alexander as indifferent, and 
even ignorant, in the beginning of the controversy; while Socrates 
(I. i.c. 5.) ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain curiosity of 
his theological speculations. Dr. Jortiu (Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 178.) has censured, with his usual freedom, Uic ' 
COluluct of Alexander; irfO( o^ynu t^airTtrai .... Ojuatou; ippovtu 

tXf Afl’CTf. 
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Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and CHAP, 
(what may appear almost incredible) seven ban- ^ 
dred virgins. A large majority of the bishops 
of Asia appeared to support or favour bis cause ; 
and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the Christian 
})re!ates ; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
had acf[uircd the reputation of a statesman with- 
out forfeiting that of a saint. Synods in Pales- 
tine and Bithynia were opposed to the synods of 
Egypt. The attention of the prince and people 
was attracted by this theological dispute ; and 
the decision, at the end of six years’’^, was referred A D. ois 
to the supreme authority of the general council of 
Nice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith were Three sys- 
dangerously exposed to public debate, it might 
he observed, that the human understanding was 
capable of forming three distinct, though imper- 
fect, systems, concerning the nature of the Di- 
vine Trinity ; and it was pronounced, tliat none 
of these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, 
were exempt from heresy and error’'. I. Ac- Arijuibin. 
cording to the first hypothesis, which was main- 

^ The flames of Arianism might burn for some time in secret; 
but there is reason to believe that they burst out with violence as 
early as the year 319. Tillemoiit, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 77 i 
—780. 

Quid credidit? Certe, ant tria nomina audiens ires Deos esse 
credidit, et idololatra eftectus est ; aut in tribus vocabulis trinoinmcin 
credens Deuci, in Sabellii haeresim incurrit , aut edoclus ab Ariams 
unum esse verum Deum Patren*, filium et sjiiriluiu sanctum credidit 
creaturas. Aut extra hic quid credere potticrit iicsciu. llieronym. 
adv. Lncifcnanos. Jerom reserves for the last the orthodox systenD 
which is more complicated and diiricult. 
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CHAP, tained by Arins and bis disciples, the Logos was a 
dependent and spontaneous production, created 
from nothing by the will of the Father. The Son, 
by Ivhom all things were made“, had been begot- 
ten before all worlds* and the longest of the astro- 
nomical periods could be compared only as a fleet- 
ing moment to the extent of his duration ; yet this 
duration was not infinite^, and there had been 
time which preceded the ineflable generation of the 
Logos. On this only begotten Son the Almighty 
Father had transfused his ample spirit, and im- 
pressed the effulgence of his glory. Visible image 
of invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasur- 
able distance beneath his feet, the thrones of the 
brightest archangels: yet he shone only with a 
reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman 
emperors, who were invested with the titles of 
Csesar or Augustus '^, he governed the universe in 
obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. 

Trithcisin. H. In the secoiid hypothesis, the Logos possessed 
all the inherent, incommimicahle perfections, 
which religion and philosophy appropriate to the 
Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite minds 
or substances, three co-equal and co-eternal beings, 


As the doctrine ofabsoliite creation from nothing, was gradually 
introduced among the Christians (Beausohre, tom. ii. p. 165—215.), 
the dignity of the icoTkmim very naturally rose with that of the 
work. 

"The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (ScriptureTrinity, p. 276—280.) 
could digest an eternal generation from an infinite cause. 

“This prophane and absurd simile is employed by several of the 
primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the 
emperor Marcus and his son ; and it is alleged, without censure, by 
Bull himself. See Defens. Fid. Niccn. sect. iii. c. 5. 4. 
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composed tbe Divine Essence “ ; and it would have chap. 
implied contradiction, that any of them should not 
have existed, or that they should ever cease to 
exist**. The advocates of a system which seeriied 
to establish three independent Deities, attempted 
to preserve the unity of the First Cause, so conspi- 
cuous in the design and order of the world, by tlie 
perpetual concord of their administration, and the 
essential agreement of their will. A faint resem- 
blance of this unity of action may he discovered in 
the societies of men, and even of animals. The 
causes which disturb their harmony proceed only 
from the imperfection and inequality of their fa- 
culties : but tbe omnipotence which is guided by 
infinite wisdom and goodness, cannot fail of 
chusing the same means for the accomplishment 
of the same ends. III. Three Bciims, who, by the SaUciiiau- 

^ ^ ISIH. 

self-derived necessity of their existence, possess all 
the divine attributes in the most perfect degree; 
who are eternal in duration, infinite in space, and 
intimately present to each other, and to tlie whole 
universe; irresistibly force themselves on tlie 
astonished mind, as one and the same Being*’, 


See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. SSQ. STy. 'I'liisdaiigeinus 
hypothesis was countenanced by the two Gregories, of N)bsa nul 
T^azianzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus, exx. Sec 
Cudworth, p. G 03 . Le Clerc, Biblioihtjque Universclle, tout, xviii. 
p. 97—105. 

“ Augustin seems to envy the freedom of the Philosopher^. Li- 
berift verbis loquuntur philosophi .... Nos autem non dicinms duo 
vel tria principia, duos vel tres Decs. l)c Civiiat. Dei, x. 

^ Boetius, who was deeply versed in tlic philosojdiy ol Plaio and 
Aristotle, explains the unity of the Trimly by ibc uuJfJ/trence of the 
three persons. See the judicious remarks of Lc Clcrc, Bibhoth^quc 
Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 225, &c. 
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CHAP, who, in the oeconomy of grace, as well as in that 
' nature, may manifest himself under different 

forms, and be considered under different aspects. 
By this hypothesis, a real substantial Trinity is 
refined into a trinity of names, and abstract modi- 
fications, that subsist only in the mind which con- 
ceives them. The Logos is no longer a person, 
but an attribute; and it is only in a figurative 
sense, that the epithet of Son can be applied to 
the eternal reason which was with God from the 
beginning, and by zi'hich, not by whom, all things 
were made. The incarnation of the Loom is re- 
(luced to a mere inspiration of the Divine Wisdom^ 
W'Lich filled the soul, and directed all the actions, 
of the man Jesus. Thus, after revolving round 
the theological circle, we are surprised to find 
t®l.t the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had 
begun ; and that the incomprehensible mystery 
whicli excites our adoration, eludes our cnt[uiry 
Council If the bishops of the council of Nice’’^ had 
A. permitted to follow the unbiassed dictates 
of their conscience, Arius and his associates 

^ If the Sabelliaus were startled at this conclusion, they were 
driven down another precipice into the confession, that the Father 
was born of a virgin, that he had suffered on the cross ; and thus de- 
served the odious epithet of Pairi-passians, with which they were 
branded by their adversaries. Sec the invectives of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, and the temperate reflections of Mosheiin (p. 423. (iSJ.) , 
and Beausobre, tom. 1 . 1. lii. c. 6. p. 533. 

“ The transactions of the council of Nice are related by the 
ancients, not only in a partial, but in a very imperfect manner. 
Such a picture as Fra-Paolo would have drawn, can never be re- 
covered • but such rude sketches as have been traced by the jiencil 
of bigotry, and that of reason, maybe seen in Tillemont tMein. 
Eccles. tom. v. p. 6()9— 75Q.) and in Le Clcrc (Biblioth^que Uuivct- 
scllc, tom. X. p. 435 — 454.). 
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could scarcely have flattered themselves with the CHAP, 
hopes of obtaining a majority of votes, in favour > 
of an hypothesis so directly adverse to the^two 
most popular opinions of the Catholic w^orld. 

The Arians soon perceived the danger of their 
situation, and prudently assumed those modest 
^ virtues, which, in the fury of civil and religious 
‘dissensions, are seldom practised, or even praised, 
except by the weaker party. They recommended 
the exercise of Christian charity and moderation ; 
urged the incomprehensible nature of the con- 
troversy; disclaimed the use of any terms or de- 
finitions which conld not be found in the Scrip- 
tures ; and offered, by very liberal concessions, 
to satisfy their adversaries, without renouncing 
the integrity of their own principles. The vic- 
torious faction received all their proposals #ith 
haughty suspicion ; and anxiously sought for 
some irreconcileable mark of distinction, the re- 
jection of which might involve the Arians in the 
guilt and consequences of heresy. A letter was 
publicly read, and ignominiously tom, in whicli 
their patron, Eusebius of Niconicdia, ingenuously 
confessed, that the admission of the H()MOOuslo^, 
or Consubstantial, a word already familiar to the 
Platonists, was incompatible with the principles 
of their theological system. T he fortunate op- 
portunity was eagerly embraced by the bishops, 
who governed the resolutions of the synod ; and, 
according to the lively expression of Ambrose , 
they used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn 

“ We are indebted to Ambrose (de Tide, 1. in. cap. ult.) for the 
knowledge of this curious anecdote. Hoc veibuni posuerunl Palies, 
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CHAP, from the scabbard, to cut off the head of the 
bated monster. The consnbstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the coun- 
cil of Nice, and has been unanimously received 
as a fundamental article of the Christian faith, 
by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the 
Oriental, and the Protestant churches. But if^ 
the same word had not served to stigmatize the 
heretics, and to unite the Catholics, it would 
have been inadequate to the purpose of the ma- 
jority, by whom it was introduced into the ortho- 
dox creed. This majority was divided into two 
parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency to 
the sentiments of the Tritheists and of the Sa- 
bellians. But as those opposite extremes seemed 
to overthrow the foundations either of natural, or 
revealed, religion, they mutually agreed to qualify 
the rigour of their principles ; and to disavow the 
just, but invidious, consequences, which might be 
urged by their antagonists. The interest of the 
common cause inclined them to join their num- 
bers, and to conceal their differences ; their ani- 
mosity was softened by the healing counsels of 
toleration, and their disputes were suspended by the 
use of the mysterious Homoousion, which cither 
party was free to interpret according to their pecu- 
liar tenets. The Sabellian sense, which, about fifty 
years before, had obliged the council of Antioch '’ 
to prohibit this celebrated term, had endeared it 


quod viderunt adversariis esse formidini \ ut tanquam evaginato ab 
ipsis gladio, ipsum nefandae caput haereseos amputarent. 

^ See Bull, Defeni. Fid. Nicen. sect. ii. c. i. p. 25 — 36. He 
thinks it his duty to reconcile two orthodox synods. 
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to those theologians who entertained a secret but CHAP, 
partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the 

move td^\\\owe.ble muu of the A^riaiu times ^ ^the 
intrepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and the other pillars of the church, who sup- 
ported with ability and success the Nicene doc- 
trine, appeared to consider the expression of 
substance^ as if it had been synonymous with 
that of nature; and they ventured to illustrate 
their meaning, by affirming that three men, as 
they belong to the same common species, are 
consubstantial or homoonsian to each othcr'^. 

This pure and distinct equality was tempered, 
on the one hand, by the internal connection, 
and spiritual penetration, whieh indissolubly 
unites the divine persons'^*^; and on the other, 
by the pre-eminence of the Father, which was 
acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 
independence of the Son^\ Within these limits 
the almost invisible and tremulous ball of or- 
thodoxy w^as allowed securely to vibrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the. 


“ According to Aristotle, the stars were homoonsian to each 
other. That Homootisios means of one substance in hind, hath 
“ been shewn by Petavlus, Curcellacus, Cudwonh, Lc Clerc, &c. 
“ and to prove it, would be actum agrre." This is the just remark 
of Dr. JoTtin (vol, ii. p. 212. )» who examines the Anan controversy 
with learning, candour, and ingenuity. 

“ ScePetavius (Dogra. Theolog. tom. ii. l.iv. c. lb. p. 4^5;^ &c.), 
Cudwonh (p. 559 .), Bull (sect. iv. p. 2fl5— 200. edit. Grab t 'I'hi- 
Tttpiyuipnai; Or circumirtcessio, is perhaps the deepest and darkest corner 
.of the whole theological abysi. 

The third section of Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Faith, which 
some of his antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is 
consecrated to the supremacy of the Father. 
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heretics and the daemons lurked in ambush to 
surprise and devour the unhappy wanderer. But 
as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the 
spirit of the war, rather than on the importance 
of the controversy, the heretics who degraded, 
were treated with more severity than those who 
annihilated, the person of the Son. The life of 
Athanasius was consumed in irreconcileahle opper-' 
sition to the impious 7nadntss of the Arians*’* ; but 
he defended above twenty years the Sabellianism 
of Marcellus of Ancyra; and when at last he 
was compelled to withdraw himself from bis com- 
munion, he continued to mention, with an am- 
biguous smile, the venial errors of his respectable 
friend^. 

The authority of a general council, to which 
the yVrians themselves had been compelled to 
submit, inscribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party the mysterious characters of the word 
Homoousion, which essentially contributed, not- 
withstanding some obscure disputes, some noc- 
turnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the 
uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The 
Consubstantialists, who by their success have de- 
served and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried 
in the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 


The ordinary appellation with which Atbanaahis and his fol- 
lowers chose to compliment the Arians, was that of ArimartiUi. 

^ Epiplranius, tom. i. Hseres. Ixxii. 4. p. 83?. Sec the adven- 
tures of Marcellus, in Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 880 — 
899.). His work, in one book, of the unity of God, was answered in 
the ihree books, which arc «till extant, of Eusebius. After a bng 
and careful examination, Petavius (tom. ii. 1. i. c. 14. p. 78.) has re- 
luctantly pronounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 
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and instdtod the repeated Variations of their ad- chap. 
vcirsaries, who were destitute of any certain rule 
of faith. The sincerity or the cnnning of Sie 
Ariau chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, 
their reverence for Christ, their hatred of Atha- 
nasius, all the causes, human and divine, that 
influence and disturb the counsels of a theolo- 
l*^ical faction, introduced among the sectaries a 
spirit of discord and inconstancy, which, in the 
course of a few years, ejected eighteen different 
models of religion and avenged the violated 
dignity of the church. The zealous Hilary®*, 
who, from the peculiar hardships. of his situation, 
was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate 
the errors of the Oriental clergy, declares, that in 
the wide extent of the ten provinces of Asia, to 
which he had been banished, there could be found 
very few ptblates who had preserved the know- 
ledge of the true God®*. The oppression which 
he had felt, ythe disorders of which he was the 
spectator and the victin^, appeasedj during a short 

^ Atbauasiui, ia. bis epistle concerning the Synods of Seleucia 
and i. p. 88 &— 90^). has given an ample list of Arian 

creeds, has cniajrged and improved by the liboura of the 

indefatig^eTiH^CtirtXMem tonivvi. p. 477.)./ 

Erasmus, s^iiBble ^ense and freedom, has delineated 
the to revise -hU text, to compose the 

annals atid tq J«tify his aentimenta and copduct, is the 

cum co, et majore parte 
vere Deutn nesciunt. 

Atqirt^ttam pcnjtus fl^^ntl ctHn pTocIi»iore 
rarcnl quam obtrectarent 'fiiUr*de Sytrot^^We de Fide Oricn- 
UUum, c. 63 . p. 1186 . edit. l^Dcdict In the celebrated parallel, 
between itWacn and supertti^n, the bahop of Poitiers would hove 
been surprised in the philosophic aocicty pf Bayle and PhUMch. 

VOL. III. 2 
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CHAP, interral, the angry i^ssions of bis soul; and in 
following passage, of which I shall transcribe 
a fpw lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily de- 
viates into the style of a Christian philosopher. 
“ It is a thing,” says Hilary, “ equally deplorable 
“ and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as 
“ opinions among men, as many doctrines as in- 
“ clinatioBs, and as many sources of blasphemy a.b'' 
“ there are faults among us ; because we make 
“ creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. 
“ The Homoousion is rejected, and received, and 
“ explained away by successive synods. The par- 
“ tial or total resemblance of the Father and of the 
“ Son, is a subject of dispute for these unhappy 
“ times. Every year, nay every moon, we make 
“ new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We 
“ repent of what we have done, we defend those 
“ who repent, we anathematise those whom we 
“ defended. We condemn either the doctrine of 
“ others in ourselves, or otir own in that of others ; 
“ and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
“ have been the cause of each other’s ruin®” 

Arian It will not be expected, it Would not perhaps 

be endured, that I should swell this theological 
digression, by a minute examination of the eigh- 
teen creeds, the authors of which, for the most 
part, disclaimed the odious najne of their parent 
Arius. It is amusing wioogh to delineate the 
form, and to trace the vegetation, of a singular 

** Hilarius ad Constantium, i. ii. c. 4, 5. p. 12S7, 12S8. This 
remarkable passage deserved, the attention of Mr. Locke, wha has 
transcribed it (vol. iii> p. 470.) into the model of hia new common- 
place book. 
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plaiit; but the tedious detail of leaves without 
flowers, and of branches without fruit, would 
soon exhaust the patience, and disappoint the 
curiosity, of the laborious student. One ques- 
tion which gradually arose from the Arian con- 
troversy, may however be noticed, as it served 
to produce, add discriminate the three sects, who 
^ere united only by their common aversion to 
the Homoousion of the Nicene synod. 1. If they 
were asked, whether the Son was like unto the 
Father; the question was resolutely answered in 
the negative, by the heretics who adhered to the 
principles of Arias, or indeed to those of philo- 
sophy; which seem to establish an infinite dif- 
ference between the Creator .and the most ex- 
cellent of his creatures. This obvious conse- 
quence was maintained by iEtius®, on whom 
the zeal of his adversaries bestowed the surname 
of the Atheist. His restless and aspiring spirit 
urged him to try almost every profession of hu- 
man life. He was successively a slave, or at least 
a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a goldsmith, 
a physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, and 
at last the apostle of a new church, which was 
propagated by the abilities of his disciple Euno- 
mius®*. Armed with texts of scripture, and with 

^ In PbjUoitotgius (1» iiL c. 16.) the character and adventures of 
«n^lar cnoogh, though thej arc carefully loftened by 
the hftiid 3- editpr Goetefroy (p. 15 ^), who was more 

attached to his principles than to hU author, has collected the odious 
drcumitancca which hi» Tarioua adversaries have preaerved or ia- 
veivted. 

** According to the judgment of a roan who respected both tho&a 
sectaricsj ^tius bad been wdowed with a stronger understwading* 
and Eunoraiui had acquired more art aid iearaing (Ehik)ttorgiui> 
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CHAP, captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, 

, the subtle .(Etius had acquired the fame of an 
inv^cible disputant, whom it was impossible 
either to silence or to convince. Snch talents 
engaged the friendship of the Arian bishops, 
till they were forced to renounce, and even to 
persecute, a dangerous ally, who, by the accu- 
racy of bis reasoning, had prejudiced their caused 
in the popular opinion, and offended the piety 
of their most devoted followers. 2. The omni- 
potence of the Creator suggested a specious and 
respectful solution of the likeness of the Father 
and the Son; and faith might humbly receive 
what reason could not presume to deny, that the 
Supreme God might communicate his infinite 
perfections, and create a being similar only to 
himself^. These Arians were powerfully sup- 
ported by the weight and abilities of their lead- 
ers, who had succeeded to the management of 
the Eusebian interest, and who occupied the 
principal thrones of the East. They detested, 
perhaps with some affectation, the impiety of 
iEtius ; they professed to believe, either without 
reserve, or according to the scriptures, that the 
Son was different from all other creatures, and 
similar only to the Father. But they denied, that 

1. viii.c, 18.). The confession and apology of EunOmius(Fabricius, 
Bibliot. Grac. tom. viii. p. 258—305.) is one of the few heretical 
pieces which have -eicaped. 

* Yet, according to thc opimon of Eithis And Bull (p. 297.)» 
there is one power, that bf creation, which God oonjwtcommunicatc 
to a creature. Eatius, who sa accurately defined the limit* of Om- 
nipotence, was a Dcrtchman by birth, and by trade a jcholajtlc 
divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Eccles. tom. xvii, p. 45. 
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he was either of the same, or of a similar sub- chap. 

• Y YT 

stance; sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, ^ — 

and sometimes objecting to the use of the word 
substance, which seems to imply an adequate, or 
at least a distinct, notion of the nature of the Deity. 

3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar 
substance, was the most numerous, at least in the 
provinces of Asia; and when the leaders of both 
parties were assembled in the council of Seleu- 
cia^“, tJitir opinion would have prevailed by a 
majority of one hundred and five to forty-three 
bishops. The Greek word, which was chosen to 
express this mysterious resemblance, bears so 
close an affinity to the orthodox symbol, that the 
profane of every age have derided the furious 
contests which the diflPerence of a single diphthong 
excited between the Homoousians and the Ho- 
moiousians. As it frequently happens, that the 
sounds and characters which approach the nearest 
to each other accidentally represent the most op|K>- 
site ideas, the observation would be itself ridicu- 
lous, if it were possible to mark any real and sen- 
sible distinction between the doctrine of the Semi- 
Arians, as they were improperly styled, and that 
of the Catholics themselves. The bishop of Poi- 
tiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed 
at a coalition of parties, endeavours to prove 
that, by a pious and faithful interpretation^, the 

Sabinus (ap. Socrat 1. ii. c. 39.) had copied the acts; 
Athanasius and Hilary have explained the divisions of this Arian 
synod ; the other circumstaDcea which are relative to it are care- 
fully collected by Baronios and Tillciiiont. 

Fideli et pifi intelligentifi . . , De Synod, c. 77- p. 1193. In his 
short apologetical notes (first published by the Benedictines from a 
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(^AP. ffoptoiousion tn^ be reduced to a consubBtautial 
set^. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark 
and( suspicious aspect; and, as if darkness were 
congenial to theological disputes, the Semi-Arians, 
who ^vanced to the doors of the church, assailed 
them with the most unrelenting fury. K 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which culti- 
em or La- vatcd the language and manners of the Greeks, ha^' 
Unchurch, jggply imbib^the venom of theArian controversy. 
The familiar study of thePlatonic system, a vain and 
argumentative disposition, a copious and flexible 
idiom, supplied tl^e clergy and people of the East 
with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinc- 
tions ; and, in the midst of their fierce contentions, 
they easily forgot the doubt which is recommended 
by philosophy, and the submission which is enjoined 
by religion. The inhabitants of the West were of a 
less inquisitive spirit ; their passions were not so 
forcibly moved by invisible olyects, their minds 
were less frequently exercised by tbe habits of dis- 
pute; and such was the happy ignorance of the 
Gallican church, that Hiia^ himself, above thirty 
years after the first general council, was still a stran- 
ger to theNiceue creed”. ' The Latins had received 

MS. of Chartres) he x)bserref, that he wet! this cautious expres- 
won, qui intelligcrem et impUiu, p. J206. See p. 1146. Philos- 
torgius, who saw those objects through a different medium, is 
inclined to foi^t the difference flf the iroporUtht tUph^hong. Sec 
in particular riii, 17. and Godeiroy, p. 352. 

” Tester Demn coeli atque teirap me mta nentrum audiisera, 
scraper taraen utrortl^ sensistc . 4 . . Regeneratus pridem* ^ in 
episcopatu aliquahtt^per^anm fidfeih Nicehtin nunquam nisi exsu-. 
latuTus audivL Hilar. deSynodis, c, xci.p. 1205. The Benedictines 
■re persuaded that he gpirta'ifei the dtoccsfe of Poitiers several years 
before hii exile. . 
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the rays of divine knowledge throngh the dark and char 
doobtM inediaw of a translation. The poverty and • 

stubbornness of their native tongue was not always 
capable of affording just equivalents for the Gneek 
terms, for the technical words of the Platonic philo- 
sophy^’, which had been consecrated, by the gospel 
or by the church, to express the mysteries of the 
Phristian faith; and a verbal defect might intro- 
duce into the Latin theology a long train of error or 
perplexity^^. But as the western provincials had 
the good fortune of deriving their religion from an 
orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the 
doctrine which they had accepted with docility ; 
and when the Arian pestilence approached their 
frontiers, they were supplied with the seasonable 
preservative of the Homoonsion, by the paternal 
care of the Roman pontiff: Their sentiments and Co^cii of 
their temper were displayed in the memorable synod a. D. see. 
of Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it was composed of above four hun- 
dred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum. From the first debates it appeared, 
that only fourscore prelates adhered to the party, 
though they affected to anathematise the name and 
memory, of Arius. But this inferiority was com- 
pensated by the advantages of skill, of experience. 


” Seneca (Epist. IrLii.) complains that es-en the t. o. of the 
Platonists, (the em of the bolder schoolmen) could not he ex- 

preawi by a Latin noun. ' 

« The preference wbkh the foimh council of the Lateran at 
length gate to a numerical rather than a generical unity (see Petax. 
tom. iu 1. iv. C.13. p. 424.) was fawured by the Latin language : 
^<«c seems to escite the idea ef siJitoBce, irmiai of qualities. 
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CHAP, and of discipline; and the minority was conducted 
by Valens and Ursacius, two bishops of Illyricum, . 
who had spent their lives in the intrigues of courts 
and councils, and who had been trained under the 
Eusebian banner, in the religious wars of the East. 
By their, arguments and negociations, they embar- 
rassed, they confounded, they at last deceived, the 
honest simplicity of the Latin bishops ; who suffeiv^ 
ed the palladium of the faith to be extorted from 
their hands by fraud and importunity, rather than 
by open violence. The council of Rimini was not 
allowed to separate, till the members had impru- 
dently subscribed a captious creed, in which some 
expressions, susceptible of an heretical sense, were 
inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It was on 
this occasion, that, according' to Jerom, the world 
was surprised to find itself Arian" But the bishops 
of the Latin provinces had no sooner reached their 
respective dioceses, than they discovered their 
mistake, and repented of their weakness. The igno- 
minious capitulation was rejected with disdain and 
abhorrence; and the Homoousian standard, which 
had been shaken but not overthrown, was more 
firmly replanted in all theihurd^ of the West 

the rise and progress, and such were 
Ana'„"ct'- revolutions qf those theological dis- 

trovcrsy. 

lDgemaatoUuorbis,etAriannni le esse miratus cst. Hieronym. 
adv. Lucifer, tom. i. p. 145, 

thebbuncil of Rimini ii very elegaolly told by 
Sulpicius Sevcnif Sacra, l\\. p. 419-^30. edit. Lugd, Bat. 
1047.), and by Jerom, in. ^w dia]<%ue ^inst the Lucifetians. Th-? 
design of the laXtet htoapotogue for'the conduct of the Latin bishops', 
who were deedved, and who tepented ' 
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putes, which disturbed the peace of Christianity CHAP, 
under the rtigns of Constantine and of his sons, v 
But as those princes presumed to extend their 
despotism over the faith, as well as over the lives 
and fortunes, of their subjects ; the weight of 
their suffrage sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical 
balance: and the prerogatives of the King of 
'Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in 
the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded Indiffcr- 
the provinces of the East, interrupted the triumph Coiistan- 
of Constantine ; but the emperor continued for 
some time to view, with cool and careless indif- 
ference, the object of the dispute. As he was yet 
ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels 
of theologians, he addressed to the contending 
parties, to Alexander and to Arius, a moderating 
epistle” ; which may be ascribed, with far greater 
reason, to the untutored sense of a soldier and 
Statesman, than to the dictates of any of his epis- 
copal counsellors. He attributes the origin of the 
whole controversy to a trifling and subtle ques- 
tion, concerning an incomprehensible point of the 
law, which was foolishly asked by the bishop, and 
imprudently resolved by the presbyter. He la- 
ments that the Christian people, who had the same 
God, the same religion, and the same worship, 
should be divided by such inconsiderable distinc- 

" Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 64—72. The principles of 
toleration and religious indifference, contained in this epistle, have 
Wen great offence to Baronins, TUlemont, &c. who suppose that 
ije emperor had some evil couniejlor, either Satan or Eusebius, at 
v—rns elbow. See Jortin's Remarks, tom. ii. p- 183. 
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Chap, tions ; and he serionsly recommends to the clerey 

■V V T ^ 

of Alexandria the example of the Gireek philoso- 
phers ; who conld maintain their arguments with- 
out losing their temper, and assert their freedom 
‘withont yiolatiag their friendship. The indiffe- 
rence and' contempt of the sovereign would have 
beep, peihaps, the most effectual method of si- 
lencing the dispute: if the popular current ha<( 
been less rapid and impetuons ; and if Constantine 
himself, in the midst of faction and fanaticism, 
could have preserved the calm possession of his 
own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon 
contrived to seduce the impartiality of the njagi- 
His zeal, strate, and to awaken the zeal of the proselyte. 
A.D. 325. provoked by the insults which had been 

offered to his statues ; he was alarmed by the real, 
as well as the imaginary, magnitude of the spread- 
ing mischief; and he extinguished the hope of 
peace and toleration, from the moment that he 
assembled three hundred bishops within the walls 
of the same palace. The presence of the monarch 
swelled the importance of the debate ; his attention 
multiplied the arguments; and he exposed his 
person with a patient intrepidity, which animated 
the valour of the combatants. Notwithstanding 
the applause which has been bestowed on the elo- 
quence and sagacity of Constantine^; a Roman 
general, whose religion might be ■still a subject of 
donbt, and whose mind had not been enlightened 
either by study or by inspfiration, was indifferently 
qnalihed to discuss, in the Greek language, a mq 


^ £uMtna< in Vit. Coostaoiin. i. iii. c. 13. 
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taphysical qaestioDi or an article of faith. But^he 
credit of his favoarite Osins, who appears to have ' 

presided in the council of Nice, might dispose tjie 
emperor in favour of the orthodox party ; and a 
well-timed insinuation, that the same Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, had 
lately assisted the tyrant’*, might exasperate him 
against tlieir adversaries. The Nicene creed was 
ratiSed by Constantine; and his firm declara- 
tion, that those who resisted the divine judgment 
of the synod, most prepare themselves for an im- 
mediate exile, annihilated the murmurs of a feeble 
opposition ; which from seventeen, was almost in- 
stantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Euse- 
bius of Caesarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous 
consent to the Ilorooousion'^ ; and the wavering 
conduct of the NieOmedian Eusebius served only 
to delay, abput' three months, bis disgrace and 
exile'". The impious Arius was banished into one 
of the remote provinces of Illyricum ; his person Anan 
and disciples were branded, by law, with the odious 


™ Thfodoret has piesmed (I. L c. 20.) an epistle from CoiisUn- 
line to the people of Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares 
himself the public accuser of one of hi* subjects ; he styles Eusebius, 
6 r„{ TvpKwxnt Wfiimme ffu.upnr ; and complains of his hostile beha- 
viour during the civil war. 

^ See in Socrates (1. i. c. 8.), or rather in Theodoret (1. i. c, 12.), 
an original letter of Eusebius of Ccwarca, in which he attcmpia to 
justify his subscribing the Homoousion. The character ofEiisebius 
ha* always been a problem ; but tho»e who have read the second 
critical epistle nf LcClerc (Ars CVitica. tpra. iii. p. 30-f)9.), must 
J^tertain a very trafavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity 
oWhe bishop of Caesarea. . 

Athanasius, tom. i. p.727., PfailoMorgiui, 1. i. e. 10. and Code- 
Troy’s Commentary, p. 41. 
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CHAP, n^e of Porphyrians; his writings were con- 
^ , deolned to the flames, and a capital punishment 
denennced against those in whose possession 
they sbonld be found. The emperor had now 
imbibed the spirit of controTersy, and the angry 
sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to inspire 
his subjects with the hatred which he had con^ 
ceived against the enemies of Christ^ 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had 
party, been guided by pasaion instead of principle, three 
-337.^**^ coftnicil of Nice were scarcely 

elapsed) before he discovered some symptoms of 
mercy, and even of iodulgmce, towards the 
proscribed sect, which was secretly protected by 
his favourite sister. The exiles were recalled; 
and Eusebins, who gradually resumed his influ- 
ence over the mind of Constantine, was restored 
to the episcopal throne, from which he had been 
ignominiously degraded. Anns himself was 
treated by the whole court with the respect 
which would have been due to an innocent and 
oppressed man. His fmth was approved by the 
synod of Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed 
impatient to repair his^ injustice, by issuing an 
absolute command,' that he should be solemnly 
admitted to the communion in the cathedral of 
Constantinople. On the same day, which had 
been fixed for the triumph of Arius, he ex- 
pired;' — and the strange and horrid circum- 
stances of bis death might excite a suspicion, 

^ Soctat£«, ivi. his cjroulfll' IcttefB, which were addre«ied 

to the severrt ' cities, CofliUntdMr^^ktyitd against the heretic] the 
armi of ridicule and pwRfcraiUtry,^ 
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that the orthojjox saints had contributed more effi- chap. 
caciously than by their prayers, to deliver the church ^ 
from the most formidable of her enemies". The 
three principal leaders of the Catholics, Atlianasius 
of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and Paul of 
Constantinople, were deposed on various accusa- 
tions, by the sentence of numerous councils ; and 
w,ere afterwards banished into distant provinces by 
the frst of the Christian emperors, who, in the last 
moments of his life, received the rites of baptism 
from the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The eccle- 
siastical government of Constantine cannot be 
justified from the reproach of levity and weakness. 

But the credulous monarch, unskilled in the stra- 
tagems of theological warfare, might be deceived 
by the modest and specious professions of the he- 
retics, whose sentiments he never perfectly under- 
stood ; and while he protected Arius, and perse- 
cuted Athanasius, he still considered the council 
of Nice as the bulwark of the Christian faith, and 
the peculiar glory of his own reign . 


** We derive the original story from Athanasius (tom.i. p. 670.), 
who expresses some reluctance to stigmatize the memory of the dead. 
He might exaggerate i but the perpetual commerce of Alcxaudna 
and Conataniinaple would have jrendered it dangerous to invent. 
Those who pres^ the literal narMivc of the death of Anus {his 
bowels suddenly burst out in a |<rivy) must make their option be- 


tween poison and nirack* » , r 

The change in the Knliments, or at least m the conduct, o 

Constantine, may be-tfioed in Eusebius (ia Vit. Constant 1. 

23 . 1 . i,. c. 41.), Soemtes (I. i. c. S9-39.), Soiomen (I. u. c. ^ 
34 ).Tbeodoret (l.i. c. 14-84.), and PhiTostorgms (1. ii.c. 1-17.). 
But the first of these writers was too rsear the ^ne of ^ 

Sf others were too remote from it It is singular enough, that the 
injxsrtanl task of continuing the histbry of the church, ihonld have 
b«ien left for two laym^ and a heretic. 
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CHAP. The sons of Constantine nanst itave been ad- 
mitted from their childhood into the mnk of cate- 
(^i)stan- chumenfl, but they imitated, in the delay of their 
vours the baptism, the example of their .&ther. Like him, 
^A.'d presumed to prononnce tbeir judgment on 

337—361. mystenes into which they bad nnwr been regu- 
larly initiated®*: and the fate of die Trinitarian 
controversy depended, in a great measure, on tjie 
sentiments of Constantins ; who- inherited the pro- 
vinces of the East, and acquired thie possession of 
the whole empire. The Arian presbytet or bishop, 
who bad secreted for bis use the testament of the 
deceased emperoTj improved the forSanate occa- 
sion which had introdnced him -to the familiarity 
of a prince, whose pnbHc counsels were always 
swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs 
and slaves didiised the spiritual poison through 
the palace, and the dangerous infection was com- 
municated by the female attendants to the guards, 
and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband®®. 
The partiality which Constantius always expressed 
towards the Ensebian faction, was insensibly for- 
tified by the dexterous management of their lead- 
ers ; and his victory the tyrant Magnentins 
increased his inclin^on, as well as ability, to 
employ the arms of power in the cause of Arian- 
iaw. While.the two armies were engaged in the 

•• Quia etitm turn catechmucnus WTAacDtuip fidei merito vi- 
dcr^ pomisse rnttist S^lp. Swr, Hist. Sacr^, 1. ii, p. 410. 

•• Socrates 1. ii, fli; Sotomeii, J. iii. c. 18. Athwaas. tom. i. 
p. ^54. H« oba^tcs that the euoucbt are the natural cnemi^^ 
of the CompM Jortin’i fleiparki ^\Eocif*iastical 
tory, vol. iv, p, 3 , with 4 certain geB«dojy in CamUde (cfcu irOs whfch 
ends with one of the iirat cotnpaiUQni of Chei^topber Goluinhus. 
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plains of Morea, and the fate of the two rivals de- CHAP, 
pended on the chance of war, the son of Con- 
stantine passed the anxious moments in a church 
of the martyrs, under the walls of the city, riis 
spiritual comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the 
diocese, employed the most artful precautions to 
obtain such early intelligence as might secure 
either his favour or his escape. A secret chain of 
swift and trusty messengers informed him of the 
vicissitudes of the battle ; and while the courtiers 
stood trembling round their affrighted master, 

Valens assured him that the Gallic legions gave 
way ; and insinuated with some presence of mind, 
that the glorious event had been revealed to him 
by an angel. The grateful emperor ascribed his 
success to the merits and intercession of the bishop 
of Mursa, whose faith bad deserved the public and 
miraculous approbation of Heaven*'^. T. he Arians, 
who considered as their own the victory of Con- 
stantins, preferred his glory to that of his father . 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, immediately com- 
posed the description of a celestial cross, encircled 
with a splendid rainbow ; which during the festi- 
val of Pentecost, about' the third hour of the day, 

" Sulpicius Swrerus, in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 405, 406. 

“ Cyril (apud Baron. A. D. 353. N'SO.) expressly observe., 
that in the reign of Constantine the cross had been found m the 
bowels of the earth ; but that it had appeared, in the reign of Con- 
stantius, in the midst of the heaven*. This opposition ev%ni y 
proves, that Cyril was ignorant ol' the stupendous miracle to which 
the conversion of Constantine is attributed; and this ignorance is 
the more surprising, since it was no more than iwe ve ^ 

his death that Cyril was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem, ^ the 
immediate sut^ssor of ^usebius of G«»area. .SeeTiUemont, Mem. 

EccIm. tom. riii. p. 71^^ ’ 
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CHAP. 4^ flppeaBedhtfwt^to iMooi^'flfr^^^^ t® the 

pifgrit^ f^ the people 

was 

^adm^iMtgh^IVli^^die Ariai^^ has 

t3^ «riQMe'i^ *0 lb4i|4>iQ8 ofj'ftlfibftB^^cstKli.tbat 
j#ho w^^'ptM^Miseiy.ApleBented «« an 
tki^tdtpic^ <« j^ ><}f 

doic:€l|^4tiaQ^%^ 

Arian >mti»WtS Sf Vfho 

has kBpirtitUf of- civil 

served of 

Constantins, is perhap^^ttf icnoiir'Vtkhw^thftn^'niany 
pages^ of theological ; “ The CferiStiSn 

‘‘religion, which, in i^jr^^i.say^ t^t moderate 
historian, “ is plain and^fiithpte, Ae by 

“ the dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling 
“ the parties by the weight of his authority, he 
“ cherished and propagated, by verbal disputes, the 
•‘ differences which his vain cnriosity bad excited. 
“ The highways wertJv Wercd with troops of 
“ bishops galloping from every side to the assem- 
“ blies, which they jCall ^yrtbds ; Snd while they 
“ laboured to reduce the whole sect to their 
“ own particular opinions, the public estab- 

f It is not easy to detertnine how far -the ingenuity ot Cyril 
might be assisted by some natural appearabces of a solar halo. 

•• PhiloMorgios, 1. Hi. c. 86. He is followed by the author of 
tbo Alexandrian Chronicle, by Cedteow, -nrid byNiccphoTui ffiie 
Gothofred. Dissert fx l88.).' They «old-afl*'tefil« a miracle, even 
from the band oF an enemy. 
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“ lishment of the posts was almost ruined hy their chap. 
“ hasty and repeated journeys®*." Our more in- > 
timate knowledge of the ecclesiastical transactions 
of the reign of Constantins, wonld furnish *an 
ample commentary on this remarkable passage; 
which justihes the rational apprehensions of Atha- 
“nasius, that the restless activity of the clergy, who 
wandered round the empire in search of the true 
faithy would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world®*. As soon as the emr 
peror was relieved from the terrors of the civil 
war, be devoted the leisure of his winter-quarters 
at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, 
to the amusement or toils of controversy : the 
sword of the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, 
was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the 
theologian ; and as he opposed the orthodox faith 
of Nice, it is readily confessed that his incapacity 
and ignorance were equal to his presumption®*. 

The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the em- 
peror, had inspired him with an insuperable dislike 
to the Hornoousion ; but his timid conscience was 


So curiouB a passage well deserves to be transcribed, Cbristia- 
nara religionem absolutam et siraplicem, anili superstiiione confun- 
dens ; in qu4 scrutandA perplexius, quain componend^ gravius 
excitaret dlscidia plurima ; quae progressa fusius ahiil concertatione 
verborum, ut catervis antistitum jumentis publicis ultro citVoquedis- 
currcQtibus, per synodos (quas appellant) dunr ntum omncm ad 
suum trahcre conanlur (Valesius readscona/ur) rci vehicularl® conci- 
deret nervos. Ammianus, xxi. 10'. 


” Athanas. tom. i. p. 870. 


\” Socrates, 1. ii.c. 35 — 47- 


ret, I. ii. c- 18 — 32. 
c. 1 — 5. 


P^lostorg. 


Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 12 — 30. TL heodo- 
. 1. iv. c. 4—12. 1. V. c. 1—4. 1. vi. 


VOL. III. 


A A 
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CHAP, alarmed by the impiety of jEtius. The guilt of 
that atheist was aggravated by the suspicious , 
favour of the unfortunate Gallus ; and even the 
deaths of the Imperial ministers, who had been 
massacred at Antioch, were imputed to the sug- 
gestions of that dangerous sophist. , The mind 
of Constantins, which could neither he mode-" 
rated by reason, nor fixed by faith, was hlin^y 
impelled to either side of the dark and cnifpty 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme ; he 
alternately embraced and condemned the senti- 
ments, he successively banished and recalled the 
leaders, of the Arian and Semi-Arian factions^. 
During the season of public business or festivity, 
he employed whole days, and even nights, in 
selecting the words, and weighing the syllables, 
w'hich composed his fluctuating creeds. The sub- 
ject of his meditations still pursued and occupied 
his slumbers ; the incoherent dreams of the em 
peror were received as celestial visions ; and he 
accept(*d with complacency the lofty title of bishop 
of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the 
interest of their order for the gratification of their 
passions. The design of establishing an uniform- 
ity of doctrine, which had engaged him to con- 
vene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
and Asia, was repeatedly bafiled by his own 

SozoHien, 1. IV. c. i'3. Athanas. lorn. i. p. 831. Tillemorit 
(Mein. Eccles. lorn. vii. p. 947.) has collected several infftances of the 
haughty fanaticism of Constaiitlus from the detached treatises of 
Lucifer of Cagliari. The very titles of these treatises inspire zeal and 
terror i Moriendum pro Dei Filio.” “ De Regibus Apostatrej^s.” 
“ De non conveniendo cuili Hterelico,” “ De non parcendo in 
“ Deu 111 deJiiKjueinibus." 
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levity, by the divisions of the Arians, and by the 
resistance of the Catholics; and he resolved, as 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate 
the decrees of a general council. The destruc- 
tive earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of 
finding a convenient place, and perhaps some se- 
'^et motives of policy, produced an alteration in 
t|je summons. The bishops of the East were di- 
reSM to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria ; while those 
of the West held their deliberations at Rimini, 
on the coast of the Hadriatic ; and instead of two 
or three deputies from each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The 
Eastern council, after consuming four days in 
fierce and unavailing debate, separated without 
any definitive conclusion. The council of the 
West was protracted till the seventh month. 
Taurus, the Piaetorian praefect, was instructed 
not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
united in the same opinion ; and his efforts were 
supported by a power of banishing fifteen of the 
most refractory, and a promise of the consulship 
if he atchieved so difficult an adventure. His a 
prayers and threats, the authority of the so- 
vereign, the sophistry of Valens and Ursaeius, 
the distress of cold and liimger, and the tedious 
melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted 
the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. 
The deputies of the East and of the West attended 
the emperor in the palace of Constantinople, and 
he enjoyed the satisfartion of imposing on the 
world a profession of faith which established the 
hJceness, without Expressing the comuhtantiality, 
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CHAP, of the Son of God®*. But the triumph of Arian- 
ism had been preceded by the removal of the or- 
thodox clergy, whom it was impossible either to 
intimidate or to corrupt; and the reign of Con- 
stantins was disgraced by the unjust and ineffectual 
persecution of the great Athanasius. 

Character We have seldom an opportunity of observiirg, 
active or speculative life, what effect 
Athana- may be produced, or what obstacles may be^r- 
mounted, by the force of a siugle mind, when it 
is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius®^ will 
never be separated from the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every 
moment and every faculty of his being. Edu- 
cated in the family of Alexander, he had vigor- 
ously opposed the early progress of the Arian here- 
sy : he exercised the important functions of secre- 
tary under the aged prelate ; and the fathers of the 
Nicene council beheld with surprise and respect, 
the rising virtues of the young deacon. In a time 
of public danger, the dull claims of age and of 

“ Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, I. ii. p, 418—430. The Greek histo- 
rians were very ignorant of the affairs of the West. 

•• We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composerl a panegyric 
inilead of a life of Athanasius, but we should enjoy and improve the 
advantage of drawing our most authentic materials from the rich fund 
of his own epistles and apologies (tom. i. p. 670 — 951.). 1 shall 

not imitate the example of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1.), who published the 
first edition of his history without giving himself the trouble to con- 
sult the writings of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curi- 
ous Sozomen, and the learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athana- 
sius with the scries of ecclesiastical history. The diligence of Tille 
moot (tom. viii.) and of thc'BenedicUnc editors, has collected every 
fscr, and examined every difficulty. 
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rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five CHAP, 
months after his return from Nice, the deacon 
Athanasius was seated on the arch {episcopal throne 
of Egypt. He filled that eminent station above 
forty-six years, and his long administration was A.D. 
spent in a perpetual combat against the powers 
oT Arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled 
fq^in his throne ; twenty years he passed as an exile 
or a"fugitive; and almost every province of the 
Roman empire was successively witness to his 
merit, and his sufferings in the cause of the Ho- 
inoousion, which he considered as the sole plea- 
sure and business, as the duty, and as the glory, 
of his life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the 
archbishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, 
jealous of fame, careless of safety ; and although 
his mind was tainted by the contagion of fana- 
ticism, Athanasius displayed a superiority of cha- 
racter and abilities, which would have qualified 
him, far better than the degenerate sons of Con- 
stantine, for the government of a great monarchy. 

His learning was much less profound and ex- 
tensive than that of Eusebius of Caesarea, and 
his rude eloquence could not be compared with 
the polished oratory of Gregory or Basil; but 
whenever the primate of Egypt was called upon to 
justify his sentiments, or his conduct, his unpre- 
meditated style, either of speaking or writing, 
was clear, forcible, and persuasive. He has always 
been revered in the orthodox school, as one of the 
jjiost accurate masters of the Christian theology ; 
and he was supposed to possess two profane 
sciences, less adj^J,ted to the episcopal character. 
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CHAP, tht knoArledge of jurisprudence^, and that of 
divination^, Some fortunate conjectures of future 
• events, which impartial reasoners might ascribe 
to the experience and judgment of Athanasius, 
were attributed by his friends to heavenly in- 
spiration, and imputed by his enemies to infernal 
magic. 

Bat as Athanasius was continually engagfd 
with the prejudices and passions of every mder 
of men, from the monk to the emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature was his first and 
most important science. He preserved a distinct 
and unbroken view of a scene which was inces- 
santly shifting; and never failed to improve 
those decisive moments which are irrecoverably 
past before they are perceived by a common 
eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was capable 
of distinguishing how far he might boldly com- 
mand, and where he must dexterously insinuate ; 
how" long he might contend with power, and 
when he must withdraw from persecution ; and 
while he directed the thunders of the church 
against heresy and rebellion, he could assume, 
in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and 
indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the re- 


^ Sulpicius Severus (Hist- Sacra, J. ii. p. 3 (j 6 .) calls him a lawyer, 
a jurisconsult. This character cannot now be discovered either in 
the life or writings of Athanasius. 

Dicebatur enim fatidicantm sortium fidem, quaeve augurales 
jiortcndcrent alitc« scientissime callens aliquotics [iraedixisse futura. 
Ammiauus, xv. 7 . A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by S®zo^ 
men (1. iv. c. 10 .), which evidently provesj/ the crows speak Latin) 
that Athanasius understood the language crows. 
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proach of irregularity and precipitation*; but the CHAP, 
propriety of his behaviour conciliated the affec- 
tions both of the clergy and of the people. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arras for 
the defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In 
his distress he always derived support, or at least 
consolation, from the taithful attachment of his 
parochial clergy ; and the hundred bishops of 
Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage, which 
pride and policy would affect, he frc(|nently per- 
formed the episcopal visitation ot bis provinces, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of 
Hithiopia; familiarly conversing with the meanest 
of the populace, and humbly saluting the saints 
and hermits of the desert^*’®. Nor was it only in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, among men whose edu- 
cation and manners were similar to his own, that 
Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his genius. 

He appeared with easy and respectful fii mness in 
the courts of princes ; and in the varions turns of 
his prosperous and adverse fortune, he never lost 
the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of his 
enemies. 

» The irregular ordiDatisn of Athanasius was slightly mcntionerl 
in the councils which were held against him. See Phdostorg. 1. ii. 
c. 11. and Godefroy, p. 71. : bul it can scarcely be sup|)03cd lhat the 
assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemnly atlesl a pidhc false- 
hood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 

See the history of the Fathers of the I)c«^crt, published by Ros- 
weide; and Tilleniont, Mem. Eccles. tom. tin m the lives of An- 
tony, Pachonmis, &c. Athanasius himself, who did not disdain to 
compose the life of his friend Antony, has carefully observed how 
often the holy monk .deplored and p'ropbcsitd the mischiefi of the 
Allan heresy. Athaiust torn. ii. p- *9'^- 
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CHAP. In hig youtb, the primate of Egypt resisted the 
great Constantine, who had repeatedly signified 
Pereecu. hig will, that Arias should be restored to the Ca-, 
against tholic conainunion"”. The emperor respected, and 
A^hana- ^ijght forgire, this inflexible resolution ; and the 
A. D. 330 . faction who considered Athanasius as their most 
formidable enemy, were constrained to dissemble 
their hatred, and silently to prepare an indirect ami 
distant assault. They scattered rumours and "Sus- 
picions, represented the archbishop as a proud 
and oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him of 
violating the treaty which had been ratified in the 
Nicene conncil, with the schismatic followers of 
Meletius Athanasius bad openly disapproved 
that ignominious peace, and the emperor was 
disposed to believe that he had abused his eccle- 
siastical and civil power, to persecute those odious 
sectaries ; that he had sacrilegiously broken a 
chalice in one of their churches of Mareotis ; 
that he had whipped or imprisoned six of their 
bishops ; and that Arsenius, a seventh bishop 
of the same party, had been murdered, or at 
least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the pri- 


At first ConstaDtine thrcatcnerl in speaking, but requested in 
vjriting, xa< ayga.(^g fitv His letters gradually 

assumed a meuaciiig tone ; but while he required that the entrance 
of the church should be open to all, he avoided the odious name of 
Arius. Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked 
these distinctions (tom. i. p. 788.), which allowed him some scope 
for excuse and delay. 

The Mcletians in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africa, were 
prodncfd by an episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. 
1 have not leisure to pursue the obscure controversy, which seems to 
have been misrepresented by t/ie partiality of Athanasius, and ib^ 
jgnorartCe' of Epiphanius. Sec Mosheim’s i^icral History of the 
Church, vol. i. p. 20L • 
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mate^*. These charees, which affected his ho- chap. 

° • XXI 

nour and his life, were referred by Constantine 

his brother Dalraatins the censor, who resided 
at Antioch ; the synods of Caesarea and Tyre 
were snccessively convened ; and the bishops of 
the East were instructed to judge the cause of 
Athanasius, before they proceeded to consecrate 
the new church of the Resurrection at Jeru- 
saleili. The primate might be conscious of his 
innocence ; but he was sensible that the same 
implacable spirit which had dictated the accusa- 
tion, would direct the proceeding, and pronounce 
the sentence. He prudently declined the tribu- 
nal of his enemies, despised the summons of the 
synod of Caesarea ; and, after a long and artful 
delay, submitted to the peremptory commands 
of the emperorj who threatened to punish his 
criminal disobedience if he refused to appear in 
the council of Tyre'". Before Athanasius, at A. D. 33 ;.. 
the head of fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from 
Alexandria, he bad wisely secured the alliance 
of the Meletians ; and Arsenius himselfi his ima- 
ginary victim, and his secret friend, was privately 
concealed in bis train. The synod of Tyre was 
conducted by Eusebius of Csesarea, with more 
passion, and with less art, than his learning and 

The treatment of the aijc bishops is specified by Sozoinen (I. ii. 

c. 26); but Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius 

and the chalice, leavea this grave accusation without a reply. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 788. Socrates, 1. i. c. 28. Sowmen, 1. ii. 
c. 25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation (Eiiseb. in Vit. 

Constant, 1. iv. c. 42.), seems to prejudge some members of the 
clergy, and it was more ^an probable that the synod would apply 
those reproaches icy Athanasius. 
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CHAP, experience might promise; his numerous faction 
repeated the names of homicide and tyrant ; and 
their clamours were encouraged by the seeming 
patience of Athanasius ; who expected the decisive 
moment to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in 
the midst of the assembly. The nature of the 
other charges did not admit of such clear and sa^ 
tisfactory replies ; yet the archbishop was able to 
prove, that, in the village, where he was accused 
of breaking a consecrated chalice, neither church 
nor altar nor chalice could really exist. The Arians, 
who had secretly determined the guilt and con- 
demnation of their enemy, attempted, however, to 
disguise their injustice by the imitation of judicial 
forms ; the synod appointed an episcopal commis- 
sion of six delegates to collect evidence on the 
spot ; and this measure, which was vigorously op- 
posed by the Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes 
ctf violence and perjury After the return of 
the deputies from Alexandria, the majority of the 
council pronounced the final sentence of degrada- 
tion and exile against the primate of Egypt. The 
decree, expressed in the fiercest language of malice 
and revenge, was communicated to the emperor 
and the Catholic church ; and the bishops imme- 
diately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such as 
became their holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of 
Christ 

See, in parlicular, the second Apology of Athanasius (tom. i. 
p. 763 — 808.), and his Epistles to the Monks (p. 808 — 866.). They 
are justified by original and authentic documents, but they would 
inspire mere confidence if he appeared less innocent, and his cnemial 
less absurd. 

^ Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 41 — 47- 
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But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges CHAP, 
had not been countenanced by the submission, or 
^ven by the presence, of Athanasius. He re- 
solved to make a bold and dangerous experiment, a. o’, 33^; 
whether the throne was inaccessible to the voice 
of truth ; and before the hnal sentence could be 
pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into a bark which was ready to hoist sail 
for tlie Imperial city. The request of a formal 
audience might have been opposed or eluded ; 


but Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched the 
moment of Constantine’s return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign 
as he passed on horseback through the principal 
street of Constantinople. So strange an appari- 
tion excited bis surprise and indignation ; and 
the guards were ordered to remove the impor- 
tunate suitor; but bis resentment was subdued 
by involuntary respect ; and the haughty spirit of 
the emperor was awed by the courage and elo- 
quence of a bishop, who implored his justice and 
awakened his conscience'”. Constantine listened 
to the complaints of Athanasius with impartial 
and even gracious attention ; the members of the 
synod of Tyre were summoned to justify their 
proceedings ; and the arts of the Eusebian fac- 
tion would have been confounded, if they had 
not aggravated the guilt of the primate, by the 
dexterous supposition of an unpardonable of- 
fence ; a criminal design to intercept and detain 


. Athanaj^. tom. i. p. 804. In a church dedicated to St. Athana- 
sius, this situation would afford a better subject for a picture, than 
mQst of the stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 
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CHAP, tbe corn-fleet of Alexandria, which supplied the 
^ subsistence of the new capital'®. The emperor 

wa^ satisfied that the peace of Egypt would bo 
secured by the absence of a popular leader; but 
he refused to fill the vacancy of tbe archiepiscopal 
throne ; and the sentence, which, after long he- 
sitation, he pronopnced, was that of a jealous 
ostracism, 'rather than of an ignominious exile. 
In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hos- 
pitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about 
twenty-eight months. The death' of the emperor 
changed the face of public affairs ; and, amidst the 
general indulgence of a young reign, the primate 
A.D.’sss. tvas restored to his country by an honourable 
edict of the younger Constantine, who expressed 
a deep sense of the innocence and merit of his 
venerable guest'*®. 


Mile***””'* death of that prince exposed Athanasius to 

A.D. 341. a second persecution ; and the feeble Constantius, 
the sovereign of the East, soon became the secret 


accomplice of the Eusebians. Ninety bishops of 
that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under 


Athanas. tom. 1. p. 729. Eunapiua has related (in Vit. 
Sophist, p. 36, 37. edit. Commelin) a strange example of the cruelty 
and credulity of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent 
Sopater, a Syrian philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked 
the resentment of Ablavius, his Pnetorian proefcct. The corn-fleet 
wasdttained for want of a south wind j the pc<>ple ofConstantinople 
were discontented ^ and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that he 
had hound the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Con- 
stantine wished to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely 
renounced the superstition of the Gentiles, 

In his return he saw Cronstantius twice, at Viminiacura, and 
at Cesarea in Cappadocia (Athanas. tom. i. p. 676.). Tillcmont 
supposes that Constantine introduced him tojhe meeting of the three 
royal brothers in Pannonia. (Mcmoircs Eccics. t^m. Jtiii. p. 69.). 
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the specioDs pretence of dedicating the cathedral. 
They composed an ambignons creed, which is 
faintly tinged with the colours of Semi-Arianism, 
and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the dis- 
cipline of the orthodox Greeks It was decided, 
with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, de- 
prived by a synod, should not resume his episcopal 
functions, till he had been absolved by the judg- 
ment of an equal synod ; the law was immedi- 
ately applied to the case of Athanasius ; the council 
of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, his 
degradation : a stranger, named Gregory, was 
seated on his throne; and Philagrius'", the pi-ae- 
fect of Egypt, was instructed to support the new 
primate with the civil and military powers of the 
province. Oppressed by the conspiracy of the 
Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew from Alex- 
andria, and passed three'** years as an exile and 
a suppliant on the holy threshold pf the Va- 

See Beveridge Pandect, tom. i. p. 429 — 452. and tom. il. An- 
notation, p. 182. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. ^110— 324. 
St. Hilary of Poitiers, has mentioned this synod of Antioch with too 
much favour and respect. He reckons ninety-seven bishops. 

**' This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory 
Nazianzen, tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 390, SQl- 

Seepe preroente Deo fert Deus alter o[)em. 

For the credit of human nature, 1 am always pleased to discover some 
good qualities in those men whom party has represented as tyrants 
and monsters. 

"• ’The chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of 
Athanasius at Rome, are strenuously agitated by Valesius (Observat. 
ad Calcem, toni.ii. Hist. Eccles. I.i. c. i_5 ) and Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccle*. tom. vlii. p. 674, &c.). I have followed the simple hypothesis 
of Valesius, who allow* only one journey, after the intrusion of 
Gregory. 
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CHAP. tican“*. By the aaaiduous study of the Latin lan- 
■ qualified himself to negociate with 

the western clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and 
directed the haughty Julius ; the Roman pontift' 
was persuaded to consider his appeafas the peculiai 
interest of the Apostolic see ; and his innocence 
was unanimously declared in a council of fifty 
bishops of Italy. At the end of three years, the 
primate was summoned to the court of Milan by 
the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of 
unlawful pleasures, still professed a lively regard 
for the orthodox faith. The cause of truth and 
justice was promoted by tbe influence of gold 
and the ministers of Constans advised their sove- 
reign to require the convocation of an ecclesiastical 
assembly, which might act as the representatives 
A.D. S46. of the Catholic church. Ninety-four bishops 
of the West, seventy-six bishops of the East, en- 
countered each other at Sardica, on the verge 
of the two empires, but in the dominions of 


I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wcl- 
slcin (Prolcgoincn. N.T. p. 19.): Si tamen llisioriani Ecclesias- 
ticam velimus consulcre, patebit jam inde a bcculo quarto, cum, 
ortis coiiiroversiis, ccclesiae Graeciae doctorcs in duas partes scinde- 
rentur, ingenio, eloquentid, niimero, tanUim non scquales, earn 
|>arteni qiue vincere cupiebat Homam confugisse, iiiajesiaLcnujiie 
pontificis coiniter coluisse, eoque pacto oppressis per pontificeiu et 
episcopos Latinos advcrsariis praevaluisse, atque orthodoxiam in 
conciliis stabilivisse. Earn ob causain Athanasius, non sine conii- 
tatu, Romam petiit, pluresque annos ibi hacsit. 

Philostorgius, i. iii. c. 12. Jf any corruption was used to pro- 
mote the interest of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justify 
or excuse this questionable conduct, by the example of Cato and 
Sidney : the former of whom js said to have given, and the latter to 
have received, a bribe, m the cause of lll^^y. 
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the protector of Athanasius. Their debates CHAP, 
soon degenerated into hostile altercations; the 
^^siatics, apprehensive for their personal safety, re- 
tired to Philippopolis in Thrace ; and the rival 
synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders 
against their enemies, whom they piously condemn- 
ed as the enemies of the true God. Their decrees 
were published and ratified in their respective pro- 
vinces : and Athanasius, who in the West was le- 
vered as a saint, was exposed as a criminal to the 
abhorrence of the East^^*". The council of Sardica 
reveals the first symptoms of discord and schism 
between the Greek and Latin churches, which were 
separated by the accidental difference of faith, and 
the permanent distinction of language. 

During his second exile in the West, Atha- 
nasius was frequently admitted to the Imperial A.D.’juy. 
presence; at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Pa- 
dua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop ot the 
diocese usually assisted at these interviews ; the 
master of the offices stood before the veil or cur- 
tain of the sacred apartment ; and tlie uniform 
moderation of the primate might be attested by 
these respectable witnesses, to vvliose evidence 
he solemnly appeals Prudence would iin- 

The canon which allows appeals to ilie Ro^ian ponhfis, has 
almost raised the council of J?Jrchcj to the dignity of a general coun- 
cil ; and its acts have been ignorantly or arllully confounded with 
those of the Nicene synod. Se: Tillcmone viii. p. Obc) and 
Geddes’s Tracts, vol. ii. f>. 41f^ — iOO. 

As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constantius 
(see the Epistle to the Monks), at the same lime that he assured him 
of his profound respect, we might distfust the professions of the arch- 
bishop. dAm. i. 
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CHAP, donbtedly suggest the mild and respectful tone 
that became a subject and a bishop. la these fa- 
miliar conferences with the sovereign of the West 
Athanasius might lament the error of Constantius, 
but be boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs 
and his Arian prelates ; deplored the distress and 
danger of the Catholic church ; and excited Con- 
stans to emulate the zeal and glory of his father. 
The emperor declared his resolution of employing 
the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox 
cause ; and signified, by a concise, and peremptory 
epistle to his brother Constantius, that unless he 
consented to the immediate restoration of Athana- 
sius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat 
the archbishop on the throne of Alexandria But 
this religious war, so horrible to nature, was pre- 
vented by the timely compliance of Constantius ; 
and the emperor of the East condescended to 
solicit a reconciliation with a subject whom he had 
injured. Athanasius waited with decent pride, 
till he had received three successive epistles full of 
the strongest assurances of the protection, the 
favour, and the esteem of his sovereign ; who in- 
vited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who 
added the humiliating precaution of engaging his 
principal ministers to attest the sincerity of his in- 
tentions. They were manifested in a still more 
public manner, by the strict orders which were 
dispatched into Egypt to recall the adherents of 

Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius, and the 
maoifett forgery of a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are 
proTcd by the unquestionable 'evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and 
even of Conitanlius himielf. See TillenTOkt, to^n. viii. p. 693, 
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Athanasius, to restore their privileges, to pro- chap. 
claim their innocence, and to erase from tlie^ 
pnblic registers the illegal proceedings whjch 
had been obtained doling the prevalence of the 
^usebian faction. After every satisfaction and 
security had been given, which justice or even 
tfelicacy could require, the primate proceeded, by 
slow journies, through the provinces of Thrace, 

Asia, and Syria ; and his progress was marked 
bj the abject homage of the Oriental bishops, 
wdio excited his contempt without deceiving his 
penetration”®. At Antioch he saw the em 
peror Constantins ; sustained, with modest firm- 
ness, the embraces and protestations of his 
master, and eluded the proposal of allowing the 
Arians a single church at Alexandria, by claim- 
ing, in the other cities of the empire, a similar 
toleration for his own party; a reply which 
might have appeared just and moderate in the 
mouth of an independent prince. The entrance 
of the archbishop into his capital was a trium- 
phal procession; absence and persecution had 
endeared him to the Alexandrians ; bis autho- 
rity, which be exercised with rigour, was more 
firmly established ; and his fame was diffused 
from /Ethiopia to Britain, over the whole ex- 
tent of the Christian world”®. 


I have always entertained some doubts concerning the re- 
tractation ofUfiacius and Valens (Athanas. tom. i. [>• 770.) Their 
episllfs to Julius bishop of Rome, and lo Athanasius himself, are 
of so different a cast from eoch other, that they cannot both be 
genuine. The one speaks the language of criminals who con- 
feas their guilt and infamy ; the other of enemies, who solicit on 
equal terms an honpurableTeconciliation. 

JlLThe circumstances second return may be collected from 

B h 


VOL. r^^ 
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CHAP. subject who has reduced his prince to 

the necessity of dissembling, can never expect a 
Rejent- sin/L'eie and lasting forgiveness ; and the tragic fat^ 
Consian- Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a power- 

ful and generous protector. The civil war between 
A D 36 1 or 

the assassin and the only surviving brother of Con- 
stans, which afflicted the empire above three year^, 
secured an interval of repose to the Catholic church ; 
and the two contending parties were desirous to 
conciliate the friendship of a bishop, who, by ^he 
weight of his personal authority, might determine 
the fluctuating resolutions of an important pro- 
vince. He gave audience to the ambassadors of the 
tyrant, with whom he was afterwards accused of 
holding a secret correspondence^'^; and the em- 
peror Constantins repeatedly assured his dearest 
father, the most reverend Athanasius, that, not- 
withstanding the malicious rumours which were 
circulated by their common enemies, he h^d 
inherited the sentiments, as well as the throne, 
of his deceased brother Gratitude and hu- 
manity would have disposed the primate of 
Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of Constans, 
and to abhor the guilt of Magneutius ; but as 
he clearly understood that the apprehensions of 
Constantins were his only safeguard, the fervour 

Athanasius himself, tom. i. p. 769- and 822.843. Socrates, 1. ii, c. 18. 
SozoDien, 1. iii. c. 19- Theodoret, 1. li. c. 11, 12. Philostorgius, !. iii. 
c. 12. 

^ Athanasius (torn. !, p. 677, 678.) defends his innoctsce by 
pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He 
admits tliat letters had been forged in his name, but he requests that 
his own secretaries, and those of the tyrant, maybe examined, whether 
those letters had been written by the former or received by the latter. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 823 — 844. 
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of his prayers for the success of the righteous 
cause might perhaps be somewhat abated. The 
ruin of Athanasius was no longer contrived by 
the obscure malice of a few bigotted or angry 


^ishops, who abused the authority of a credu- 
lous monarch. The monarch himself avowed 


CHAP. 
XX T. 


the resolution, which he had so long suppressed, 
of avenging his private injuries and the first 
winter after his victory, which he passed at Arles, 
was employed ageiinst an enemy more odious 
to him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the Councils 
death of the most eminent and virtuous citizen of 
the republic, the cruel order would have been ex- ^ R 
ecuted without hesitation, by the ministers ot open 
violence or of specious injustice. Tbe caution, the 
delay, the difficulty with which he proceeded in 
the condemnation and punishment ol a popular 
bishop, discovered to the world that tlje privileges 
of the church had already revived a sense ot order 
and freedom in the Roman government. The sen- 
tence which was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, 
and subscribed by a large majority ol the Eastern 
bishops, had never been expressly repealed ; and as 
Athanasius bad been once degraded from his epis- 
copal dignity by tbe judgment of his brethren, 
every subsequent act might be considered as irre- 
gular, and even criminal. But the memory of the 
firm and effectual support which the primate of 
Egypt had derived from the attachment of the 


Athanas. tom. i. p. 86l. Theodore!, 1. ii. c. l6. The emperor 
declared, that he was more desirous' to subdue Athauasius, than e 
had been to vanc"’'^ or Svhanus. 
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CHj^P. Western cbarch, engaged Constantins to suspend 
the execution of the sentence, till he had obtained 
the^ concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two years 
were consumed in ecclesiastical negociations ; and 
the important cause between the emperor and 
one of his subjects was solemnly debated, 6rst 
in the synod of Arles, and afterwards in the 
great council of Milan which consisted of 
above three hundred bishops. Their integrity 
was gradually undermined by the arguments of 
the Arians, the dexterity of the eunuchs, and 
the pressing solicitations of a prince, who grati- 
fied his revenge at the expence of his dignity ; 
and exposed his own passions, whilst he influ- 
enced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, 
was successfully practised : honours, gifts, and 
immunities, were offered and accepted as the price 
of an episcopal vote‘*^; and the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully represented 
as the only measure which could restore the peace 
and union of the Catholic church. The friends of 
Athanasius were not, however, wanting to their 

Ihe aftjlrs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and 
erroneously related by the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the 
supply of sonte letters of Eusebius, extracted by Baronins, from 
the archives of the church of VercellcE, and of an old life of Dio- 
nysius of Milan, published by Bollandus. See Baronius,. A. D. 
365. and Tillemont, tom. vii. p. 1415. 

The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many 
bishops, are mentioned with indignation by those who were too 
pure Of too proud to accept them. '' We combat (says Hilary 
of Poitiers) against Constaniius the antichrist; who strokes the 
belly instead of scourging the back;” qui non dorsa caedit; sed 
ventrem palpat, Hilarius contra Constant, c. 5. p. 1240. 
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leader, or to their cause. With a ruanij spirilj CHAP. 
which the sanctity of their character rendered less 
dangerons, they maintained, in public debate, 
and in private conference with the emperor, Vhe 
^ternal obligation of religion and justice. They 
declared, tliat neither the hope of his favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them 
to join in the condemnation of an absent, an in- 
nocent, a respectable brother’”. They affirmed, 

Avith apparent reason, that the illegal and obsolete 
decrees of the council of Tyre had long since 
been tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the 
honourable re-establishment of the archbishop of 
Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of his 
most clamorous adversaries. They alleged, that 
his innocence had been attested by the unanimous 
bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Rome and Sardica’”', by the im- 
partial judgment of the Latin church. They de- 
plored the hard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputa- 
tion, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, 
was again called upon to confute the most ground- 


Something of this opposition is mentioned by Ammianut (xv. 
7.), who had a very dark and superficial knowledge of ecclcfiastical 
history. Liberius . . . perseveranter renitebatur, ncc visum honiinem, 
nec auditum damnare nefas ultimum saepe cxclamans ; aperte 
scilicet recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio. Id enim illc Atlianasio 
semper infestus, &c. 

More properly by the orthodoit part of the council of Sardica. 
Jf the bisho|)5 of both parties liad fairly volcd, the division would 
have b^en 94 to 7(). M. deTillemont (see tom. viii. p. 1 147 — 1 158.) 
is juBtly surprised that so small a majority should have proceeded so 
vigorously against their advepanesy^ne principal of whom they im- 
mediately deposed. 
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CHAP, less and extravagant accusations. Their language 
was specious ; their conduct was honourable : 
but in this long and obstinate contest, which fixe^ 
the eyes of the whole empire on a single bishop, 
the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacru 
fice truth and justice, to the more interesting of)- 
ject of defending, or removing, the intrepid cham- 
pion of the Nicene faith. The Arians still thought 
it prudent to disguise, iu aud)iguous language, t\\eiv 
real sentiments and designs : but the orthodox 
bishops, arjncd with the favour of the people, and 
the decfe(‘S of a general council, insisted on every 
occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their ad- 
versaries should purge themselves from the sus- 
picion of heresy, before they presumed to arraign 
the conduct of the great Athanasius 
rondemn- But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed 
AUian^a- Oil thc side of Athaiiasius) was silenced by the 
A D ’ 5 factions or venal majority ; and the 

councils of Arles and Milan were not dissolved, 
till the archbishop of Alexandria had been so- 
lemnly condemned and deposed by the judgme nt 
of the Western, as well as of the l^astern, ehurcli. 
The bishops who had opposed, were required to 
suhsenbe, the sentences ; and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of the ad- 
verse party. A formulary of consent was trans- 
mitted by the messengers of state to the absent 
bishops: and all those who refused to submit 
their private opinion to the public and inspired 
wisdom of tlie councils of Arles and Milan, were 


Sulp. Severn* in Hisi. Jji u, 1. ii [». 
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immediately banished by the emperor, who af- CHAP, 
fected to execute the decrees of the Catholic 
church. Among those prelates who led the ho- 
nourable band of confessors and exiles, Libems 
of Rome, Osius of Cordova, Panlinus of Treves, 
l)ionysios of Milan, Ensebius of Vercellae, Luci- 
fer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may de- 
serve to be particularly distinguished. The emi- 
nent station of Liberius, who governed the capital 
of the empire ; the personal merit and long ex- 
perience of the venerable Osius, who was revered 
as the favourite ot the great Constantine, and the 
father of the Nicene faith ; placed those prelates 
at the bead of the Latin church; and their ex- 
ample, either of submission or resistance, would 
probably be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But 
the repeated attempts of the emperor, to seduce 
or to intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cor- 
dova, were for some time ineffectual. Ihe Span- 
iard declared himself ready to suffer under Con- 
stantins, as he. had suffered threescore years before 
under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, 
in the presence of his sovereign, asserted the in- 
nocence of Athanasius, and his own freedom. 

When he was banished to Bereea in Thrace, be 
sent back a large sum which had been offered for 
the accommodation of his journey; and insulted 
the court of Milan by the haughty remark, that 
the emperor and his eunuchs might want that 
gold to pay their soldiers and their bishops . The 

The exile of Liberius :ijennoiK*<l l)y Aaumanub, xv. / 

Set Theodore!, 1. n. c- ih. Athiiids. i.hm. i. p- 834— 8J7. Udac 
Frdigmeiit 1. 
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CHAP, resolution of Liberios and Osins was at length 
subdued by the hardships of exile and confine- 
ment. The Roman pontiff purchased his return 
bf * some criminal compliances ; and afterwards 
expiated h'ls guilt by a seasonable repentance^ 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort 
the reluctant signature of the decrepid bishop of 
Cordova, whose strength was broken, and whose 
faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight 
of an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph of 
the Arians provoked some of the orthodox party 
to treat with inhuman severity the character, or 
rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, to 
whose former services Christianity itself was so 
deeply indebted’'’’. 

Exiles. The fall of Liherius and Osius reflected a 

brighter lustre on the firmness of those bishops 
who still adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to the 
cause of Athanasius and religious truth. The 
ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived 
them of' the benefit of mutual comfort and ad- 
vice, separated those illustnous exiles into distant 
provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable spots of a great empire”'’. Yet they 


‘^Tiic life of Omh.s is collected by TillcnirmL (tom. vil. p. 

vviu) in the moft cNlravagrUil icniis first admircb, and then re- 
probate*;, the bislioj) ofCordov.i. In the midst ot their lamentations 
on his fall j the prudence of .A ihanasius may be distinguished from 
the blind and intemperate zeal of Hdary. 

The confessors of the were successively banished to the 

deserts of Arabia or 'J'hebais, the lonely places of Moiiiii Taurus, 
the vvilde>.l jjaris of Phrygia, which were in tlte possession ot the im- 
pious Mootanists, &c. Wlien ilie heretic /T.iius was loo favourably 
entertained at Mnpsucslia in ( ifieia, ifii place ol bi3 cxdc was 
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Soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and ch ap. 
the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were 
less inhospitable than the residence of those 
cities, in which an Arian bishop could satiate, 
i^yithout restraint, the exquisite rancour of tlieo- 
logical hatred"'. Their consolation was de- 
rived from the consciousness of rectitude and 
independence, from the applause, the visits, the 
letters, and the liberal alms of their adher- 
ents and from the satisfaction which they 
soon enjoyed of observing the intestine divisions 
of the adversaries of the Nicene faith. 8uch 
was the nice and capricious taste of the em- 
peror Constantius, and so, easily was he offended 
by the slightest deviation from his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth; that he persecuted, 
with equal zeal, those'who defended the comub- 
.stantiality, those who asserted the simtUir substance, 
and those who denied the likeness, of the Son of 
Cod. Three bishops, degraded and banished 
for those adverse opinions, might possibly meet 
in the same place of exile ; and, according to the 
difference of their temper, might either pity or 
insult the blind enthusiasm of their antagonists, 
whose present sufferings would never be compen- 
sated by future happiness. 

changed by the advice of Acaci'is, to Amblada, a district inhabited 
by savages, and infested by war and jtestilence. Philoslorg. 1. v. c. ■!. 

See the cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of Luscbius, in 
his own letters, published by Baronins, A. I). 3.‘>0. N“ Q2 10-. 

CiEterum exules satis constat, totms orbis stiidiis celebrates pe- 
cupiasque eis in sumptum affatim cougestas Irgationibus quoque cos 
plebis CatholiC£E ex onyiibus fery^tro^ Ircqnentatos. . n p, 

Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. ■114.,*7rtliana5. toiii. i. p. 840. 

, /T 
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CH AP. Tlie disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops 
, of the West were designed as so many preparatory 

Third ex- steps to the Tuin of Athanasius himself Six 
Athana-^*^ twenty mouths had elapsed, during which' 
Al'eian™ Imperial court secretly laboured, 
drla, most insidious arts, to remove him from 
A'^' dria, and to withdraw the allowance which sup- 
plied his popular liberality. But when the 
primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by 
the Latin church, was left destitute of any 
foreign support, Constantins dispatched two ol 
bis secretaries with a verbal commission to an- 


by the 
Alexalf- 


nounce and execute the order of his banishment. 


As the justice of the sentence was publicly avowed 
by the whole party, the only motive which could 
restrain Constantius from giving his messengers 
the sanction of a written mandate, must be imputed 
to his doubt of the event ; and to a sense of the 
danger to which he might expose the second 
city, and the most fertile province of the em- 
pire, if the people should persist in the resolu- 
tion of defending, by force of arms, the inno- 
cence of their spiritual father. Such extreme 
caution afforded Athanasius a specious pretence 
respectfully to dispute the truth of an order, 
which he could not reconcile, either with 


Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of 
Athanasius may be found in his own works. See particularly his 
very able Apology to Constantius (tom. i. p. 673 .), bis hrst Apology 
for his flight (p. 7 OI.), his prolix Epistle to the Solitaries (p. 808.), 
and the original Protest of the People of Alexandria against the rio- 
lences committed by Syrianus tp. 866.). Sozomen (1. iv. c. 9 .) has 
thrown into the narrative t\^o or three luminous and important 
circumstances. 
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the equity, or with the former declarations, c 
of his gracious master. The civil powers of Egypt 
found themselves inadequate to the task of jjcr- 
suading or compelling the primate to abdicate Itis 
episcopal throne ; and they were obliged to con- 
clude a treaty with the popular leaders of Alexan- 
dria, by which it was stipulated, that all proceediiigs 
and all hostilities should be suspended till the empe- 
ror’ .s pleasure had been more distinctly ascertainccl. 
By this seeming moderation, the Catholics were 
deceived into a false and fatal security; while the 
legions of the lJp])er Egypt, and of Libya, ad- 
vanced, by secret orders and hasty marches, to hi - 
siege, or rather to surprise, a capital habituated to 
sedition, and inflamed by religious zeaE’*. The 
position of Alexandria, between the sea and the 
lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and landing 
of the troops ; who were introduced into the heart 
of the city, before any eflectual measures could be 
taken, (dther to shut the gates, or to occupy the 
important posts of defence. At the hour of mid- 
night, twenty-three days after the signature of the 
treaty, Syrianus, dukeol Egypt, at the head of five 
thousand soldiers, armed and prepared for an as- 
sault, unexpectedly invested the church of Mt. 
Theonas, where the archbishop, with a part of 
his clergy and people, performed their nocturnal 
devotions. The doors of the sacred edifice yielded 


'« Ailiaiiusius had lately sent for Antony, and some of hii chojeo 
Mqnka, They descended from their inountain, announced to tlie 
Alexandtidiis the sanctity of Atliaiiasius, and were honourably con- 
ducted by the archbishon as fat a^lhe gates of the my. Athanas. 
lom.ii. 41)1, 492. See m. ih t. niVit. Pair, p j'-’l 
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CHAP, to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accom- 
panied w'ith every liorrid circumstance of tumult 
atjd bloodshed; but, as the bodies of the slain, and 
the fragments of military weapons, remained the 
next day an unexceptionable evidence in the po^ 
session of the Catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus 
may be considered as a successful irruption rather 
than as an absolute conquest. The other churches 
of the city were profaned by similar outrages ; 
and, during at least four months, Alexandria was 
exposed to the insults of a licentious army, stimu- 
lated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed ; who may de- 
serve the name of martyrs, if their deaths were 
neither provoked nor revenged ; bishops and pres- 
byters were treated with cruel ignominy; con- 
secrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, 
and violated ; the houses of wealthy citizens 
were plundered ; and, under the mask of reli- 
gious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment, 
were gratified with impunity, and even with ap- 
plause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who still 
formed a numerous aiul discontented party, were 
easily persuaded to desert a bishop whom they 
feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favours, and the apprehension of being involved 
in the general penalties of rebellion, engaged 
them to promise their support to the destined 
successor of Athanasius, the famous George of 
Cappadocia. The usurper, after receiving the con- 
secration of an Arian synod, was placed on the 
episcopal throne by the arms of Jjebastian, who 
had been appointed Count oTEevnt for the rxe- 
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cution of that important design. In the use, as chap. 
well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of jus- 
tice, and of humanity ; and the same scenes^f 
violence and scandal which had been exhibited 
in the capital, were repeated in more than ninety 
episcopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by success, 
Constantius ventured to approve the conduct of 
his ministers. By a public and passionate epistle, 
the emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alex- 
andria from a popular tyrant, who deluded his 
blind votaries by the magic of liis eloquence; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most 
reverend George, the elected bishop; and aspires, 
as the patron and benefactor of the city, to surpass 
the fame of Alexander himself. But he solemnly 
declares his unalterable resolution to pursue with 
fire and sword the seditious adherents of the 
wicked Athanasius, who, by flying from justice, 
has confessed his guilt, and escaped the ignomi- 
nious death, which he had so often deserved 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most iiisbeha- 
imminent dangers; and the adventures ol that 
extraordinary man deserve and fix our attention. 

On the memorable night when the church of 
Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, 
with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach ol 
death. While the public devotion was inter- 
rupted by shouts of rage and cries ot terror, he 

^ Athanas. tom. i. p. 694. The emperor, or his Arian secreta- 
ries, while they express theyr resentmp-!it, betray their fears and esteem 
of Athanasius. 
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CHAP, animated his trembling congregation to express 
religions confidence, by chanting one of the 
psalms of David, which celebrates the triumph of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length bur^ 
open ; a cloud of arrows was discharged among 
the people ; the soldiers, with drawn swords, 
rushed forwards into the sanctuary ; and the 
dreadful gleam of their armour was reflected by 
the holy luminaries which burnt round the al- 
tar Athanasius still rejected the pious impor- 
tunity of the monks and presbyters, who were 
attached to his person ; and nobly refused to de- 
sert his episcopal station, till he had dismissed in 
safety the last of the congregation. The darkness 
and tumult of the night favoured the retreat of the 
archbishop ; and though he was oppressed by the 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was 
thrown to the ground, and left without sense or 
motion, he still recovered his undaunted courage ; 
and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who 
were instructed by their Arian guides, that the 
head of Athanasius would be the most acceptable 
present to the emperor. From that moment the 
primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of 
his enemies, and remained above six years con- 
cealed in impenetrable obscurity 

These minute circumstances are curious, as they are literally 
transcribed from the protest, which was publicly presented three 
days afterwards by the Catholics of Alexandria. See Athanas. tom. i. 
p. 867. 

ITie Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Amauld, 
and have expatiated with plcasure^aq^the faith and zeal, the merit 
and exile, of those celebrated doctor^ This ’concealed parallel is 
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The despotic power of his implacable enemy CHap. 
filled the whole extent of the Roman world ; and t 
the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, by^ji Hisretnat, 
very pressing epistle to the Christian princes of 
'a^lithiopia, to exclude Athanasius from the most 
remote and sequestered regions of the earth. 

Counts, praefects, tribunes, whole armies, were 
successively employed to pursue a bishop and a 
fugitive ; the vigilance of the civil and military 
powers was excited by the Imperial edicts ; li- 
beral rewards were promised to the man who 
should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead ; 
and the most severe penalties were denounced 
against those who should dare to protect the pub- 
lic enemy But the deserts of Thebais were 
now peopled by a race of wild, yet submissive 
fanatics, who preferred the commands of their ab- 
bot to the laws of their sovereign. The numer- 
ous disciples of Antony and Pachomius received 
the fugitive primate as their father, admired the 
patience and humility with which he conformed 
to their strictest institutions, collected every word 
which dropt from his lips as the genuine effusions 
of inspired wisdom ; and persuaded themselves, 
that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, 
were less meritorious than the zeal which they 


Tery dexterously managed by the Abbd dc la Bleterie. \'ie de Jovicn, 
tom. i. p. 130 . 

Hincjam toto orbe profu^us Athanasius, ncc nlliis el tutus ad 
latcnduiB supererat locus. Tribuni, Praftcti, CoiiiUc8, exercitus 
quoqut?, ad peivestigandum eura movenlur edictis Impe-rialibus ; 
pramia delatorlbus propsnujilur, si qols eum mvuiu, si id minus,. 
caj)Ut certe Athanasb detulisset. Kuhn. 1. i- c. iG. 
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CHAP, expressed, and the dangers which they braved, in 
the defence of truth and innocence The mo- 
ii^steries of Egypt were seated in lonely and de- 
solate places, on the summit of mountains, or in 
the islands, of the Nile; and the sacred horn oi^. 
trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known signal 
which assembled several thousand robust and de- 
termined Monks, who, for the most part, had been 
the peasants of the adjacent country. When their 
dark retreats were invaded by a military force, 
which it was impossible to resist, they silently 
stretched out their necks to the execntioner ; and 
supported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confes- 
sion of a secret which he was resolved not to dis- 
close'*^. The archbishop of Alexandria, for whose 
safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost 
among a uniform and well-disciplined multitude ; 
and on the nearer approach of danger, he w^as 
swiftly removed, by their officious hands, from 
one place of concealment to another, till he 
reached the formidable deserts, which the gloomy 
and credulous temper of superstition had peopled 
with daemons and savage monsters. The retire- 
ment of Athanasius, which ended only with the 
life of Constantius, was spent, for the most part, 
in the society of the Monks, who faithfully served 
him as guards, as secretaries, and as messengers ; 

Gregor. Nazianren. tom. i. Oral. xxi. p. 384, 385. See Til- 
Icmont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 176—410. 820 — 880. 

Et nulla torraentorum vis invcniri adhuc potult; quae obdu- 
rato iUius tractiis latroni invito cHcere pwtuit, ut nomen proprium 
(Jicat. Ammian. xxii. l6. and Valesius ad locum. 
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but the importance of maintaining a more inti- char 
mate connection with the Catholic party tempted ^ 
him, whenever the diligence ot the pursuit was 
abated, to emerge from the desert, to introduce 
Jjimself into Alexandria, and to trust his person 
to the discretion of his friends and adherents. 

His various adventures might have hunished the 
subject of a very entertaining romance. lie 
was once s«creted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the trea- 
( hery of a female slav(‘'^‘ ; and he was once con- 
cealed in a still more extraordinary asylum, the 
house of a virgin, only twenty years oi age, and 
who was celebrated in the whole city tor her ex- 
(juisite beauty. At the hour of midnight, as sIk' 
related the story many years atterwards, she was 
surprised 4y the appearance ot the archbisho]) 
in a loose undress, who, advancing with hasty 
steps, conjured her to afford him the pioHction 
which he liad been directed by a celestial vision 
to seek under her hospitable roof, llu pious 
maid accepted and preserved the sacred pledge* 
which was entrusted to her prudence and courage. 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she in- 
stantly conducted Athanasius into her most sccaet 
chamber, and watched over his safety with the 
tenderness of a friend and the assiduity of a sei vant. 

As long as the danger t ontinned, she regularly 
supplied him with book^ and provisions, w;islicd 

Rufin. 1. i .c. 18. Sozoiiien, 1. iv ( JO I hib and the fol- 
lowing siory will be rendered impossible, ii we soppo.e that Athana- 
sius always inhabited the asylum which he accidentally or occasion- 
ally had used. 
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CHAP, his feet, managed his correspondence, and dex- 
terously concealed from the eye of suspicion, 
this familiar and solitary intercourse between a 
^nt whose character required the most unble- 
mished chastity, and a female whose charms 
might excite the most dangerous emotions 
During the six years of persecution and exile, 
Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and faith- 
ful companion ; and the formal declaration, that 
he saw the councils of Riniini and Seleucia^^', 
forces us to believe that he was secretly present 
at the time and place of their convocation. 
Ttie advantage of personally negociating with 
his friends, and of observing and improving the 
divisions of his enemies, might justify, in a pru- 
dent statesman, so bold and dangerous an enter- 
prise: and Alexandria was connectej| by trade 
and navigation with every sea-port of the Medi- 
terranean. From the depth of his inaccessible 
retreat the intrepid primate waged an incessant 
and offensive war against the protector of the 
Arians ; and his seasonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated, and eagerly perused, contri- 
buted to unite and animate the orthodox party. 
In his public apologies, which he addressed to 


Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 136. in Vit. Patrum, p. 776 . )» the 
original author of this anecdote, had convened with the damsel, who 
in her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honour- 
able a connection, I cannot indulge the delitihcy of Baron ius, Vale- 
slus, TilKmont, &:c. who almost reject a story so unworthy, as they 
deem it, of the gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

Athaoas. tom. i. p. 869. I agree with Tilleraont (tom. riii. 
P- 1197-)^ his expressions imply a pcrspnal, though perhaps 
•ecret, visit to the synods. 
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the emperor himself, he sometimes affected the CHAP, 
praise of nloderatidn ; whilst at the same time, 
in secret and vehement invectives, he e.vpos(^ 
Constantins as a weak and wicked prince, the 
axecutioner of his family, the tyrant of the re- 
public, and the antichrist of the church. In 
the height of his prosperity, the victorious mo- 
narch, who had chastised the rashness of Callus, 
and suppressed tlie revolt of Sylvamis, who had 
taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, 
and vanquished in the field the legions of Mag- 
nentius, received from an invisible hand a wound, 
which he conld neither heal nor revenge ; and 
the son of Constantine was the first ol the 
Christian princes who e.xperienced the strength 
of those principles, which, in the cause of religion, 
could resist the most violent exertions of the civil 

1 AA 

power . 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of so many Aiun 
respectable bishops, who suffered for the truth of 
their opinions, or at least for the integrity of their 
conscience, ’^^as a just subject of indignation and 
discontent to all Christians, except those who 
were blindly devoted to the Arian faction. The 
people regretted the loss of their faithful pastors, 
whose banishment was usually followed by the 

The Epistle of Athanasius to the Monks is fillefl wiih re- 
proaches, which the public must fed to be true (vol. i- p. 834. 8^6. j , 
and, in compliment to his readers, lie has Introduced the comparisotH 
of Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, Ac. The boldness of Hilary wa^ 
attended with less danger, if he published his invective in GayA 
after the rcVolt of Julian j but Lucifer sent his libels to ConsUniius, 
and almtjst challenged the’ reward of martyrdOra. See TilUiftMit, 
tom. vii. p. 905. 
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CHAP, intrusion of a stranger^"^' into tbe episcopal chair ; 
v and loudly complained, that the right of election 

was violated, and that they were condemned to 
obey a mercenary usurper, whose person was un- 
known, and whose principles were suspectecl- 
The Catholics might prove to the world, that 
they were not involved in the guilt and heresy ol 
their ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testify- 
Divisions, ing their dissent, or by totally separating theni- 
selves from his communion. The first of these 
methods was invented at Antioch, and practised 
with such success, that it was soon diffused over 
the Christian world. The doxology, or sacred 
hymn, which celebrates the gloiy of the Tri- 
nity, is susceptible of very nice, but material, 
inflexions ; and the substance of an orthodox, or 
an heretical, creed, may be expresst;d by the difter- 
en(n3 ot a disjunctive, or a copulative, particle. 
Alternate responses, and a more regular psal- 
mody were introduced into the public service 
by Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and 
active laymen, who were attached to the Nicent‘ 
faith. Under their conduct, a swarm of monks 
issued from the adjacent desert, bands of welL 
disciplined singers were stationed in the cathe- 
dral of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and 

Aihaiiasiijs (toni. i. p. 81 1 .) complains in general ot thi^ 
practice, which iir afterwards exemplifies (p. 861.) in the pretended 
eleclion ot Faelix. Three ennuchs lepresented the Roman people, 
and three prelates, who followed tbe court, assumed the functions of 
tlie bishops of the Suburbicarian provinces.' 

Thornassin (Discipline de I'Eglise, torn. i. 1 - li. C. 72, 73. p 
Q66— 9S4.) has collected many curious, facts concerning the origin 
and progresi of church-singing, both in the East and West. 
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the Son, and the Holy Ghost was triutn- chap. 
phantly chanted by a full chorus of voices ; and ^ 
the Catholics insulted, by the purity of thejr 
doctrine, the Arian prelate, who had usurped the 
<hrone of the venerable Eustathius. The same 
zeal which inspired their sonps prompted the more 
scrupulous members of the orthodox party to 
form separate assenildies, wiiich were governed 
by the presbyters, till tlie death of their exiled 
bishoj) allowed the election and consecration ol a 
new ej)iscopal pastor^''. The rexointions ot tlie 
court mnltiplicd the mimbei ot pretenders ; and 
the same city was often disputed, under the reign 
of Constantins, by two, or three, or even tom 
bishops, who exercised their spiritual jurisdiction 
over their respective followers, and alternately 
lost and regained the temporal possessions ot tlie 
church. The abuse ol Christianity introduced into 
the Roman government new causes of tyranny and 
sedition; the bands ot civil society weie loin 
asunder by the tnry ot religious factions ; and tin. 
obscure citizen, who might calmly have surveyed 
the elevation and fall of successive emperors, ima- 

Philoslorgius, l.iii.c. 13. EoilelVoy has ex.iiuinccl ilus suhi' Ci 
with singular accuracy (p. 147, &c.;. There were rhree heu rodo.e 
forms : '• To ihe Father hj the Sou.mii in ihe Holy (ihosl.” " « 

•• the Father, iind the Nm v, the Rolv Ghost," airtl “ Tt. ihr l ath' r 

“ VI the Son aiid the Holy Ghost. 

After the exile of Kustatbius, undei the rei|j,n ol Coo te nliot . 
the rigid parly of the orthodox formed a ^epar.iiion which alterw-irds 
degenerated into a schism, and lasted ahore h.urscore years. -Ve 
Tiilemout, Mem. Ecelcs. tom. vi.. p. 33-61. 1 137-1 168. tom sou. 
p. 637—632. 1314—1332. In ii'any churches the Ari.ms am 
nioousians, who had renoiinrcd each otht i ^ communion^ continu 
for some time to join in |nnyer. Philoslorp^ius, h m. c. 14 
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CHAP, gined and experienced, that his own life and 
fortune were connected with the interests of a 
j)opular ecclesiastic. The example of the two 
capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve 
to represent the state of the empire, and the tenv 
per of mankind, under the reign of the sons of 
Constantijie.\7 

Rome. I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he main- 

tained his station and his principles, was guarded 
by the warm attachment of a great people; and 
could reject with scorn the prayers, the menaces, 
and the oblations of an heretical prince. When 
the eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile of 
Ldberius, the well-grounded apprehension of a 
tumult engaged them to use the utmost precau- 
tions in the execution of the sentence. The ca- 
pital was invested on every side, and the prsefect 
was commanded to seize the person of the bishop, 
eithej- by stratagem, or by open force. The order 
was obeyed, and Liberius, with the greatest dif- 
ficulty, at the hour of midnight, was swiftly con- 
veyed beyond the reach of the Roman people, 
before their consternation was turned into rage. 
As soon as they were informed of his banishment 
into Thrace, a general assembly was convened, 
and the clergy of Rome bound themselves, by 
a public and solemn oath, never to desert their 
bishop, never to acknowledge the usurper Faelix ; 
who, by the influence of’the eunuchs, had been 
irregularly chosen and consecrated within the 
walls of a profane palace. At the end of two 
years, their pious obstinacy subsisted entire and 
unshaken ; and when ConslantiuS visited Rome, 
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he was assailed by the importunate solicitations 
of a people, who had preserved, as the last rem- 
nant of their ancient freedom, the right of treat- 
ing their sovereign with familiar insolence. The 
.wives of many of the senators and most honour- 
able citizens, after pressing their husbands to 
iritercede in favour of Liberius, were advised 
to undertake a commission, which in their hands 
would be less dangerous, and might prove more 
successful. The emperor received with polite- 
ness these female deputies, whose wealth and 
dignity were displayed in the magnificence of 
their dress and ornaments : he admired their 
inflexible resolution of following their beloved 
pastor to the most distant regions of the earth ; 
and consented that the two bishops, Liberius 
and Faelix, should govern in peace their respec- 
tive congregations. But the ideas of toleration 
were so repugnant to the practice, and even to 
the sentiments, of those times, that when the 
answer of Constantins was publicly read in the 
Circus of Rome, so reasonable a project of ac- 
commodation M'as rejected with contempt and 
ridicule. The eager vehemence which ani- 
mated the spectators in the decisive moment of 
a horse-race, was now directed towards a dif- 
ferent object ; and the Circus resounded with 
the shout of thousands, who repeatedly ex- 
claimed, “ One God, One Christ, One Bishop.” 
The zeal of the Roman people in the cause of 
Liberius, was not confined to words alone ; and 
the dangerous aud bloody sedition which they 
excited soon after the departure of Constantins, 
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CHAP. deterDiined that priuce to accept the submission 
t ^ of the exiled prelate, and to restore him to the 
undivided dominion of the capital. After some 
. iiT^ectiial resistance, his rival was expelled from 
the city by the permission of the emperor, and 
the power of the opposite faction ; the adherents 
of Frnlix were inhumanly murdered in the streets, 
in the pnblic ]ilaces, in the baths, and even in 
the churches ; and the face of Rome, upon the 
return of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid 
image of the massacres of Marins, and the pro- 
scriptions of Sylla"^. 

Consurn- II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of 
•iaoijlc. under the reign of the Flavian family, 

Rome, Alexandria, and the other great cities of the 
empire, still contained a strong and powerful fac- 
tion of Infidels, who envied the prosperity, and 
who ridiculed, even on their theatres, the theolo- 
gical disputes of the church. Constantinople alone 
enjoyed the advantage of being born and educated 
in the bosom of the faith. The capital of the 
East had never been polluted by the worship of 
idols ; and the whole body of the people had 
deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the 
passions, which distinguished the Christians of 
that age from the rest of mankind. After the 
death of Alexander, the episcopal throne was dis- 
puted by Paul and Macedonius. By their zeal 

See, on this ecclesiastical revolution of Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7- 
Athaiias. tom. i. j). y.Sl, 801. Sozomcn, 1. iv. c. 15. Theodorct. 1. ii. 
c. 17 . Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1 11. p. 115. Hieronyni. Chroii. Mar- 
ccllin. ctFauslin. Libell. p. 3, 1 Tilicmont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. 
p. 336. 
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and abilities they both deserved the eminent station 
to which they aspired ; and if the moral charac ter 
of Macedonius was less exceptionable^ his com- 
petitor had the advantage of a prior election and a 
,inore orthodox doctrine. His firm attachment to 
the Nicene creed, which has given Paul a place in 
the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed 
him to the resentment of the Arians. In the space 
of fourteen years he w^as five times driven from his 
throne; to which he was more frecjuently nstored 
by the violence of the peoj)Ie, than by the permis- 
sion of the prince; and the power of Macedonius 
could be secured only by the death of his rival. 
The unfortunate Paul was dragged in chains from 
the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to the most de - 
solate places of Mount Taurus^'’, confined in a 
dark and narrow dungeon, left six days without 
food, and at length strangled, by the order of Phi- 
lip, one of the principal ministers of the einperoi 
Constantins The first blood which stained 
the new capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical 
contest; and many persons were slain on both 

Cucusus was the last stage of Ins life and siiifermgs J lie 
situation of that lonely town, on the coiihiiesof Ca[)})aducia, ( iIilk., 
and the Lesser Armenia, has octasioned some geographical pt r- 
plexity; hut we are directed to the true spot hy the course ol the 
Roman road trom Cafsarea lo AiKi''arbus. See ( cllarii Crcogtaglu 
tom. II. p. S13. Wesselingad Jtiiierar. p. 179- 70S. 

Athanasius (tom. i. p. 70;>. 81S, ulhrms, lu ilie iuo^m 

jsobitive terms, thatPaul was murdered j and appeals, not only to com- 
mon fame, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagrius, mie 
of the Arian persecutors. Yet he acknowledges, that the hercUcs 
attributed to disease the deadi of the bishop ol C onstantinopli . 
Athanasius is servilely copied by Socrates J. ii. c. 'Jn.) , but Sozomeii, 
who discovers a more liberal tcm|)er, presumes (Kiv. c.2.) to insi- 
nuate a prudent doubt. 
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CHAP, sides, in the fnrioas and obstinate seditions of 
" , the people. The commission of enforcing a 

sentence of banishment against Paul, had been 
entrusted to Hermogenes, the master-general of 
the cavalry; but the execution of it was fatal to, 
himself. The Catholics rose in the defence of their 
bishop ; the palace of Hermogenes was consumed ; 
the .first military officer of the empire was dragged 
by the heels through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse 
was exposed to their wanton insults The fate 
of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the Praetorian 
praefect, to act with more precaution on a similar 
occasion. In the most gentle and honourable 
terms he required the attendance of Paul in the 
baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private commu- 
nication with the palace and the sea. A vessel, 
which lay ready at the garden stairs, immediately 
hoisted sail ; and, while the people were still ig- 
norant of the meditated sacrilege, their bishop 
was already embarked on his voyage to Thessa- 
lonica. They soon beheld, with surprise and 
indignation, the gates of the palace thrown 
open, and the usurper Macedonius seated by the 
side of the prfefect on a lofty chariot, which was 
surrounded by troops of guards with drawn swords. 
The military procession advanced towards the 
cathedral ; the Arians and Catholics eagerly 
rushed to occupy that important post ; and three 
thousand one hundred and fifty persons lost their 
lives in tlie confusion of the tumult. Mace- 

Amtnianus (xiv, lO.) refers to his dwn account of this tragic 
event. Blit we no longer possess that part of his history. 
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donius, who was supported by a regular force, oh- chap. 
tained a decisive victory; but bis reign was 
turbed by clamour and sedition; and the cau^e§ 
which appeared the least connected with the subject 
of dispute, were sufficient to nourish and to kindle 
the flame of civil discord. As the chapel in which 
'the body of the great Constantine had been depo- 
sited was in a ruinous condition, the bishop trans- 
ported those venerable remains into the church of 
8t. Acacius. This prudent and even pious measure 
was represented as a wicked profanation by the 
whole party which adhered to the Homoousian doc- 
trine. The factions immediately flew to arms, the 
consecrated ground was used as their field ot battle ; 
and one of the ecclesiastical historians has observed, 
a A real fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the 
well before the church overflowed with a stream 
of blood, which filled the porticoes and the adja- 
cent courts. The writer who should impute these 
tumults solely to a religions principle, would 
betray a very imperfect knowledge of human na- 
ture ; yet it must be confessed, that the motive 
which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the pre- 
tence which disguised the licentiousness of pas- 
sion, suppressed the remorse wffiich, in another 
cause, would have succeeded to the rage of the 
Christians of Constantinople'"^ 

See Socrate8,l.ii.c.6,7.1-,13.15,l6.26,C7.3i and W 

men, J.iii.3,4.7.9. l.iv^. ti.ii.21. The acts of St. Paul ^ 
sianunoplc, of which Photiub has made an abstract (PhoL BibJiot. 

p, 1419 1430 .), are an indilferenl copy of these historians i but a 

modem Greek, who could write- the life of a saint without adding 
fables and miracks, is eDlttkd to some commendation. 
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CHAP. The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constan* 
tins, which did not always require the provoca- 
Cruelty of jtii)qs of guilt and resistance, was justly exasperated 
iieAnaiw. the tumults of his capital, and the criminal 
behaviour of a faction, which opposed the autho- 
rity and religion of their sovereign. The ordinary 
punishments of death, exile, and confiscation, 
were inflicted with partial rigour ; and the Greeks 
still revere the holy memory of two clerks, a 
reader and a sub-cleacon, who were accused of 
the murder of Hermogenes, and beheaded at the 
gates of Constantinople. By an edict of Con- 
stantins against the Catholics, which has not been 
judged worthy of a place in the Theodosian code, 
those who refused to communicate with the Arian 
bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, ^llre 
deprived of the immunities of ecclesiastics, and 
of the rights of Christians ; they were compelled 
to relinquish the possession of the churches ; and 
were strictly prohibited from holding their assem- 
blies within the walls of the city. The execution 
of this unjust law, in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia Minor, was committed to the zeal ot Ma- 
cedonius ; the civil and military powers were 
directed to obey his commands ; and the cruelties 
exercised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the sup- 
port of the Homoiousioriy exceeded the commission, 
and disgraced the reign, of Constantins. The sa- 
craments of the church were administered to the 
reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and 
abhorred the principles, of Macedonius. The rites 
of baptism were conferred on women and chil- 
dren, who, for that puj’f>ose, had been torn from 
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the arms of their friends and parents ; the months 
of the communicants were held open, by a wooden ^ 
engine, while the consecrated bread was force^ 
down their throat ; the breasts of tender virgins 
were either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or in- 
hnmanly compressed between sharp and heavy 
boards’^*. The Novatians of Constantinople, 
and the adjacent country, by their firm attachment 


CHAP. 

XXI. 


to the Homoousian standard, deserved to be con- 
founded with the Catholics themselves. Maccdo- 
nius was informed, that a large district of Papbla- 
gonia’'^ was almost entirely inhabited l)y those 
sectaries. He resolved either to convert or to 
extiqiate them; and as he distrusted, on this 
occasion, the efficacy of an ecclesiastical mission, 
he^ommanded a body of four thousand legionaries 
to march against the rebels, and to reduce the ter- 
ritory of Mantinium under his spiritual dominion. 
Tlie Novatiaii peasants, animated by des|)air and 
religious fury, boldly encountered the invadtas of 
their country ; and though many of the Paphlago- 
nians were slain, the Roman legions were vam|uisli- 
ed by an irregular multitude, armed only with 
scythes and axes ; and. except a few who escaped 


Socrates, 1. ii. c. ‘21. 3S. Sozonien, I. iv. c. ei. The. i>riiici- 
pil assistants ot Macedonius, in the work of pctsecutioti, were the 
iwo bishops of Nicomedia and Cyz.icus, who were esteemed lor their 
virtues, and cs|)ecially for their charity. I cannot forbear reminding 
the reader, that the difterencc hetween the Uommmun and hupmou- 

jjMi, is almost invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantiiimin. In 
speaking of these fotu bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomcn. and 
’ the author of the Acts of St. Paul, use the indefinite terms of 

T«>,uar«, which Nictpliotus very properly translates t ou- 
muds. Vdli* 3 . ad Sfiprat. 1.* ii. c. jy. 
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CHAP. ^ ignomiaioms flight, four tbaosand soldiers 
left dead on the field of battle. The succes- 
^ of Constantins has expressed, in a concise bat 
liTCly manner, some of the theological calamities 
which afflicted the empire, and more especially 
the East, in the reign of a prince who was the 
slave of his own passions, and of those of his 
eunuchs. “ Many were imprisoned, and perse- 
“ cuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops of 
“ those who are styled heretics were massacred, 
“ particolarly at Cyzicns, and at Samosata. In 
“ Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and in many 
“ other provinces, towns and villages were laid 
“ Waste, and utterly destroyed'^.” 

Therevolt While the flanf>es of the Arian controversy 

and fury of j l • i r , • • . 

the Dona- consomed the vitals of the empire, the African 
cumcel'- provinces were infested hy their peculiar ene- 
lions, niies the savage fenatics, who, under the name 
of Circumcellionsj formed the strength and scan- 
dal of the Donatist party The severe execu- 
tion of the laws of Constantine had excited a 
spirit of discontent and resistance ; the strenuous 
efforts of his son Constans, to restore the unity 
of the church, e^tasperated the sentiments of 
mutual hatred, which had first occasioned the 
separation \ and the methods of force and cor- 


^ Julian. Eptstol. Hi. p. 436. edit. Spanhcim. 

See Optatus MUevitanus (particularly iii. 4.), with the Dona- 
tist history, by M. Dnpn, and the original pieces at the end of his 
eAtiott. Th^ numefotts circumstances which Augutthi has men- 
trtmed, of the fury of the Circumccllions against others, and against 
thciiCrtcWes, have laboriously collected by Tillemont, Mem. 
Bbcihs: Vn. p. ; and he har often^ though Wkhohi 

design, exposed the injuries which had provoked those fanatics. 
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raption employee^ "by the two Imperial commis- chap. 
sioners, Paul and Macarius, furnished the schis- 
matics with a specious contrast between th^^'*''^ 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their 
pretended successors^. The peasants who in- 
habited the villages of Numidia and Mauritania, 
were a ferocious race, who had been imperfectly 
reduced under the authority of the Roman laws ; 
who were imperfectly converted to the Chris- 
tian faith ; but who were actuated by a blind 
and furious enthusiasm in the cause of their 
Donatist teachers. They indignantly supported 
the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
assemblies. The violence of the officers of 
justice, who were usually sustained by a military 
guard, was sometimes repelled with exyual vio- 
lence ; and the blood of some popular ecclesiastu-s, 
which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy inaityrs. Ry 
their own cruelty and rashness, the ministers ol 

It is amusing enough to obsen^c the langii.igc of opposite \ut- 
ties, when they speak of the ^ame men and things. Grams, bisnop 
of Carthage, begins the acclamations of an orthodox synod, ‘‘ Gra- 
- tias Deo omnipolcnti cl Christo Jesu . . . qui imperavit rcligiosissimo 

“ Constant! Imperatori, ut votnm gercrctuniuitis, et miUerei mimstrus 
“ sjncti opens /ar?/u/o5 Dct Paulum ct Macariam. Monument. 

ad Calcem Optali, p. 3l:i- “ Ecce subilo," (sayi the Donatist aiit nr 
of the Passion of Marculii' ) “ de Constantis rcgis tyrannica domo . . 

“ ixiUulum Macariana: persecutiouis murmur incrcpuit, tt uatis 
“ bcaitts ad Africam missis, eodeni scilicet Macano et Pau o e>.ecran 
‘‘ dum prorsusac dirura ecclesise cerlauien indicium est; ut [wpu u 
“ Christianus ad iinioiiem cum iraditotibus laciendam, nu 
“ turn gladiis et draconum prasentibus siguis, et tubarum r 
** cogcrcUir." Monument. 'p. 304. 
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CHAP, persecution sometimes provoked their fate; and 
the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated 
J^e criminals into despair and rebellion. Driven 
^om their native villages^ the Donatist peasants 
assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of 
the Getuliaii desert ; and readily exchanged the 
habits of labour for a life of idleness and rapine, 
which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the 
sect. The leaders of the Circumcellions assumed 
the title of captains of the saints ; their prin- 
cipal weapon, as they were indifferently pro- 
vided with swords and spears, was a huge and 
weighty club, which they termed an Israt/ite ; 
and the well-known sound of Praise be to 
God/ which they used as their cry of war, 
diffused consternation over the unarmed pro- 
vinces of Africa. At first their de])redations 
were coloured by the plea of necessity ; but 
they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
indulged without controul their intemperance 
and avarice, burnt the villages which they had 
pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants of 
the open country. The occupations oF hus- 
bandry, and the administration of justice, were 
interrupted ; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to restore the primitive ecjuality of man- 
kind, and to reform the abuses of civil society, 
they opened a secure asylum for the slaves and 
debtors, who flocked in crowds to their holy 
standard. When they were not resisted, they 
usually contented themselves with pltindej’, but 
the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of 
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violence and murder; and some Catholic priests, chap. 
who had imprudently signalized their zeal, were 
tortured by the fanatics with the most refined and 
wanton barbarity. The spirit of the Circumcei- 
lions was not always exerted against their de- 
fenceless enemies ; they engaged, and sometimes 
defeated, the troops of the province ; and in the 
bloody action of Bagai, they attacked in the open 
field, but with unsuccessful valour, an advanced 
guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who were taken in arms received, and they soon 
deserved, the same treatment which might have 
been shewn to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
captives died, without a murmur, either by the 
sword, the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid proportion, 
which aggravated the horrors of rebellion, and 
excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness. In tlie 
beginning of the present century, the e.\ample 
of the Circnmcellions has been renewed in the 
persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and the 
enthusiasm of the Camisards ; and it. the fanatics 
of Languedoc surpassed those ot Nninidia, by 
their military atchievements, the Africans main- 
tained their fierce independence with more reso- 
lution and perseverance ‘ 

Such disorders are the natural effects of leli- j 
gious tyranny; but the rage of the Donatists was tides, 
inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraordinary kind , 


The HUtoire des Camisards, m 3 vols. icimo. Villefranche, 
1760, be recommended accurate and impartial. It require* 
some attention to discover the religion 6f the auihoi. 
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CHAP. aQd wbicb, if it really prevailed among them in 
1 extravagant a degree, cannot sorely be .paral- 

-Jeled in any coontry, or in any age. Many of 
these fanatics were possessed with the horror of 
life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and they 
deemed it of little moment by what means, or 
by what hands, they perished, if their conduct 
was sanctified by the intention of devoting them- 
selves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope 
of eternal happiness Sometimes they rudely 
disturbed the festivals, and profaned the temples 
of Paganism, w'ith the design of exciting the most 
zealous ot the idolaters to revenge the insulted 
honour of their gods. They sometimes forced 
their way into the courts of justice, and compelled 
the affrighted judge to give orders for their im- 
mediate execution. They frequently stopped 
travellers on the public highways, and obliged 
them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, by the 
promise of a reward, if they consented, and I)y 
the threat of instant death, if they refused to grant 
80 very singular a favour. When they were disap- 
pointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence of their friends 
and brethren, they should cast themselves head- 
long from sotnc lofty rock ; and many precipices 
were shewn, which had acquired fame by the 
number of religious suicides. In the actions of 
these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired by 
one party as the martyrs of Gqd, and abhorred by 

The Doiiatist suicides allcf^ed m tJ»ir justification J he ex- 
ample of Raaias, which is rcUied is of tlvi second 

book of the Maccabees. 
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the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial chap 
philosopher may discover the inftiieTice and the 
last abase of thf^lt inflexible spirit, which was 
ginally derived from the character and principles 
of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions, General 
which distracted the peace, and dishonoured the 
triumph, of the church, will confirm the remark 
ot a Pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a.'d. 
a venerable bishop. Tlie experience of Ammianus 
had convinced him, that the enmity of the Chris- 
tians towards each other, surpassed the fury of sa- 
vage beasts against man^^’*; and Gregory Nazianzen 
most pathetically, laments, that the kingdom of 
heaven was converted, by discord, into the image 
of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell it- 
self The fierce and pa\i.\a\ writers of tW times, 
ascribing all virtue to themselves, and imputing 
all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the 
battle of the angels and daemons. Our calmer rea- 
son will reject such pure and perfect monsters of 
vice or sanctity, and wall impute an equal, or at 
least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil 
to the hostile sectaries, who assnined and bestowed 
tlie appellations of orthodox and heretics. They 
had been educated in the same religion, and the 
same civil society. Their hopes and fears in the 
present, or in a future, life, were balanced in the 
same proportion. On either side, the error might 


>91 Nullas infeslas hominibus bestias, ut sunt sibi ferales plenque 
Chris^ianoruDn erpertus. Ammian, xiiii. 5. 

‘"'Gregov. Nazianzen, Orat; i. p.33. See Tillemont, tom-ri. 
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CHAP, be innocent, the faith sincere, the practice meri- 
torious or corrupt. Their passions were excited 
by similar objects; and they might alternately 
^buse the favour of the court, or of the people. 
The metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians and, 
the Arians, could not induence their moral cha- 
racter; and they were alike actuated by the irt- 
tolerant spirit, which has been extracted from the 
pure and simple maxims of the gospel. 

lolera- modem writer, who, with a jnst confidence, 

tion of . . 

paganism has prefixed to his own history the honourable 
epithets of political and philosophical’^ accuses 
the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglect- 
ing to enumerate, among the causes of the decline 
of the empire, a law of Constantine, by which the 
exercise of the Pagan worship was absolutely 
suppressed, and a considerable part of his subjects 
was left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any 
public religion. The zeal of the philosophic 
historian for the rights of mankind, has induced 
him to acquiesce in the anjbiguous testimony of 
those ecclesiastics, who have too lightly ascribed 
to their favourite hero the of a general per- 
secution’*’^. Instead of alleging this imaginary 


Histoire Politique et Philosophique cles Etablissemens des Eu- 
rop^ns dans les deux Indes, tom. i. p. g. 

According to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c.45.) the 
emperor prohibited, both in cities and in the country, ra fj-vaa^u 
, . . TTji DSwAoAoTfifa; ; the abominable acts or part* of idolatry. 
Socrates (hi. c. 17.) and Sozomen (1. ii. c. 4, 5.) have represented 
the conduct of Constantine with a just regard to truth and history; 
which has beeD neglected by Theodoret (1. v. c. 21.) and OrosiuE 
(vii. 2B.). Turn deinde (says the latter) primus ConsUntinus 
ordine etpw vdeem vertit cdicto ; siquidem^statuit citra uJIam ^omi- 
num caedem, paganorura tcmpla claudi. ' 
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law, which wouW have h)aze(l ‘in the front of tfie CHAP. 
Imperial codes, we may safely appeal to the origi- 
nal epistle, which Constantine addressed to the!^^ 
followers of the ancient religion ; at a time when 
,he no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded 
the rivals of his throne. He invites and exhorts, 
in the most pressing terms, the subjects of the 
Roman empire to imitate the example of their 
master; but he declares, that those who still re- l.y Con- 
fuse to open their eyes to the. celestial light, may 
freely enjoy their temples, and their fancied gods. 

A report, that the ceremonies of paganism were 
suppressed, is formally contradicted by the empe- 
ror himself, who wisely assigms, as the principle 
of his moderation, the invincible force of habit, of 
prejudice, and of supcrstitioiC”. Without violating 
the sanctity of his promise, without alarming the 
fears of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, 
by slow and cautious steps, to unclcrmine the 
irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism. The 
partial acts of severity which he occasionally 
exercised, though they were secretly ])romptcd 
by a Christian zeal, were coloured by the fairest 
pretences of justice and the public good ; and 
while Constantine designed to ruin the founda- 
tions, he seemed to reform the abuses, of the 
ancient religion. After the example of the wisest 


See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 56’. 60 . In the ser- 
mon to the assembly of saints, which the emperor pronounced wlicn 
he was mature in years and piety, he declares to the idolaters ( c. 

they are permitted to offer sacrifices, and to exercise every pari 
of their religious worship. J 
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CHAP, of his predecessors, he condemned, under the most 
rigorous penalties, the occult and impious arts of 
yination ; which excited the vain hopes, ami 
sometimes the criminal attempts, of those who 
were discontented with their present condition. ^ 
An ignominous silence was imposed on the oracles, 
which had been publicly convicted of fraud and 
falsehood; the etfeminate priests of the Nile were 
abolished; and Constantine discharged the duties 
of a Roman censor, when he gave orders for 
the demolition of several temples of Phoenicia; 
in which every mode of prostitution was de- 
voutly practised in the face of day, and to the 
honour of Venus*“. The Imperial city of Con- 
stantinople was, in some measure, raised at the 
expence, and was adorned with the spoils, of the 
opulent temples of Greece and Asia ; the sacred 
property was conBscated ; the statues of gods 
and heroes were transported, with rude familiarity, 
among a people who considered them as objects, 
not of adoration, but of curiosity : the gold and 
silver were restored to circulation ; and the magis- 
trates, the bishops, and the eunuchs, improved 
the fortunate occasion of gratifying, at once, their 
zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. Bnt 
these depredations were confined to a small part 
of the Roman world ; and the provinces bad 
been long since accustomed to endure the same 

See Eusebius, io Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. S4 — 58. and I. iv. 
c, 23. 25. These acts of authority may be compared with the sup. 
prewion of the Bacchanals^ and the demolition of the t*mplc of Isis, 
by the magistrates of Pagan Rome. 
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sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of princes ciiA? 
and proconsuls, who could not be suspected of any 
design to subvert the established religion 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps juJ hi. 
of their father, with more zeal, and with less dis- 
cretion. '^Tlie pretences of rapine and oppression 
were insensihly innkiphed"’" ; every indulgence 
was shewn to the illegal behavionr of the ( hris- 
tians; every douht was explained to the disad- 
vantage of Paganism ; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious, 
events of the reign of Constans and Constan- 
tins"''. The name of Constantins is prefixed to 
a concise law, which might have superseded the 
necessity of any future prohibitions. “ It is our 
“ pleasure, that in all places, and in all cities, 

“ the temples he immediately shut, and caretully 
“ guarded, that none may have the jjower ol 
“ offending. It is likewise our pleasure, that all 
“ our subjects should abstain from sacrifices. H 

Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. I. ill. c. 54.) aniJ Libaiiuo (Cr.il. 

|.ro Teniplis, p. 9, 10. eibt. Collmfrcd.) ImjiIi iiiLiitlnu ilu- p.im- 
b.n rilcgc of Constantine, which they viewed in wry different hglib 
The iMter cxitrewly declares that “ he wade use ol the sacred 1110 - 
“ ney, bxit made no alteiation in the legal worship ; the temple'. 

“ iiidJed were impoverished, but llic sacred rites were pcrloniied 
there.” Lardner’s Jewish and lleathea Testimonies, vol. iv. 

Ammianus (xxii. 4.) speaks of some court eunuchs who were 
spohis templorum past!. Libanws say.s (Oral, pro Tempi, p. tiS-), 
that the emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog, or a horse, 
or a slave, or a gold cup: but the devout philosopher takes care to 
observe, that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prosjatuvl. 

*“ See Gothofrtd. C.xl. Theodos. tom. vi. p. i. 62 . l.ihan. Out 
ParantdI. c. x. in Fahrit/Bibl. O’rxc- tom. vit. p. 235. 
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CHAP. any one should be guilty of such an act, let 
“ him feel the sword of vengeance, and after 
^ his execution, let his property be confiscated 
“ to the public use. We denounce the same 
penalties against the governors of the pro- 
vinces, if they neglect to punish the criini- 
“ nals^^^” But there is the strongest reason to 
believe, that this formidable edict was either 
composed without being published, or was pub- 
lished without being executed. The evidence of 
facts, and the monuments which are still extant 
of brass and marble, continue to prove the public 
exercise of the Pagan worship during the whole 
reign of the sons of Constantine. In the East, as 
well as in the West, in cities, as well as in the 
country, a great number of temples were re- 
spected, or at least were spared ; and the devout 
multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of 
festivals, and of processions, by the permission, 
or by the connivance, of the civil government. 
About four years after the supposed date of bis 

Placuit oaimbub locis atqiic urbibus universis claudi proUnus 
icinpb, ct accessii vetilis omnibus licentiam dclinquendi pcrdiiis ab- 
iiegari. Volumus etiam cuiiclos a sacrificils abstinerc. Quod siquis 
aliquid forte hujusmodi perpetraverir, gladio sternatur : facultates 
cuani |>€rempti tisco deccrniiniis vindicari; el similiter adfligi recto- 
res provinciarum si faemora undicarc iieglexerint. Cod. Theodos. 
1. xvi. tit. X. leg. 4. Chronology has discovered some contradiction in 
the date of this extravagant law ; the only one, perhaps, by which 
the negligence of magistrates is punished by death and confiscation. 

de la Bastie (Mem. de I'Academie, tom. xv. p. 93.) conjectures, 
with a shew of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a 
law, the heads of an intended bill, which were found in Scriniisf 
Memoriae, among the papers of Constanilu”, and afterwards inserted, 
as a worthy model, in the TJieodosian Code. 
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bloody edict; Constantius visited tbe temples of chap 
Rome; and the decency ot his beliaviour is 
commended by a pagan orator as an example 
worthy of the imitation of sncccedmg princes. 

“ That emperor,” says Syinuiuclias, “ suffered 
“ the privileges of the vestal vwgius to lemam 
“•inviolate; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
“ on the nobles of Rome, granted the customary 
“ allowance to defray tbc cxi>enccs oi tlic piilr- 
lie rites and sacribccs ; and, tliongb lie b.ul 
“ embraced a dilicrent religion, lie m ver at- 
“ tempted to deprive the empire of ilie sacred 
“ worship of antiipiity d lie senate ^1l!l pie- 
sirmed to consecrate, by s.denm .le.rees, the 
r//t7/a nieniory <d tlieir sovereigns , .un on 
stantine liimseK was associated, alti i bis I'.'-ti, 
to those gods wliom be bad renounced and in- 
sulted during bis life. The title, the ensigns 
the prerogatiw s, of sovrunov enMiu. ulneli 
bad been instituted l.y Nmna, and assumed by 
Angnstris, were .leeepted. without beMtatum 
by seven Cliristian emperors ; wln> ueie insestu 
with a more ab.s(dnt(' aiitlimity o\ii tbi h i-. 

which they bud desi.ted, than om i that uhuh 
they professed'". 


pi rv iriii.'iiH 


■a Symmac-h ''I. „„ 1, -.,„err,e, 

.o The fount. IW-nmon of M ^ ^ ^ 

Pom.r.ratclesEi..|Hae,,o m,n,a....ou • ulech 

oaverykonK l- P., . 

explains the slate, anJ preo-s .lie I .1 ■ ^ ^ ^ 

* .,ie hot who refused the poiiidical j .r, aliuoU 

doubt; and the murmur/ ot t.igotry, on tha s,, j, ... 

Silenced. 

f h 

VOLvIII. 
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The divisions of Christianity strspended the 
ruin of Paganism ^^^ ; and the holy war against the 
infidels was less vigorously prosecuted by princes 
and bishops, who Avcre more immediately alarmed 
by the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. 
The extirpation of idolatrjj^^'^ might have been 

As I have freely anticipated the use of jxiiraru and paganism, 

I shall now trace the sin^ulai revfdiuions of those celebrated words. 

1. Hayin, in the Done dialect, so faiiiiliar to the Italians, signifies a 
fountain j and the rural neighbourhood which frequented tlie same 
fountain, derived the common ajipeli.ition of pai!:?/s and j>apans (Fes- 
tu3 sub voce, and Serviusad V'irgil Georgic. ii. 08 ). L'. By an easy 

extension of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous 
(Pliri. Hist. Natur. xxTiii. 5.); and ilic uuancr ru.'itics ac'(|ulrcd that 
name, which has been corrupted into peasants in the modern lan- 
guages of Eiiroj:)c. 3. The amazing increase of the niihlary order 
introduced the necessity of a correlative tt nn (Hume’s Essays, vol. i. 
p. 556.) ; and all i\\(i people who were not enlisted in the sendee of 
the prince were branded with tfie coiitcmptuous epithets of pagans 
(Tacit. Hist. Ill, Q,A. 43. 77. Juvenal Salir. xvi. Tertullian de 
Palbo, c. 1.'. 4 The C'bristians were the soldiers of CliroL; their 

adversaries who refused his sacrament, or military oath of bajHism , 
might deserve the metaphorical name of pagans, and this popular 
reproach was inlioduccd as early as the reign ol ValenLiiuan (A. ]). 
3t)5.^ into Iiiipcnal law's (C'od. 1 heodo.-.. 1. xvi. til. li. kg. 18.) and 
theological writings. 5. Chrisiianily gradually filled the cities of the 
empire ; tlic old religion, in the time oi Prudciitius (advers. Syrnina- 
chum, 1. 1. ad fim; and Oroslus (in Priefat. Hist.}, letmd and lan- 
guished in obscure villages; and ihe word pagans, with its new' sig- 
nification, reverted to its primitive origin, b. Since the worship of 
Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant title of pagans has 
been successively applietl to all ihc idolaters and polytheists oftheold 
and new world. 7. The Latin Chnsiians bestowed u, without 
scruple, on their mortal enemies the Mahometans; and the purest 
Umianuns were branded with the unjust reproach of idolatry and 
paganism. See Gerard Vossius Etymologicon Lingue Laimae, in his 
works, lorn. i. p. 430. Godefroy’s Commentary on the Tiieodosian 
Cotie, tom. vi. p. 250. and Ducange, mediae & infimac Lattntl^U 
(iloiaar. 

In the pure language of Ionia antf Athens, and Karpnu 

Were ancient and familiar words. The former expressed a likeness, 
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justified by the established principles of intole- CHAP. 

'W 1 

lance : but the hostile sects, which alternately 
ivigned in the Imperial court, were mutually ap- 
prehensive of alienatins:, anti perhaps exasperat- 
ing, the minds of a powerful, though declining 
faction. PLv(My motive of authority and fashion, 
of interest and reason, now militated on the side 
of Christianity; but two or three generations 
elapsed, before their victorious influence was 
universally felt. The religion winch had so long 
and so lately been established in the Roman em- 
pire was still rev(Tcd by a numerous people, less 
attached indeed to speenlative ojiiiiioii, than to 
ancient custom. The honours of the state and 
army were indifterently bestowed on all the sub- 
jects of Constantine and Constantins; and a con- 
siderable portion of knowledge and wealth and 
valour was still engaged in the service of poly- 
theism. The superstition of tlie senator and of 
the peasant, of the poet and the philosopher, 
was derived from V('ry different causes, hut they 
met with equal devotion in th(.‘ tfinples of the 
gods. Thc'ir zeal was insensibly provoked Ijy 
the insulting trmnqjh of a proscribed sect ; and 


apparition ( Homer, v^tlysh. XI. ()01 a rcfire^entation, an tinuf^r, 
created either by fancy or art Tlic latter denoted any sort 
5 ( 7 }'ice or slavery. Xh'‘ Jews ol Ibjzypn who translalcd the tfehrew 
Scriptures, rebiraiiied <hc use ot these words (Jbxod. xx. 4, 5.) to the 
religious worship of aa image. The peculiar idiom o( the lielleiiists, 
or Cirecian Jews, has been adojitetl by tlie sacred and < echaaslical 
writers , and the rcj roaclr of idolatry i has stigmatized 

^ihai visible and abject mode of superstition, which some secu ot 
( 'hrifctianity should not 'iiaslily impute to the polytheists of Greece 
and Rome. 



4 2 decline and fall 

their tapes were, revived by the well-grounded 
contdence, that the presumptive heir of the 
empire, a young and valiant hero, who had de- 
livered Gaul front the arms of the Barbarians, 
bad secretly embraced the religion of his an- 
cestors. 
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